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| blacksmith shop was across the ferry on the west | 


For the Companion. 


THE PATRIOT GINGERBREAD 
MAKER. 


One blustering spring day in 1781 three young 
men were the only passengers in the north-bound | 
mail-stage which ran three times a week between 
New York and Boston. Could Caleb, the jolly 
driver of the stage, 
have known the busi- 
ness of .each of the 
travellers, he would 
have had interesting 
gossip indeed for the 
people along his route. 
But these three ordi- 
nary - looking young 
men did not rouse the 
least suspicion in hon- 
est Caleb’s heart. 

The straight-laced 
appearance, spectacles 
and bookish air of 
the tallest of the trio 
marked him a parson. 
The second, whose 
hair was fiery red, 
appeared like some 
merchant's appren- 
tice. Such might also 
be the third, though 
his clothing was home- 
spun and his manner 
more like that of a 
country youth. 

This last passenger, 
during the first part of 
the journey through 
Connecticut, remained 
inside the coach with 
the others. But after 
leaving Hartford he 
sat outside with the 
good-natured driver, 
who was quite ready 
to reply to questions 
about the country. 
Caleb grew very com- 
municative, indeed, 
under the well-direct- 
ed inquiries of his 
companion, whofound 
the driver much more 
entertaining than the 
reserved young men 
who rode below. 

These two threw off 
their reserve when the 
countrified - looking 
youth forsook their 
company. They shook 
hands at once with 
fervor, and began a whispered conversation. 

“My glasses hurt my eyes,” said the seeming 
preacher, removing his spectacles. ‘‘Now that the 
bumpkin has left us, you can tell me your errand. 
I was astounded to see you get aboard at New 
York, Crane. But, of course, with that fellow 
present, I could say nothing.” 

‘He whom you are pleased to call the ‘bumpkin,’ 
my sagacious friend,’ said the red-haired Crane, 
“is rione other than the special express of Mr. 
Washington, with a message from headquarters !"’ 

“Surely you are jesting!’’ said the clerical- 
looking man. 

“But Iam not,” rejoined Crane. ‘Yesterday 
this precious rascal had a long conversation with 
his chief in his marquee, and then prepared for 
the journey. Washington almost immediately 
abandoned his ragged rebels at camp and went on 
a visit to the French fleet, just arrived at Newport. 
I was ordered to follow this fellow, and if possible, 
learn his mission. Follow him I will, therefore, 
if it takes me a thousand leagues.” 

“T do not envy vou your task,”’ said the other, 
rubbing his eyes. ‘I was never made for this 
Sort of business, but you were. I was very com- 
fortable in camp when I received orders to deliver 
a letter in Boston. I tell you again, I do not like 
the employment. I believe these crazy rustics 
will kill us all, in good truth.”’ 

Meantime Caleb, the driver, had given his 
agreeable questioner much information, and the 
two were fast friends when Springfield was 
reached, where Caleb was to stay till next day. 
Caleb's “ off-leader ” needed shoeing. The 


bank of the great river. Thus Caleb could say 
truthfully, “My good sir, no trouble at all,’’ when 
his new acquaintance asked the way to the old 
Boatman’s Tavern where lived young Mistress 
Polly Day, whom the courier said he wished to 
see. 

In less time than it takes to tell it, Washington’s 
young subaltern had delivered into Miss Polly’s 
shapely little hands the precious packet bearing 
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sisterly letter. Send the more important message 
in some safe hiding-place, or by some trusty hand 
to which you can casually allude. But make the 
reference so slight that it cannot be easily dis- 
covered if your letter should chance to fall into 
the enemy’s hands. Address it to Uncle James 
Daggett’s Inn, Market Square, Boston.”’ 

With that Cap’n John disappeared. 

Washington’s messenger, having partaken of 
some of the sparkling cider and incomparable 
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Startled by a Broken Flower-Pot 


from General Washington would have caused 
most maidens of her day to forget all else, for a 
time at least. But Polly turned her attention at 
once to that part of the sheet which had been 
apparently untouched by the writer. 

She gazed upon it with awe. Upon that blank 
square of heavy paper depended so much—perhaps 
even the life of Captain John, her brother! Her 
heart misgave her as she thought of her respon- 
sibility, but she resolved to acquit herself in a 
manner to win the 
commendation of both 
her general and her 
brother. 

At this time two 
strangers, one elderly, 
the other middle-aged, 
were guests at the old 
river tavern where 
Polly lived with her 
i1unt Nancy. ‘They 
had politely asked for 
rest and refreshment, 
“for a. brief 
they said, ‘desiring 
the quiet of rural 
life.”’ 

When Washington’s 
messenger arrived, 
they had been two 
weeks under Aunt 
Nancy's hospitable 
They had an- 
nounced an intention 
to go to Boston by 
the following morn- 
ing’s coach, and Pol- 
ly's first thought was 
to ask one of them 
to carry her brother's 
message. 

But the more she 
thought of it the more 


time,"’ 


roof. 


she distrusted the aus- 
tere strangers, who 
seemed so carefully 
to avoid the slightest 
allusion to the war 
and its effects. They 
did not talk as she 
thought it fitting for 
patriots to talk. She 
could not help imag- 
ining that they were 
under some disguise. 

“No, no,” she said 
to herself, “it would 
But I 
see Caleb's roan horse 
at the blacksmith’s. 
I will get him to carry 
my little box of gin- 
gerbread to John in 
Boston. Caleb will do 


not be safe. 


| the private seal of the commander-in-chief of the | gingerbread with which Polly's larder was always | anything for me,” she added, turning more rosy 


| Continental Army. 
| pected by Polly. Indeed, her brother, commonly 
| called ‘Cap'n John,” on leaving his home for 
| Boston a few days earlier, had explained at 


a package should be delivered to her. 

‘‘Any message the general may wish to send 
| me,"’ said Cap’n John, 
| ‘she will embody in a 

letter written to you, 
| Polly. I have told him 
| how patriotic you are, 
and he is willing to trust 
| much to your sagacity. 
| You must find some 
safe means of getting 
| the message quickly to 
|}me. Remember to send 
jme the whole of the 
| letter the general sends 
you. On that portion 
of it which is left white 
a secret message for 
me will be written mn 
a peculiar ink, visible 
only when brushed over 
with a certain liquid.” 

‘What liquid ?"’ said 
Polly, who had _ her 
share of curiosity. 

‘Never mind, Polly. 
I have a vial of it. You 
should write me a good 





|much length what was to be done in case such | 





river and return to his commander. 

Then Polly fairly flew to her little room, where 
she read with eagerness the following letter : 

Nrewrere, N. York. 2d March, 1781]. 

To Mistress P. Day.—In behalf of the Com- 
mand of which yr. Brother Capt. Day is an 
esteemed Member, I beg 
to express the pleasure 
his Company has found 
in the frequent evi- 
dence of vour Loyalty 
and Handiwork which 
have been sent us. 
Hardly less than the 
warm blankets and the 


and your Thoughtful 
Friends, your own most 
savory loaves of Gin- 
gerbread are worthy of 
special mention. Per- 
mit me to remark that 
those who aid in mak- 
ing the lot of my Sol- 
diers happier in their 
camp-life are conferring 
especial favour upon 
Yr. Most Obt. Hble. 
Servt., 
G. WASHINGTON, 
Com'ding. 
Such words of praise 


hose furnished by you | 


This letter was not unex- | supplied, made his bow and departed to cross the | at the thought of the somewhat clumsy attentions 


he had paid her on various occasions. 
| She started through the garden gate, and there 
she met, in the narrow path, the elder of the two 
guests of the tavern. 
| ‘Mistress Polly,’’ said he, quickly, “1 have 
sadly torn the sleeve of my top coat. If I might 
make bold to ask your service, will you mend it 
| for me before I go?” 
| Certainly, good sir,’’ she replied. ‘I shall be 
| glad to do so as soon as I return from an errand 
to the blacksmith’s shop;"" and on she went. 

Caleb was seated on a rough bench by the door 
watching the sparks fly from the smith’s anvil 
when Polly came in. He was painfully conscious 

| that his hair was uncombed, and that his clothing 

was much travel-stained. Apparently Polly did 
not notice his confusion, but beckoned him to 
come out of the blacksmith’s hearing. 

“‘Caleb,”’ she said, with almost as much defer- 
ence as if she were talking to Washington him- 
self, «I want to send a box of gingerbread to my 
brother John in Boston by to-morrow’s stage. If 
he cannot be found at Uncle James Daggett’s Inn 
on Market Square, you may learn there where 
he is. You must put it into his hand yourself, 
remember, and no one else must touch it. Do you 
understand, and will you be sure to call for it?” 

Caleb gladly consented, and after a few minutes’ 
chat Polly tripped back across the field. 

His eyes were not the only pair that watched 
her as she went. Their entire conversation had 

| been overheard by a young man with red hair 
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who had come by the last stage from New York. 
He had been keeping a watch on Polly’s move- 
ments ever since Washington’s messenger had 
left her, and was now concealed behind that 
corner of the shop nearest to which Polly and 
Caleb had stood. 

Soon afterward the red-headed man was 
walking in the direction Polly had gone, planning 
to get possessidn of the message which he had no 
doubt was concealed in the box of gingerbread. 

“Oh, if I only had more time to think what is 
best to be done!" thought 
poor Polly, as she sat 


down to write to her 
brother. 

She wondered what 
would happen if the 


general’s message should 
miscarry. Would that 
endanger the safety of her 
brother John ? The whole 
country was then feverish 
with the spirit of war, 
and the vicinity of Boston 
was infested with emis- 
saries of the British gov- 
ernment. She trembled 
to think of the cruel 
fashion of war in dealing 
with captured spies. 

Her face reflected the 
gravity of her thoughts 
as she fulfilled her prom- 
ise of mending the torn 
top-coat in the twilight 
that evening. Both of the 
two strange guests were 
present, and so was Aunt 
Nancy. For some moments the elder guest 
watched her deft fingers in silence. Then, fixing 
his eyes upon her face, he said, quietly : 

“I hope the young man who came to-day 
brought you no bad tidings ?” 

“Oh, none at all,’’ said Polly, quietly. 

“JT will tell you why I asked,”’ he went on, 
after a moment's pause. ‘‘To-night, from where 
‘I sit, I have twice seen a young man, about the 
same age as the one who called to-day, approach 
the rear of the house as if looking for some one. 
Does he look for you ?”’ 

Polly started perceptibly. A response was on 
her lips when, crash! down came an earthen 
bowl in which a plant was blooming. It had 
been knocked from some upper window, and its 
fragments scattered close to the door-step in the 
hard, smooth garden walk. 

“Polly Day! Who's in your room?’ cried 
Aunt Nancy. 

The older guest started up the stairway, and 
reached the upper landing just in time to see a 
slender young man half-run, half-slide down the 
long, sloping rear roof which reached almost to 
the low garden wall. 

After the premises had been thoroughly 
examined, and the still excited old lady had been 
led back to her seat, Polly held up a small, square 
parcel, which the intruder had dropped as he 
sprang from the roof. 

*See!"’ said Polly, holding up the package. 
“The man only tried to get the box of ginger- 
bread that I had all ready to send to brother John 
by to-morrow’s coach. Poor man! perhaps he 
was hungry.” 

She closely inspected the wrapping to see if it 
were whole. Her coolness was surprising. 

“It is to be hoped that the aroma of your most 
excellent baking will entice no more thieves," 
said the younger guest, with a stately bow. 

The alarm over, the little group settled down 
again. Polly sat on the great oak settle close by 
the yawning fireplace. Much of the conversation 
that evening concerned the curious attempt to 
steal that box of gingerbread. 

“Tf he had asked civilly for something to eat, 
we should have given him all he wanted, should 
we not, Aunt Nancy?’ Polly asked, brightly. 
She had grown more than usually vivacious. Her 
gaiety now was as perplexing as her coolness at 
the time of the alarm. The two guests exchanged 
significant glances as they watched her. 

Long after the rest had retired Polly kept a 
*‘candle-watch’’ within call of her aged aunt's 
bedside. At intervals during the night the guests 
distinctly heard footsteps in the long “living- 
room” down-stairs, or caught glimpses of her 
flickering candle-light as she crept along the 
echoing hallway. 

Caleb called bright and early the next day for 
his two passengers and the parcel. The neat 
little package for Captain John Day was stowed 
carefully away in the leather stage-box upon 
which the driver sat. He swung the “leaders” 
round, cracked his whip, crossed the ferry, took 
up there his red-headed passenger of the previous 
day, and was soon swinging down the “Old Bay 
Path’’ toward Boston. The red-headed man sat 
by Caleb on the box. 

‘‘Major, what think you of the outside passen- 
ger?” said the younger of the two guests. 

“I did not observe him closely.” 

‘*He is Crane.” 

‘‘What? Crane? The spy? Surely you are 
deceived. But no—now I understand.” 

‘“*What do you mean ?”’ 

‘It was he who tried to steal Miss Polly’s 
gingerbread.” 

‘‘Ah, then there is a mystery.” 

**So it seems. When I rushed out last night I 








saw a red-headed youth drop the box and fly. 
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But I caught no sight of his face. Now I see he 
must have been Crane.”’ 
‘“H—m! Well, tis none of our affair.” 
“Thank God, no!"’ said the younger, and 
mused a while. ‘Are you satisfied with your 
| stay in the enemy's country ?”’ 
| «Yes, James,’’ replied the other, gravely, ‘‘and 
| one month’s experience has taught me that the 
| Colonists are more in earnest, better provided and 
wiser than we have thought. Mark my words, 
| James,—it will take stores of gold and of skill to 
bring these Americans 
into subjection.” 

‘What an odd minx 
is Mistress Polly!’ said 
the younger man. ‘‘Most 
singular was her behavior 
during the excitement of 
last night. I do not un- 
derstand the girl.” 

“She is concerned in 
the mystery that Crane 1s 
employed on, I surmise.” 


with you when you pur- 
sued the plunderer ?” 

“IT donot know. When 
I returned she was sewing 
madly on this precious 
top-coat of mine, as if it 
must be finished whatever 
happened.”’ 

‘Such devotion to the 
welfare of one of his 
Majesty’s officers is quite 
touching. I congratulate 
you upon the impression 
you seem to have made,” 
But the major, in no mood for 
“It is past my 
comprehension, the whole affair — providing, 
indeed, that it has any significance at all.’’ 

When Captain John Day received word from 
his uncle that a man with a parcel awaited him at 
the inn in Market Square, Boston, he lost no time 
in appearing. 

The face of Caleb, the stage-coach driver, was 
a rueful one as he handed the captain his sister’s 
package. He had had, he said, a red-headed 
young man on the box seat with him as far as 
Worcester, and there this passenger had unex- 
pectedly departed. What had become of him he 
did not know. But after Worcester was left, he, 
Caleb, had discovered that the box of gingerbread 
had been tampered with. 

‘“‘An unmannerly rascal!’’ said Caleb. 

Captain Day merely thanked Caleb for his 
pains, and took the box. He found within the 
torn wrappings only a few crumbs of ginger- 
bread; but there were two written messages. One 
was scrawled on a torn scrap of the wrapper of 
the box itself, and the other was Polly’s letter; 
but there was no sign of any communication from 
General Washington. 

The scrawled note on the wrapping paper bore 
neither date nor signature. and read as follows: 

“The Exigencies of War demanded that I 
should open your precious Box ; and the cravings 
of Appetite constrained me to eat up the Uncom- 
monly good Gingerbread baked by your most 
Charming sister, Mistress Polly. The least I can 
do is to send you her letter, since there is nothing 
in it I can use! 

“The idea of my taking several days’ journey 
into the Interior simply to learn the information 
that Mr. Washington had written a Note of 
thanks to a girl! But he was right about the 
Virtues of the Gingerbread! Never was there 
better! A thousand Thanks! A thousand Par- 
dons! And Farewell!’’ 

Polly’s letter was mainly a diary of small 
events at the tavern since her brother’s departure. 
There was much unimportant information about 
the state of Aunt Nancy's health, and then Polly 
said : 

“Ther must be much Want in the Country 
about, for a poor young man, half-starved, no 
doubt, tried vainly last night, to steal my box of 
Gingerbread, made for you. There have been 
two fine Gentlemen staying at the Tavern, and 
that reminds me that you will have Pleasure in 
learning that your little sister is improving much 
in the Art of Needlework. I wish that you 
might see the nice Bit of Sewing that I had the 
Honour of doing upon the Top Coat of the ‘Elder 
of these Two Gentlemen, who have both gone to 
Boston by this stage. It was in the Sleeve of his 
Top Coat, near the Shoulder; and he declared, 
when it was Done, that it was impossible to 
discern where the Rent had been. 

“If you should chance to meet this Gentleman, 
I trust that you will examine this piece of my 
Handiwork; and do not fail to send me by the 
Hand of Caleb any article of Apparel that you 
may wish me to mend against your Return.” 

Nothing in this innocent note had excited the 
smallest suspicion on the part of the wary spy. 
But when Captain John Day read it, he made 
haste to ascertain where the two gentlemen were, 
and was pleased to learn that they had put up at 
Uncle James Daggett’s inn. 

After a refreshing night’s sleep and a hearty 
breakfast at the inn, the two gentlemen, the 
major and his companion, prepared to stroll on 
Boston Common. As the weather was cold, the 
younger of the two, called James, brought down 


said James. 
jesting, interrupted musingly : 


‘‘Did she go to the door | 


His comrade, the major, unfolding his, uttered 
an exclamation of surprise and anger. 

“Zounds! James, what do you think of that ?”’ 
he said, pointing to a slit, evidently made by a 
sharp knife, in his top-coat near the shoulder. 

The younger man examined it closely. ‘I 
should say,’’ said he, “‘that you had been com- 
pletely outwitted, and doubtless made a con- 
venience of, by the little maid at the tavern in 
Springfield. See! Here she sewed the rent you 
had in the garment, and the cut of this knife goes 
straight across it!" 

“The minx had concealed some message in the 
sleeve!*' said the other. ‘Her brother, the rebel 
captain, has been at this house.” 

‘‘Without doubt, and his Majesty’s officer has 
been made the emissary of the rebel commander !"’ 

Polly soon received from Newport a letter from 
her brother John, containing these words: 

“Your Gingerbread, which I doubt not was 
very Good, never arrived. Only by the kindness 
of the Enemy's spy did your letter reach me at 
all. Your plan of sewing the General's message 
to me into the very clothing of a British officer 
in disguise and on parole was indeed a most 
Ingenious one. I managed to secure the Paper 
without other trouble than cutting the cloth. 
Your woman's Wit, I verily believe, did save 
your Brother's Life.’’ 

A small, sealed packet, addressed to ‘‘Mistress 
P. Day, Boatman’s Tavern, at the Ferry, West 
Springfield, Masstts.,’’ arrived about a month 
later from New York. It contained a quaintly 
engraved locket, bearing a miniature portrait of 
the donor, General Washington. The message 
with it read simply : 

“In token of the Commander’s appreciation of 
a valuable Service, faithfully and successfully 


performed.” Ernest N. Bae. 
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ONE GIFT. 


One smile can glorify a day, 
One word new hope impart ; 
The least disciple need not say 
There are no to give away 
If love be in the heart. 
—Pheebe Cary. 
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For the Companion. 


A TURKEY APIECE. 


Not long ago I was searching files of New 
York papers for 1864, when my eye caught the 
headline, ‘‘Thanksgiving Dinner for the Army.” 
I had shared in that feast, and instantly resolved 
to tell the readers of The Youth's Companion 
what I remember of it. 

The words brought me a vision of a cavalry 
brigade in winter-quarters before Petersburg; of 
the three-miles-distant and dim steeples of the 
besieged city; of rows and rows of canvas- 
covered huts sheltering the infantry corps that 
stretched interminably away toward the Army of 
the James. I fancied I could hear again the 
great guns of “Fort Hell’’ infrequently punctua- 
ting the far-away picket-firing by long exclama- 
tion-points of flame, followed each by its sullen 
roar. I fancied I could hear again the rain—the 
rain, rain, and rain! How it fell on red 
Virginia that November of ’64! 

Often, under that rain, the infantry-men—whom 
we used to call ‘‘doughboys,”’ for there was always 
a pretended feud between the riders and the 
trudgers—seemed asleep in the night far beyond 
the breastworks, in their rain-filled holes, each 
with its little mound of earth thrown up toward 
the beleaguered town. 

Their night-firing would slacken almost to 
nothing for many minutes together. It became 
brisker after the b-o-o-oom of a great gun; often 
so much so as to suggest that some of Lee’s 
ragged brigades, their march silenced by the rain, 
had pierced our fore-front again to ‘gobble up” 
our boys on picket, and fling up new rifle-pits on 
the acres reclaimed for a night and a day for the 
tottering Confederacy. 

Rain and rain, and rifle fire. Sometimes the 
crack-a-rac-a-rack would die down to dropping 
shots, and the fort slept, and patter, patter, 
on the veteran canvas we heard the rain, rain, 
rain, not unlike the roll of steady musketry very 
far away. 

The rain, the rifles, and the night! I think 
I sit again beside Charley Wilson, my sick 
“buddy,’’ and hear his uneven breathing through 
all the stamping of the rows of wet horses on 
their corduroy floor roofed with leaky pine 
brush. Sqgu-ush, squ-ush—that is the sound of 
the stable-guard’s boots as he paces slowly 
through the mud, to and fro, with the rain 
rattling on his glazed poncho and corded hat. 

Sometimes he stops to listen to a frantic 
brawling of the wagon-train mules, sometimes to 
the reviving picket-firing. It crackles up for 
causes that we can but guess, then dies down, 
never to silence, but always warning of the huge, 
waiting forces whose alert front gives it forth. 
Barney Donahoe was on stable-guard that 
November night when we first heard of the great 
Thanksgiving dinner that was being collected in 
New York for the army. And it was Barney 
who pulled the latch-string of our hut: 

“Byes, did yez hear phwat Sergeant Cunning- 
ham was tellin’ av the Thanksgivin’ turkeys 
that’s comin’ ?”’ 
“Come in out of the rain, Barney,’ says 
Charley, feebly. 





their top-coats. 


“Faith, I wisht I dar, but it’s meself is on 


shtable-guard. Bedad, it’s a foine fire ye’ve got. 
Ne’er a better has Ould Jimmy himself’’—Old 
Jimmy was our colonel. ‘‘Ye’ve heard tell of 
the turkeys and the pois ?”’ 

“Yes. Bully for the folks at home!”’ said 
Charley. ‘The notion of turkey next Thursday 
has done me good already. I was thinking I'd 
go to hospital to-médrrow, but now I guess I 
won't.” 

‘“‘Hoshpital! Kape clear av the hoshpital, 
Char-les, dear. Sure, they'd cut a man’s leg off 
behind the ears for to cure him av indigestion.” 

“Is it going to rain all night, Barney ?"’ 

“It is, bad cess to it; and to-morrow and the 
day afther, I'm thinkin’. The blackness of night 
is outside—be jabers, you could cut it like turf 
wid a shpade! If it wasn’t for the ould fort 
flamin’ out wanst ina while, I'd be thinkin’ I'd 
never an oi in me head, barrin’ that the fires in 
the tents far an’ near gives a bit of dimness to 
the dark. Phwat toime is it?” 

‘Quarter to twelve, Barney.” 

“‘Troth, then, the relief will be soon coming. I 
must be thrampin’ the mud of Virginia to save 
the Union. Good night, byes. I kem to give 
yez the good word. Kape yer heart light an’ 
aisy, Char-les, dear. Kape yer moind on the 
turkeys and the pois. Troth and it’s meself has 
the tashte for thim dainties!” 

“I don’t believe I’ll be able to eat a mite of the 
Thanksgiving,’’ says Charley, as we hear Barney 
squ-ush away; ‘“‘but just to see the brown on a 
real old brown home turkey will do me a heap of 
good.” . 

“You'll be all right by Thursday, Charley, I 
guess; won’t you? It’s only Sunday night 
now.” 

Of course I cannot remember the very words of 
that talk in the night, twenty-eight years ago. 
But the coming of Barney I recollect well, and 
the general drift of what was said. 

Charley turned on his bed of hay-covered poles, 
and I put my hand under his gray blanket to 
feel if his legs were well covered by the long 
overcoat he lay in. Then I tucked the blanket 
well in about his feet and shoulders, pulled his 
poncho again to its full length over him, and sat 
on a cracker-box looking at our fire for a long 
time, while the rain spattered through the canvas 
in spray. 

Do the boys of the saved Union realize how the 
boys that saved the Union lived in winter 
quarters ? : 

Yes, I mean just what I say—‘‘the boys that 
saved the Union.*’ Charley Wilson and I were 
both under seventeen, though down on the rolls as 
nineteen each, and tens of thousands of other 
boys were credited with more years than they 
had lived. 

Here sit I in middle age, still loving my 
‘buddy’ Charley, the most popular boy in 
Company I. From a Pennsylvania farm in the 
hills he came forth to the field early in that black 
fall of °64, strong, tall and merry, fit to ride for 
the nation’s hfe, a mighty wielder of an axe, 
“bold, cautious, true, and my loving comrade.” 

We were “the kids’’ to Company I. To 
“buddy’’ with Charley I gave up my share of 
the hut I had helped to build as old Bader’s 
‘“pard."" Then the ‘kids’ set about the 
construction of a new residence. 

It stood farther from the parade ground than 
any hut in the row except the big cabin of ‘‘old 
Brownie,’ the ‘“‘greasy cook,’’ who called us to 
‘“‘bean—oh!"" with so resonant a shout, and 
so majestically served out our rations of pork, 
‘‘salt horse’’ (beef), long-boiled, sickeningty sweet 
coffee, hardtack, and the daily loaf of despondent- 
looking bread. 

The dimensions of the winter residence of ‘the 
kids’’ were ordained by the four pieces of shelter- 
tent destined to form its combined roof and 
ceiling. Each piece was about six feet square; 
each had white bone buttons and button-holes 
on all sides. The canvas when buttoned together 
lapped over some three or four inches, and 
measured nearly twelve feet by twelve. When 
passed over the round ridge-pole and stretched on 
the poles that sloped from the ridge to the hut's 
side, the cotton covered a space of nearly twelve 
feet by eight. 

Charley and I built the sides of our hut about 
four feet high with straight, green pine poles 
with the bark on The ends were carried up to 
the ridge-pole, and the hut’s front was that end 
which looked out on the company stables. On 
one side of the ridge this front was built outward, 
bow-window fashion, of long poles stuck on end 
into the ground close together. These formed our 
chimney, whose interior of mud was renewed as 
often as it crumbled away under the action of our 
fire. 

Our door of flour-barrel staves was about two 
feet wide; it sagged on leather hinges, and one 
end of it was cut away to shut against the sloping 
side. A wooden latch fastened the door, and 
from this a bit of string went outside, so that any 
| one could come in without knocking. 

My ‘“‘buddy”’ and I slept on opposite sides of 
our winter residence. The bedsteads were made 
of poles laid lengthwise and lifted about two feet 
from the ground. These were covered thinly 
with hay from the bales that were regularly 
delivered for the company’s horse fodder. 

Our floor was of earth, with a few flour-barrel 
staves and cracker-box sides laid down for rugs. 
Over the fireplace our carbines and sabres hung 
crossed on pegs, above our Bibles and the precious 
daguerreotypes of home. When we happened t¢ 
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have enough wood for a bright fire, we felt much 
snugger than you might suppose. 

Before ever that dark November began, Charley 
had been suffering from one of those wasting 
diseases that so often clung to and carried off the 
strongest men of both armies. But sharing the 
soldiers’ inveterate prejudice against hospitals 
attended by young doctors who, the men believed, 
experimented for practice, my poor “buddy” 
strove to do his regular duties. 

He paraded with the sick before the regimental 
doctor as seldom as possible. He was favored by 
the sergeants and helped in every way by the 
men, and so continued to stay with the company 


at that wet season, when drill and parades were | 


impracticable. 

The idea of a Thanksgiving dinner for half a 
million men by sea and land fascinated Charley’s 
imagination, and cheered him 
mightily. But I could not see 
that his strength increased, as he 
often alleged. 

‘“Ned, you bet I'll be on hand 
when them turkeys are served 
out,” he would say. ‘You won't 
need to carry my Thanksgiving 
dinner up from Brownie’s. Say, 
aint it bully for the folks at home 
to be giving us a Thanksgiving like 
this? Turkeys, sausages, mince- 
pies! They say there’s going to be 
apples and celery for all hands!" 

“S’pose you'll be able to eat, 
Charley ?” 

“Able! Of course I'll be able! 
I'll be just as spry as you be on 
Thanksgiving. See if I don't carry 
my own turkey all right. Yes, by 
gum, if it weighs twenty pounds!’’ 

“There won’t be a_ turkey 
apiece.” 

“No, eh? Well, that’s what I 
figure on. Half a turkey, anyhow. 
Got to be; besides chickens, hams, 
sausages, and all kind of fixin’s. 

“You heard what Bill Sylves- 
ter’s girl wrote from Philamadink- 
a-daisy-oh? No, eh? Well, he 
come in a-purpose to read me the 
letter. Says there’s goin’ to be 
three or four hundred thousand 
turkeys, besides them fixin’s! 

“Sherman’s boys can’t get any,” 
Charley’s calculation ran ; ‘‘they’re 
marched too far away, out of 
reach. The Shenandoah boys ’ll 
get some, and Butler's crowd, and 
us chaps and the blockading squadrons. Bill’s 
girl says so. We'll get the whole lot between us. 

*‘Four hundred thousand turkeys! Of course 
there'll be a turkey apiece—there’s got to be if 
there’s any sense in arithmetic. Oh, I'll be 
choosin’ between breast meat and hind-legs on 
Thanksgiving—you bet your sweet life on that.” 

This expectation that there would be a turkey 
apiece was not shared by Company I, but no one 
denied it in Charley’s hearing. The boy held it 
as sick people often do fantastic notions, and all 
fell into the humor of strengthening the reasoning 
on which he went. 

It was clear that no appetite for turkey moved 
my poor *“‘buddy,”’ but that his brain was busy 
with the “whole turkey apiece’’ idea as one 
significant of the immense liberality of the folks 
at home, and their absorbing interest in the 
army. 

‘*Where’s there any other nation that ever was 
that would get to work and fix up four hundred 
thousand turkeys for the boys?’ he often 
remarked, with ecstatic patriotism. 

I have often wondered why ‘Bill Sylvester's 
girl’’ gave that flourishing account of the 
preparations for our Thanksgiving dinner. It 
was only on searching the newspaper files recently 
that I learned what she must have gone on. 
Newspapers seldom reached our regiment: until 
they were several weeks old, and I never knew 
till lately how enthusiastic were the pressmen of 
November, 64, concerning the Thanksgiving 
dinner for the army. 

For instance, on the morning of that Thanks- 
giving day, the 24th of November, the New York 
Tribune said editorially : 

“Forty thousand turkeys, eighty thousand 
turkeys, one hundred and sixty thousand turkeys, 
nobody knows how many turkeys have been sent 
to our soldiers. Such masses of breast meat and 
such mountains of stuffing;- drumsticks enough 
to fit out three or four grand armies, a perfect 
promontory of pope's noses, a mighty aggregate 
of wings! The gifts of their lordships to the 
supper which Grangousier spread to welcome 
Gargantua were nothing to those which our good 
people at home send to their friends in the field; 
and no doubt every soldier, 1f his dinner does not 
set him thinking too intently of that home, will 
prove himself a valiant trencherman.” 

Across the vast encampment before Petersburg 
a biting wind blew that Thanksgiving day. It 
came through every cranny of our hut, it bellied 
the canvas on one side and tightened it on the 
other, it pressed flat down the smoke from a 
hundred thousand mud chimneys, and swept the 
little coals that fell on the canvas away so quickly 
that they had not time to burn through. 

When I went out toward noon, for perhaps the 


twentieth time that day, to learn whether our | 


commissary wagons had returned from City 
an 
Point with the turkeys, the muddy parade ground 





was dotted with groups of shivering men, all| cotton in which some of the consignment had 


looking anxiously for the feast’s arrival. 

Officers frequently came out, to exchange a few 
cheery words with their men, from the tall, close 
hedge of withering pines stuck on end that 
enclosed the officers’ quarters on the opposite side 
of the parade ground. | 

No turkeys at twelve o’clock! None at one! 

| Two, three, four, five o'clock passed by, and still 

nothing had been heard of our absent wagons. 
Charley was too weak to get out that day, but he 
cheerfully scouted the idea that a turkey for each 
man would not arrive sooner or later. 

The rest of us dined and supped on ‘‘commis- | 
sary.’ It was not good commissary, either, for | 


| Brownie, the ‘“‘greasy cook,’’ had gone on leave 
to visit a ‘“‘doughbhoy’’ cousin of the Sixth Corps. 
| «You'll have turkey for dinner, boys,”’ he had 





For a Whole Company 


said, on serving out breakfast. “If you're 
wanting coffee, Tom can make it.’’ Thus we had 
to dine and sup on the amateur productions of 
the cook’s mate. 

A multitude of woful rumors concerning the | 
absent fowls flew round that evening. The 
‘‘Johnnies,’’ we heard, had raided round the 
army and captured the fowls! Butler’s colored 
troops had got all the turkeys, and had been 
feeding on turkeys for two days! The officers 
had ‘‘gobbled’’ the whole consignment for their 
own use! The whole story of the Thanksgiving 
dinner was a newspaper hoax! Nothing was too 
incredible for men so bitterly disappointed. 

Brownie returned before “lights out’? sounded, 
and reported facetiously that the ‘‘doughboys” 

he had visited were feeding full of turkey and all 
manner of fixings. There were so many wagons 
waiting at City Point that the roads round there 
were blocked for miles. We could not fail to get 
our turkeys to-morrow. With this expectation 
we went, pretty happy, to bed. 

«There'll be a turkey apiece, you'll see, Ned,” 
said Charley, in a confident, weak voice, as I 
turned in. ‘We'll all have a bully Thanksgiving 
to-morrow.” 

The morrow broke as bleakly as the preceding 
day, and without a sign of turkey for our 
brigade. But about twelve o'clock a great 
shouting came from the parade ground. 

“The turkeys have come!” cried Charley, 
| trying to rise. ‘Never mind picking out a big 
|one for me; any one will do. I don’t believe I 
| can eat a bite, but I want 
| to see it. My, aint it kind 
| of the folks at home!”’ 
| I ran out, and found 
| his surmise as. to the 
larrival of the wagons 
| correct. They were filing 
into the enclosure around 
the quartermaster’s tent. 
Nothing but an order that 
the men should keep to 
company quarters pre- 
vented the whole regiment 
helping to unload the deli- 

cacies of the season. 

| Soon foraging parties 
went from each company 

to the quartermaster’s 
enclosure. Company I 
sent six men. They re- 

| turned, grinning, in about 

| half an hour, with one 

| box on one man’s shoulders. 





It was carried to 
Sergeant Cunningham's cabin, the nearest to the 
parade ground, the most distant from that of 
“the kids,’’ in which Charley lay waiting. We 
crowded round the sergeant’s hut with some 
sinking of enthusiasm. 

There was no cover on the box except a bit of | pathetic to me, for 1 never saw Charley after that | people who had lived in Minnesota fifteen years. 


| probably been wrapped. 
| off, and those nearest Cunningham’s door saw 





Brownie whisked this 


disclosed two small turkeys, a chicken, four 
rather disorganized pies, two handsome Bologna 
sausages, and six very red apples. 

We were nearly seventy men. The comical 
side of the case struck the boys instantly. Their 
disappointment was so extreme as to be absurd. 
There might be two ounces of feast apiece if the 
whole were equally shared. All hands laughed ; 
not a man swore. 

The idea of an equal distribution seemed to 
have no place in that company. One proposed 
that all should toss up for the lot. 

Another suggested drawing lots; a third that 
we should set the Thanksgiving dinner at one 
end of the parade ground and run a race for it, 
“grab who can.” 

At this point Barney Donahoe 
spoke up. 

‘“‘Begorra, yez can race for wan 
turkey av yez loike. But the other 
wan is goin’ to Char-les Wilson !”’ 

There was not a dissenting voice. 
Charley was altogether the most 
popular member of Company I, 
and every man knew how he had 
clung to the turkey apiece idea. 

‘““Never let on a word," said 
Sergeant Cunningham. * He'll 
think there’s a turkey for every 
man !”’ 

The biggest bird, the least dis- 
organized pie, a Bologna sausage, 
and the whole six apples were 
placed in the cloth that had covered 
the box. I was deputed to carry 
the display to my “‘buddy.”’ 

As I marched down the row 
from the crowd round Cunning- 
ham’s tent. 
scramble. Some man had with a 
riotous impulse seized the box and 
flung its contents in the air over 
the thickest of the crowd. Next 
moment the turkey was seized by 
haif a dozen hands. As many 
more helped to tear it to pieces. 

Barney Donahoe ran past me 
with a leg, and two laughing men 
after him. Those who secured 
larger portions took a 
quickly as possible, and yielded 
the rest to clutching hands. The 
Bologna sausage was shared in like 
fashion, but I never heard of any one who got 
a taste of the pies. 


‘‘Here’s your turkey, Charley,”’ said I, entering 


with my burden. 

‘*Where’s yours, Ned ?”’ 

“I’ve got my turkey all 
Cunningham's tent.’’ 

‘Didn't I tell you there’d be a turkey apiece ?"’ 
he cried gleefully, as I unrolled the lot. ‘And 
sausages, apples, a whole pie—oh, say, aint they 
bully folks up home!” 

“They are,” said I. ‘I believe we'd have had 
a bigger Thanksgiving yet if it wasn’t such a 
trouble getting it distributed.” 

“You'd better believe it. 
in the world for the army,”’ he said, lying back. 

“Can’t you eat a bite, ‘buddy’ ?”’ 

“No; I’m not a mite hungry. 
it. It won’t spoil before to-morrow. 
can share it all out among the boys.” 


Looking at the turkey, the sick lad fell asleep. | 


Barney Donahoe softly opened our door, stooped 
his head under the lintel, and gazed a few moments 
at the quiet face turned to the Thanksgiving 
turkey. Man after man followed to gaze at the 


| company’s favorite and the fowl which, they 


knew, tangibly symbolized to him the immense 
love of the nation for the flower of its manhood in 
the field. 


Indeed, the people had forwarded an enormous | 


Thanksgiving feast, but it was impossible to 
distribute it evenly, and we were one of the 
regiments that came short. 


Grotesque, that scene was? Yes, very gro- 
tesque. But Charley had his Thanksgiving 
dinner, and the men of Company I, perhaps, 
enjoyed a profounder satisfaction than if they 
had feasted more materially. 

The memory of that grotesque scene is peculiarly 


of tents a tremendous yelling arose | 


I turned to see the | 


bite as | 


right enough at | 


They'd do anything | 


But I'll look at | 
Then you | 


Thanksgiving day. Before the afternoon was 
half gone the doctor sent an ambulance for him, 
and insisted that he should go to the hospital at 
City Point. 

By Christmas his wasted body 
three weeks in the red Virginia soul. 


Epwarp W. McTavisn. 
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For the Companion. 


THE REIGN OF KARL JOHAN. 


There was a prolonged shriek from the locomo- 
tive, which had been stopped for a few moments. 
Then the heavy wheels began to creak and groan, 
and the train resumed its flight. 

Miss Jane Humphreys had a momentary feeling 
of being treacherously deserted as she watched it 
steam away from the way-station of Cherokee 
Park, Minnesota. Why Park? she wondered, 
looking vaguely about her. There was not a tree 
in sight. 


The little station was of pine, rough and 
unpainted. So was the platform on which she 


and her trunk had been hastily deposited. There 
was no house within a mile, and the station was 
deserted. 

Everything seemed new and unfamiliar, except 
the sunset that flared red on the western horizon. 
It was so much like.the sunsets Miss Humphreys 
had often watched frogi™*pe front porch of a white 
cottage in Massachusetts, tMa nist came to her 
eyes when its vivid crimson Tiga pale and 
fade away. ee is : 

She looked fi netygaliMelpiess ee 
there on the pl orm in the gathering @sk. %.: 
was twenty-nine years old, and she had come to 
teach school in Cherokee Park—if there really 
was a Cherokee Park, and if she were not having 
a depressing dream. She had never taught 
school before. Stern necessity had driven her to 
Minnesota. 

She was happily startled from her reflections 
by the sound of wagon wheels. Miss Humphreys 
| looked eagerly up to find deliverance at hand. 
| ‘Whoa, dere!’ ejaculated a boy who 

driving a horse in a large buggy. “You aint 
| po-lite to run past de young lady dot vay!" 

| The words were uttered in the singsong tone 
peculiar to Norwegians. Miss Humphreys, who 
had never heard it before, found it distinctly 
pleasant to the ear. 

The boy looked strong and manly. He could 
| not have been much over sixteen years old. He 
| had merry blue eyes, and light hair which curled 
tightly all over his head. His face was tanned 
to a reddish-brown. 

He jumped lightly from the wagon, and took 
off his cap when he drew near Miss Humphreys. 

‘*Iss you de new skole-lady ?”’ he said. ‘Mis* 
Ryder she sent me to take you, but de train did 
come too soon for me. I am sorrowful for dot. 
My name iss Karl Johan Lassen. It may be dot 
I go to your skole dis vinter. Yoost t'ink!—me 
so big, and cannote read de Engelsk !"’ 

Karl Johan laughed so heartily at his own 
educational shortcomings that Miss Humphreys 
had to laugh too—for the first time since she had 
left Massachusetts. 

“I hope you wed come,” said she, the smile still 
lingering at the corners of her mouth. ‘Pardon 
me, but may I ask if you are a Norwegian? I 
| have never known one before.”’ 

Karl Johan stared in wonder. 

‘Dot iss queer,”’ he said at last. ‘Minnesota 
|} iss so full off de Norsker. I come from Chris- 
tiansand two yearago. My fader and mooder iss 
| dead, you know.”’ 

| ‘And mine, too,” said Miss Humphreys, in a 
| low tone. 

‘Iss dot so?"’ exclaimed Karl Johan, with 
| quick sympathy. He saw that the tears were 
|near Miss Humphreys’ eyes, and with ready 
} tact he began to talk to his horse, and tell a long 
story about the intelligence of the animal. 

‘And you are named Karl Johan after the 
| former king, of course?’’ pursued Miss Hum- 
phreys, after a minute or two of silence. 

‘‘Yaas,"’ said Karl Johan, smiling. ‘You know 
de Norsk historee putty goot. I vass borned on 
de day vat Karl XV. died, so my fader gif me 
a king name, you know.” 

“And you wear the name worthily,”’ thought 
Miss Humphreys, looking at the well-knit figure 
and the large, yet not uncomely, features. 

“Are we far from Mr. Ryder’s house?’ she 
asked. 

“You see dot rolling off de ground vere de 
sunshine yoost vent down?’ said Karl Johan, 
pointing westward with the handle of his whip. 
“Dey calls it a hill,’’ he added, contemptuously, 
“dough it be not mooch like de hills in Norway. 
On de odder side off dot iss de Cher’kee Park, 





was 


| 


| 


and dere iss de skole and de houses. Mester 
Ryder he lifs dere. He iss a goot man. I vorrk 


for him. You know him?” 

**Yes,”” said Miss Humphreys. 
niece.” 

‘Niece ?”” said Karl Johan, looking puzzled. 
‘‘Vat iss dot ?”’ 

‘“‘He is my uncle—my mother’s brother,’’ Miss 
Humphreys explained, smiling. 

‘Iss dot so? Iss niece de young lady vat hass a 
ooncle? Mester Ryder he did call you dot, but I 
t’ought he did mean nice/ Ha! ha! ha! you see 
I must truly go to de skole!”’ 

Joel Ryder and his wife were New England 


“TIT am his 
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It was her uncle who had obtained for Miss 
Humphreys the little school in Cherokee Park. | 

On the following Monday Miss Humphreys | 
started out for her school, which was about ay 
mile away from Joel Ryder’s house. It was | 
early in November, and the weather was chilly. 
Her heart sank lower and lower when she thought 
of the struggle before her. 


She had started | 
early, meaning to 
take possession of | 
her little kingdom before any of her subjects were | 
there. But when she drew near the schoolhouse, | 
she heard some one whistling a cheerful tune | 
within. Her reign was to be disputed by Karl | 
Johan, it seemed! She knew it was he, for she 
had been wakened that morning by this very | 
tune. 

She had to use her key to get in, for the door 
was locked. Karl Johan was bending over the 
rusty stove, carefully arranging corn-cobs around 
a reluctant flame. 

*“Goot morning!”’ he said, cheerily. “I did 
know dis room vas cold, so I did come to put in 
de shtove. Dey t’ink a skole-lady must do every- 
t'ing here.”’ 

‘Isn't there a janitor?"’ Miss Humphreys 
exclaimed in dismay. ‘‘How kind of you to 
come so early and do it for me! I'm afraid I 
shouldn’t have known how.”’ 

“So lt’ink. I never did see such a fire-vood as 
dey haf here—corn-cob and twisting off hay! 
And dis got all vetted by de rain.” 


“But how did you get in?’’ asked Miss 
Humphreys. 
“T’rough de vindow.’’ Karl Johan smiled 


triumphantly. ‘I t’ink I vould not ask for de 
key, but supprise your eye mit a fire. I do begin 
to shtudy to-day. Mester Ryder iss a kind man 
to let me go so soon. I did t’ink to vait till 
Januar.” 

Karl Johan did not know that Miss Humphreys 
had spoken to. her uncle about him, and that Joel 
Ryder had somewhat reluctantly consented to let 
him begin school at once, if he would help 
diligently with the farm work out of school 
hours. 

The tall young fellow, gravely reading the 
primer lesson with the seven-year-olds, was a 
sufficiently ludicrous figure, and the comicality 
of it never seemed to lose its zest to the snickering 
school. 









There was little study during the half-hour 
every morning when Karl Johan’s class was on 
the rostrum. But he took the smiles and the 
jeering remarks out of school hours with the 
utmost good humor. He soon had the opportunity 
of showing them that ‘‘he laughs best who laughs 
last.”’ 

About two weeks after the term had opened he 
asked Miss Humphreys for permission to join the 
highest class in arithmetic. It was granted, for 
Miss Humphreys had quickly seen that 
Karl Johan was much further advanced 
in some studies than most of her pupils, 
even if he was just learning to read 
English. 

There was a laugh when he rose with 
the rest of the class the next day, but 
the laughter turned to looks of amazed 
approval and admiration when he 
rattled unconcernedly through a demonstration 
of the hardest problem of the lesson, stumbling 
only on the pronunciation of the long words, for 
some of which he substituted Norwegian ones. | 
That evening he walked home with Miss Hum- | 
phreys, and his heart was gladdened by her 
words of cheer and praise. 

“TI wish there were more in the school so 
helpful and so studious as you are, Karl Johan,”’ 
she sighed. ‘They all whisper a good deal, but I | 
suppose they do that in all schools, so I don’t | 
mind it—not very much. But I do not like loud 
laughter and loud talking, and it ought to be 
abolished.” 

“It ought to be abolish,’’ said Karl Johan, as if 
repeating a lesson. | 

“Jim Kennedy is the ringleader, I know, and | 
I’ve spoken to him several times, but it doesn’t | 
seem to do any good. If he wasn’t so big, I| 





think I should use the ruler on him. But—I'm 
afraid of him!’’ She laughed nervously. 
‘He iss a big coward!’’ Karl Johan declared. 


“You haf no need to be afraid. Yoost call him | much-thumbed second reader. 


up next time—you see!”’ 

The opportunity of ‘calling him up’’ came a 
few days later, when Jim Kennedy deliberately 
began to hold an andible conversation with his 
‘“chum,’’ who sat at least 
fifteen feet away from him. 

Miss Humphreys looked 
as if she did not hear him 
at first, but he kept it up, 
setting his neighbors into a 
titter. The disturbance was 
too great to be passed by. 

‘‘Master Kennedy, step 
up here, please,”’ said Miss 
Humphreys, trying to look 
brave, though her lips had 
lost their color, and her 
voice trembled. She took 
up a ruler from her desk. 

‘Hold out your hand, 
please.”’ 

Jim Kennedy grinned. 
He was a heavy, sullen 
youth, with a shock of 
black hair and large and 
muscular arms and hands. 

“I guess not, just now,” 
he said. ‘It would take a 
bigger woman than you to 

make me, too, unless I felt like it.”’ 

Karl Johan listened, with quivering nostrils. 
His face was pale with indignation. 

“Then you may go home,” said Miss Hum- 
phreys, sternly; ‘‘and don’t appear in the school- 
room again till you are ready to apologize and 
take your punishment.” 

Jim Kennedy swaggered to his seat, but he did 
not take out his books or make any movement 
toward going. He stared impudently and 
derisively at Miss Humphreys. The rest of the 
school looked on breathlessly. 

“T’ll go home when I get ready !’’ he declared. 


“Vell, you’re ready now!’’ exclaimed Karl | 


Johan, striding up to him, and seizing his coat 
collar. ‘You ought to be sorrowful for yourself, 
to act like dot to a orphan skole-lady !”” 

Miss Humphreys’ nerves were so unstrung 
that she felt a desire to laugh aloud when she 
heard herself called an ‘‘orphan skole-lady.” 
But the school did not seem to see the humor of 
it, and with an effort she restrained herself. 

“You better let go o’ me, or I'll make you 
sorrowful !’’ growled Jim Kennedy. ‘Take your 
hands off, I say!" 

‘Not till I got you out off de doors once,’’ said 
Kari Johan, firmly. 

Jim kicked and struggled and threatened, but 
it was all of no use. Karl Johan’s grip on his 
coat was like steel, and before the astonished 
bully knew it he was sitting by the door-step in 
a drift of snow. The whole school uttered a 
subdued cheer. 

After that there was not a 
more orderly school in the 
State of Minnesota than Miss 
Humphreys’, for the mutinous 
ones knew that Karl Johan 
would at once crush all signs 
of rebellion. 

“It vass de only vay,’ he 
said apologetically to Miss 
Humphreys that evening. <I 
hope you vill oxcuse me. 
You vass not shtrong 
to do it, so it did seem 
dat I must.” 

Joel Ryder listened 
to the story with a 7 


chuckle of delight, and even Mrs. Ryder thought 
Karl Johan had done exactly the right thing. 

“That Kennedy boy made more trouble last 
year!’’ she declared. ‘He actually drove Miss 
Willis away from the school. She said she 
couldn't stand it another term.” 

Jim Kennedy did not return to the school, but 
his blustering threats of revenge upon Miss 
Humphreys were repeated and commented upon 
in Cherokee Park, where anything promising a 
little excitement was often more than a nine days’ 
wonder. Jim made no threats against Karl 
Johan—he was afraid to do that. 

Months passed, and the last week of school was 
drawing near. Miss Humphreys had proved to 
be so satisfactory a teacher, and her pupils had 
made such progress, that the school term had 
been lengthened a month. Cherokee Park was 
making the best of an educational opportunity. 


Karl Johan had been unable to attend during 
the last few weeks, but he was studying at home, 
evenings, and he pored till a late hour over a 
His English had 


| become more grammatical, but it had lost none 


of its quaintness of accent. Miss Humphreys 
hoped it never would. 

He was out in the barn one Saturday afternoon, 
whistling as usual, when he discovered a breath- 
less little figure in the doorway. It was Mary 
Ann Kennedy, Jim’s sister. 

“OQ Karl Johan!”’ she panted, “those nasty 
boys are goin’ to play a trick on Miss Humphreys 
on the first of April—that’s Monday. They was 
talkin’ about it to-day, and didn’t know I was 
’round. I’ve run all the way to tell you. P’raps 
you can stop it some way.” 

“Vat boys, and vat vere dey going to do?” 
asked Karl Johan. 

‘It was Jim, and Billy Finch and the Sharp 
boys. They're goin’ to dress up in sheets, and 
frighten her just as she comes out o’ school 
She'll have some examination papers to correct, 
you know, and it’ll be dark before she goes.”’ 

Karl Johan looked serious. “Vy don’t you 
tell Miss Humphreys ?’’ he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t dare to! Jim'll lick me if he 
knows I’ve told. You won’t let him know I've 
told you, will you, Karl Johan ?”’ 

‘*Vell, I guess not!’ said Karl Johan. 

‘I thought you might be able to fix it some 
way ’thout tellin’ her. You're pretty smart, I 
think—in ’rithmetic, anyway !”" 

“T’ank you, leetle Mary Ann. 
all dot tome. I'll fix ’em!” 

‘“You—you won’t hurt Jim, or get him into 
trouble ?’’ pleaded Mary Ann. 

‘Not a hair off hiss head—no troubles at all!’ 
Karl Johan promised, with a magnanimous wave 
of his hand. 

If Mary Ann had seen him take a huge rusty 
pistol from the bottom of his trunk late that 
evening, her fears for Jim’s safety might not 
have been at rest. He grinned as he carefully 
examined it. It had been given him by his 
uncle, Thorvald Hansen, when Karl Johan left 
| Christiansand. Uncle Thorvald had loaded it, 
| for no one knew what dangers his nephew might 
meet with in that wild and strange continent 
called America. 

Then Kari Johan’s actions became more 
mysterious than ever. He stepped softly into 
the kitchen, and tiptoed over to a small closet in 
the rear. In this closet were hanging a few calico 
gowns, used by Mrs. Ryder during the day. 
Some of them were old, and she had not worn 
| them for some time. 

Kari Johan lit a match, selected a gown she 
would not be likely to miss, and carried it off in 
triumph. Chuckling all the time, he wrapped 
his pistol in it, locked them both in the trunk, 
and went to bed. 

A little after five o'clock on Monday afternoon 
Miss Humphreys had a visitor at her school. It 


Vell, you leave 






























was Karl Johan, and he carried a bundle wrapped 
in brown paper. 


floor,’’ he announced, trying to 
look unconcerned. He had done 
the sweeping all the winter, so his 
errand was not new or surprising. 

“You are very good, Karl 
Johan,"’ said Miss Humphreys, 
looking abstractedly up from a 
long column of figures. ‘But it 
seems to me it hardly needs it 


just now. It was swept Saturday. 
Can't we wait till to-morrow, 
when —”’ 


But Karl Johan had already 
rushed into the entry for the broom, 
and such a cloud of dust preceded 
him as he advanced that Miss 
Humphreys was compelled to close 
f both mouth and eyes. 
—- gathering her examination papers 

together, she beat a hasty retreat. 
“T can't stand such an onslaught 
as that, Karl Johan,’’ she laughed, 
“so I'll leave the field to you. 
You evidently want to drive me 
away. I can correct the rest at 
home.”’ 

When she was gone Karl Johan 

sat down and laughed heartily. 
“Dat vass a putty goot April fool choke,’ 
he said; “but I guess I vill play a better von 

in a little vile. . 


ep SS -s 





You'll see! 

When the room was swept he donned Mrs. 
Ryder’s dingy calico gown, and seated himself in 
Miss Humphreys’ chair, bending a smiling face 
over imaginary papers. By this time it was 
dark. 

He did not have to wait long. Presently he 
heard a rustling sound at one of the windows. 
Karl Johan did not stir. 

The clock ticked on monotonously, and the 
dusk turned to darkness. The weather was cold, 
and Karl Johan’s joy became almost too great to 
retain when he thought of how the teeth of the 
impatient conspirators must be chattering. 

At last, when recognition was no longer 
possible, he rose. Mrs. Ryder’s gown reached 
only a trifle below his knees, and it was so tight 
that he was hardly able to breathe. Altogether, 
it was a sufficiently grotesque caricature of Miss 
Humphreys that stepped carelessly out of the 
school-room that evening. 





Karl Johan's exit was greeted with a series of 


“I haf come to sveep up de/ 


Hurriedly | 


| baby of four years as one often sees. 


hollow and blood-curdling groans. Looking 
backward he saw four ghostly figures in white 
gliding softly behind him. 

With a scream that would have done credit to 
any frightened woman, he started off on a 
breathless run, the four giggling ghosts following. 

But a moment or two later the scared school 
teacher seemed to her pursuers to become a 
different being. Turning swiftly, she pointed a 
pistol into the air, and fired three shots in rapid 
succession. 

There were shouts of terror and confusion from 
the pursuers, and with a derisive parting laugh 
Kari Johan walked on unmolested. He had not 
been recognized. 

The story delighted the ears of all Cherokee 
Park the next day. Life became such a burden 
to the crestfallen jokers that they made no further 
attempt to annoy Miss Humphreys, even after 
her champion’s departure to take up the home- 
stead on which he now prospers. 

Miss Humphreys smiled when she began to tell 
me the story I have just given to you, but her 
voice trembled a little, even though she smiled, 
as she added . 

“The reign of Karl Johan, you see, was not 
| without insurrection and rebellion, but he put 
them down with a strong hand, and without 
bloodshed. The ‘orphan skole-lady’ was chival- 
rously defended, and literature and education 
flourished.’ 





Antony E. ANDERSON. 
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For the Companion. 


| IN A CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL. 





“T want some candy, I do want some c-a-ndy !”” 
Up from a snowy white little bed in the sunniest 
| corner of the long, spotiessly clean ward of the 
children's hos- 
pital rose a 
shrill, pleading, 
childish ery. 
“Oh, but I 
can’t give you 
any candy, my 
dear,’’ said the 
neatly attired 
nurse, gently. 
“It would make 
you very sick.”’ 
“TI do want 
some candy,” 
wailed out the 
little fellow who 
was not much 





CS Ke ‘ 
more than four 


years old, with the persistency and unreasonable- 
ness of childhood. ‘Oh, dear! why can’t I have 
some candy ?” 

| But firmness as well as gentleness is one of the 
essentials of the successful nurse, and poor little 
| Tommy had to go without his candy, although 
the nurse promised him a bit of maple sugar 
“by and by.” 

| In another bed the almost bloodless lips of a 
pale-faced little boy of five years were quivering 
| pitifully, and his big blue eyes were filling with 
tears because the doctor had just come into the 
ward, and he ‘‘didn’t want the doctor to come.”’ 

“But you wouldn't get well if the doctor didn't 
come, Georgie,’ said the nurse. 

‘‘But his med’sun is horrid, and he hurts me,” 
cried the boy, who had had a surgical operation 
performed in order that he might not be a cripple 
for life. 

In the little white bed next to him was a silent 

and meekly patient child but three years old, 
| whe must lie all the day and all the night flat 
/on his back, with his neck and head in a steel 
;and leather frame and straps across his brow, 
| because of a spinal trouble that nothing but 
| weeks and months of this treatment would cure. 
| His tiny face had the transparent whiteness 
| and his big black eyes the pleading, pathetic look 
| of those who have never known what it is to be 
| strong and well. His small, thin hands were 
| crossed patiently on his breast, and there he lay, 
| “the most patient little creature in the ward,” 
| said the nurse, as she patted his white cheek 
| gently with her finger tips. 

He was the baby of a poor widow who “went 
| out washing” for a living. 

| There were nineteen other beds in the ward, 
and in them boys of from two and a half to ten 
or twelve years of 
age. They were all 
‘free patients’’—chil- 
dren of the very poor, 
who were being cared 
for through the gen- 
erosity of the rich. 

Across the wide 
hall was another long 
ward, with twenty or 
more little girls and 
boys in it—one of 
them as plump and 
black and roguish- 
looking a little colored 
She was 
| nearly well now, however, and her full lips parted 

in laughter over her snowy white teeth, her black 
eyes sparkled, and she gave a little squeal of 
delight when we entered the ward. 

Her blackness was increased by a new night- 
gown of the brightest scarlet flannel. She began 
| to squirm around in her snowy white bed. The 
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nurse said, ‘‘Be careful, Stella, or you'll roll out! Boys and girls, to whom “if you please’’ and 
of bed; whereupon Stella gave one of those “thank you’’ and “excuse me’ were unknown 
peculiar little aspirated chuckles common to her terms of courtesy, go away from the hospital 
race, and covered her face with her hands, her | knowing how pleasant and helpful it is to other 
black eyes peeping out between her fingers. people to hear such words on the lips of children. 

Next to her, and also ina little scarlet gown,| There are hospitals like this in nearly every 
was a little boy of great beauty, who “wanted | large city. The one I have described is in 
mamma ;” while the baby of the ward, a little | Boston. Last year it opened its doors to more 
girl of not quite than six hundred children, 
three years, now many of whose lives were 
convalescent, was undoubtedly saved by the 



























































pattering about in wise and tender treatment 
a spotlessly clean which they received here, 
blue and white and which they could not 
cotton dress and have had at home. 

apron. Her head Yet every day children 


was tied up ina 
snowy white ker- 
chief. 


were brought there who 
had to be turned away be- 
cause all of the beds were 
full. 

It has what is called an 
‘‘out-patient department,”’ 
in which free medical 
treatment is given to chil- 
dren who cannot be re- 
ceived into the hospital. 
Nearly eighteen hundred 
children were treated in 
this department last year. 

It is a pathetic sight to watch poor 
women and poor men coming and 
going from the hospital with their 
little ones in their arms. Sometimes 
as many as sixty are brought for 
treatment in a single day. 

While these children and those in 
the wards are treated free of charge, 
there are private rooms occupied by 
children whose parents pay for the 
treatment they receive. 


























Up-stairs there were two more large wards, 
every bed in which was occupied. Then there 
were a number of single rooms in which children 
dangerously ill were hovering between life and 
death. 

One of them was a mere baby, its tiny lungs 
congested with pneumonia. One felt the near 
presence of death when looking into the small, 
pinched face, and the nurse shook her head when 
asked if there was any hope for the child. 

“None,” she said; ‘‘it will hardly live out the 
day.”’ 

Everywhere there was such neatness and 
comfort as few of these children had ever known 
before. 

There were flowers and plants and pictures and 
pretty books in every ward and room. There 
were easy-chairs for those who were well enough 
to sit in them, and a little chair at the foot of 
every bed. The sunshine streamed in at the 
large windows, and everything was done to make 
the children forget as far as possible that they | 
were ill. 

Up on the third floor was a play-room for the 
convalescent children—a play-room that Santa 
Claus himself must have helped to plan and 
furnish, for it was large and bright, and full of 
just the things that little children care for most. 

There was a great variety of dolls that had 
been kissed and hugged and loved by a great 
many little girls who had gone back to their 
cheerless homes with sweet memories of that 
wonderful play-room, and a longing for its lost 
delights. 

There were games and swings, tilting-boards, 
ninepins, rocking-horses, and toy houses large 
enough for the children to walk into. There 
were huge Noah’s arks, balls, marbles, railroad | 
trains, cows that would ‘‘moo,’’ and sheep that 
would ‘*baa.”’ 


The mothers of these 
children are allowed to 
come with them and re- 
main at the hospital dur- 
ing the child’s sickness. 

This is frequently the 
case when children are 
brought in for surgical 
treatment, as operations 
can be better performed 
at the hospital, and the 
patient receives better 
care there than could be 
given it in its own home, 
even though that home 
be one of wealth and luxury. So the children of 
the poor and of the rich, upon whom disease has 
laid its hand, meet under one roof; and sickness 
and suffering set aside, in a measure, all lines of 
caste, and establish a common bond of sympathy 
and friendliness. 

The records of the hospital show several cases 
of children who have been brought to the hospital 
by their parents for the purpose of ‘getting rid of 

It was almost worth being sick to have such a| them.” It is pleasant to record, however, that 
play-room as that when one was getting well. such cases are not of frequent occurrence; for 

Down in one of the wards for little girls a| while the desertion of a helpless little child by its 
marvellously beautiful doll sat in state in the | parents 1s always a sorrowful and a cruel thing, 
centre of the ward, and the little girls contined to | an added degree of pathos and cruelty is given to 
their beds could feast their eyes 
upon it at their pleasure. 

It was almost as large as the 
youngest inmate of the ward, 
and it was clothed in a lovely 
white gown with real lace four 
inches wide on it, as became such 
a queenly doll. 

It could not surprise one to be 
told that some of the children 
sobbed when they were well 
enough to be sent back to their 
homes. It was so much pleas- 
anter at the hospital. They were all children of | such cases when the child is crippled or sick. 
the poor, as has already been said, and some were | The children thus deserted at this hospital have 
children of indifferent, if not cruel, parents. fallen into good hands, and are, in the end, far 

Some of them had never been told that it was | better off than they would have been with their 
wrong to lie and steal and swear. There was one | own parents. They have been legally adopted by 
little boy of but eight years whose common | Christian people, and some of them have gone 
speech was made frightful by oaths and vile into homes of wealth and refinement. 
language, and whose mind was more diseased| The managers of the children’s hospital in 
than his body. | Boston have lately completed a beautiful home 

In this and in all cases the moral and spiritual | for convalescent children at Wellesley Hills, one 
needs of the child must be given attention. This | of Boston’s most beautiful suburbs. 
boy was so wisely and tenderly cared for that at! Here the hospital has thirty-three acres of ground 
the end of a short time he one day announced in| and a large and beautiful new building built 
triumph to his nurse: for its peculiar needs. The convalescent children 
“I aint swore a single swear for four days!” of the hospital in the city will be taken to this 





hills, meadows and flowers, such as many of the 
children have never seen before. 


done for the helpless and suffering children of the 
poor, but it is pleasanter and more helpful still to 
have a share, small though it may be, in such 


good work. J. L. Harpovr. 


— oo 


THE HINDERING VISITOR 


Felon of minutes, never taught to feel 

The worth of treasures which thy fingers steal. 

Pick my left pocket of the silver dime, 

But spare the right—it holds my golden time! 
Selected. —Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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| MUTTY CLAMSHELL’S “GAUN.” 


| ‘There goes Jim Whitney, luggin’ home a 
turkey,’ cried Tom Wilson, ceasing the low 
whistling that had accompanied his absorbed 


| gaze out of the kitchen window. ‘My sakes! I 
| b’lieve every livin’ soul in this town's a-goin’ to 
|} have a turkey for Thanksgivin’ but us,’’ he 
| added. 

His mother and younger brother came to the 
window; she with her dishcloth, he with the 

almanac he was reading. 

| ‘Why, so he has, to be sure,’ said Mrs. 
Wilson, following him with her eyes, ‘‘but ‘taint 
|no great of a turkey. I should think Mis’ 
| Whitney’d better mend the seat of his trowsies 
afore she sends him of arrants agin.’ 

‘“*Ho, hum, suzzy day!”’ sighed Tom, dropping 
into a chair; ‘‘I wish’t we had a turkey for 
to-morrow.” 

‘Well,’ said his mother, ‘“‘what can’t be cured 
| must be endured. We haint got no turkey, nor 
yet no fowl of no sort, an’ we must 
make the best on’t. We would ha 
had a roast fowl! if that owl hadn't 
ketched the young rooster. He 
was a quag o’ fat, and would ha’ 
been proper nice. 

‘“‘But we haint none but the five 
old hens and the s1x pullets, which 
we can’t afford to kill one on ‘em, 
bein’ that they are all a-layin’ cept 
the old rooster, and it would be 
like eatin’ one of the family to eat 
him, and I p’esume to say tougher’n 
the owl that ketched the young 

one. 

‘But we’ve got as good pork 
as ever was eat,"’ she continued, 
“and as good potatoes, and I'm 
a-goin’ to make pumpkin-pies 
outen that big pumpkin that 
you boys raised in the garden. 
We can be just as thankful over 
them as we could over the 
biggest gobbler in the 
world. Many a poor crea- 
ture would 
for half as much and half 
as good.”’ 

“Oh, I s’pose so,”’ said 
Tom. ‘But for all that, 
I wish’t we had some- 
thing more Thanksgiv- 
in’y.”” 

‘““Why, Thomas Wilson, 
the’ aint nothin’ more 
Thanksgivin’y, as you 
say, ‘on pumpkin-pie. I 


p’esume to say the’ haint a family i the hull | 


state that keeps Thanksgivin’ and can, but 
what’ll have pumpkin-pie to-morrow, ‘less it’s 
| Whitney’s folks. Shouldn't wonder if they just 
go it on turkey and the fixin’s; ‘cause they haint 
real Yankees. Come from York State, 
wheres,’’ Mrs. Wilson said, scornfully. 


some- 


Her Green Mountain Boy ancestors were not so | 


remote that she could feel quite at peace with the 
possible descendants of their enemies. 


‘But I s’pose there’s just as good folks in York | 


State, nowadays, as there is anywheres,”’ she 
added. ‘’Taint for me to judge. Now, boys, 
you fetch in that pumpkin outen the linter, and 
I'll have it a-doin’, so as it'll be done ‘fore evenin’ 
and I can make pies to rights. I do despise a 
warm pumpkin-pie, for all some folks sets great 
store by ’em. I'd livser have a cold buckwheat 
pancake, which there aint nothin’ meaner in the 
way of victuals.’* 

The boys went on their errand to the lean-to, 
used in summer as a kitchen, in winter as a 
store-room. 

“] wish’t,’’ said Tom, when the door was closed 
between them and their mother, “I wish’t we 
could get some sort of fowl, just on mother’s 
account; ‘cause when father was livin’ they 
always had one Thanksgivin’.’’ 

“I'll tell you what, Tom," said Dick, seized 
with a sudden inspiration at the sight of his 
brother’s crossbow hanging on the wall, “le’s 
take your crossgun and go and kill a partridge! 
I'll bet we can, for I’ve seen you knock a chip- 
munk stiffer'n a stake; an’ I got so close to a 
partridge t’other day when I was beech-nutting I 
could ha’ killed him with a stun—if he hadn't 
flew afore I see him. Come, le’s cut the pumpkin 
and go right off. 
we won't tell her what we're goin’ to get. Then 
won't she be s'prised at our bringing home a 
great fat partridge ?” 

“I guess she wouldn’t be more s'prised ’an we'd 





home, where they will be surrounded by trees, | be if we got one,” 


It is pleasant and helpful to know of all that is | 


be thankful | 


Mother’ll let us, I know, but | 
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said Tom, “but I'd just as 
| lives go. It’s fun to hunt, if you don’t get 
|} nothin’. My sakes! If the’ haint been a rat 
gnawing a hole into this pumpkin!"’ 

*Hs-s-sh, I can see him,’ Dick whispered; 
‘there, peekin’ out o° that hole under the mop- 
board. Take your crossgun and plug him right 
in the head!" 

Tom cautiously slid the arrow into the barrel 
and drew the string down to the notch. Then, 
taking deliberate aim at the gray head of the old 
rat, he pulled the trigger. Twang, chuck! went 
the bowstring, driving the nail-pointed arrow 
straight to the mark, as was announced by a 
| squeak of agony and the struggles of the rat. 
| “Whoop!” Dick shouted, dancing about in a 
| frenzy of excitement. 


“Tell me you can't shoot 
}a partridge! I told you so. Just look a’ there!’ 
| ‘He wa'n’t more’n ten foot off, Dick. You 
wouldn't git no partridge to set a-gaupin’ at us 
nigh as that,’ Tom said. 

But though he made light of his shot, he felt a 
growing faith in his crossbow, and hastened in 
with the pumpkin that he might sooner be off to 
the woods. 

‘See, mother, ’’ he said, “an 
helpin’ himself to our pumpkin.” 

‘But he won't again, nor no other pumpkin,” 
cried Dick. “Tom knocked him deader’n hay, 
just as neat as ever you see. And say, mother, 
can't we go and see if we can't get a—a squirrel 


old rat’s been 


or somethin’ when we've got the pumpkin 
fixed ?”’ 
“For all the livin’ world,’’ Mrs. Wilson 


exclaimed, as she examined the injured pumpkin. 
‘“*I do believe the owls and the rats has sot to’t we 
sha'n’t have no sort o’ Thanksgivin’! You done 
well, Tom. You're goin’ to be your father’s 
own boy with a gun. I wish't I hadn't sold 
his’n, but I had to.” 

She sighed again, as she remembered the 
pinching days when she was left alone to provide 
for a five-year-old girl and two baby boys. But 
the world was kinder now, if yet not bountiful. 
The daughter was out at work, and the boys 
were getting old and strong enough to earn some- 
thing. They were good boys withal, and * her 
heart was full of thankfulness. 

“Why, yes,"’ she said at last, “I do’ know but 
what you might go up in the woods a spell, but 
don't go too fer, nor stay too long.” 

The sliced pumpkin was not warm in the pot 
before the eager young hunters set forth toward 
the woods that bounded the fields with a gray 
palisade, and then swept up to the hilltop where 
| the evergreens stood in relief against the sky. 
Silence almost unbroken attended them when 
they entered the woods. There was only a rustle 
| of dry leaves as a squirrel searched the forest 
| floor, or the occasional dropping of nuts through 
|the naked branches, or the soft voices of the 
chickadees that fearlessly fluttered about them. 
They had gone far and yet seen no game, when 
they came to a dense thicket of young hemlocks 
| bordering a brook that told them its whereabouts 
with a silvery tinkle. The boys were following 
| the broad track of an old wood rvad through the 
evergreens, when they heard a rustle of deliberate 
| and cautious footsteps on the scattered leaves. 

Of one accord they both stock-still, 

looking and listening. 
Tom's crossbow was drawn and almost at aim, 
|as a great cock partridge stalked slowly across 
| the path not five yards away. His glossy ruff 
| glistened in the patch of sunlight. It fell so fairly 
}on him that every wavy bar of his spread tail 
might be counted. 

The sight almost took away Tom's breath. He 
had but to raise his gun a foot to cover the bird. 
Dick could almost feel its dead weight in his 
hand. He chuckled inwardly over the surprise 
of his mother, and thought how grandly their 
Thanksgiving dinner was now provided. 
| Tom’s heart beat so tumultuously that his hand 
shook, yet he was sure his aim was true, not on 
the bird’s jerking head, but full on the body. He 
pulled the trigger. With a chuck and twang the 
sharp bolt was sped. Alas! it struck quivering 
in the black mold a yard beyond the partridge. 

There was a ker-r-r-quit-quit of sudden fright, 
a thunder of rapid wing-beats, a clatter of inter- 
cepting branches, and the brief vision of wild 
beauty, the anticipated glory and the Thanks- 
giving dinner all vanished together. 

The boys stared blankly after the bird till he 
had long passed out of sight and hearing. Their 
hearts seemed to sink from their places and leave 
them empty, except of disappointment. 

Both were speechless till Dick groaned, “O 
Tom'’’ and Tom as dolorously replied, “Oh, if I 
only had a gun!" 

“If I'd only had a gun 
crossgun aint good for nothin’. 
couldn't killa partridge with it. 
tech the plaguy ol’ thing again!"" 

He cast 1t contemptuously aside. 

“If it had been a rat or a chipmunk you'd ha’ 
hit it, Tom,’’ Dick said consolingly, as he picked 
up the spurned weapon and went forward to get 
the arrow. 

“Why, Tom,” he cried, triumphantly, ‘‘you 
|did hit him! Here's one, two, yes, sir, three 
| feathers outen his back !"’ 
| These comforted Tom a little, but he only said, 
“We can’t eat ’em,"’ and again, “If I only hada 
| gun!"” 

“Oh, say, Tom, le’s go down to Mutty Clam- 
shell’s an’ borrow his’n!" cried Dick. 

‘He wouldn't never lend it,’’ Tom answered. 


stood 


he repeated. “A 
I told you we 
There, 1 won't 
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‘‘He’d ought to,"’ argued Dick, ‘for I helped 
him dig worms in our garden to bait his night- 
lines last spring, and he was goin’ to give mea 
mess 0’ fish, but he never did. Le’s go; ‘taint 
more’n a mile.”” 

“If he would, there’s lots of partridges in the 
Slang woods. Well, come on,”’ said Tom. 

With a half-hope of success he led the way 
across the fields toward the home of Matthieu St. 
Michel, known to his Yankee neighbors as Mutty 
Clamshell, or, as some would have it, Samshell. 
Matthieu answered without demur to either name. 

His little log house stood in a small clearing in 
the old woods, not far from a sluggish stream to 
which some old settler gave the name of East 
Slang. 

The boys skirted the marshy shore of the 
stream till they came to where a log spanned the 
narrow upper channel. 
presently drew near to Matthieu’s house. 

As the boys approached the pole fence which 
enclosed the garden patch, a little cur rushed out 
at them, barking furiously, while his legs were 
stiff as those of a bench and his short tail as rigid 
as the handle of a skillet. Presently he was 
joined by a gaunt hound that the sharp challenge 
of the cur had aroused from basking on the sunny 
side of the house. 

The hound would have been black and white 


Crossing on this they | 


had not frequent contact with the charred logs | 


and stumps of the clearing made him almost of | 
rude initials of a former owner, and was bound 


one color. As the boys advanced he retreated 
toward the house with his tail between his legs, 
while his lesser but braver ally kept a menacing 
front toward the intruders. 

The deep-mouthed baying of the hound, the 
sharp yapping of the mongrel and the jangled 
echoes tossed back from the woods raised an 
uproar that brought from the house, first a 
half-dozen fat and dirty children, almost as 
nearly of a size as a brood of chickens. 

These, after a brief observation, scurried 
back through the door and peered through 
the little windows, while a deep feminine 
voice ordered them to seemly behavior. 

Then a shock-headed man with a good- 
humored face appeared in dirty shirt-sleeves, 
and accosted the boys while he chided the 
dogs in harsher tones. 

‘Hello, if he’ ant Ma'am Wilson's boy, 
bose of it!’’ he cried, as the boys advanced. 

‘‘Shet your nowse, you hol’ fool, Spawt," 
shouted the Canadian, threatening the hound 
with an imaginary stone. ‘Staup you head, 
*fore Ah’ll knock off you body. Go off in 
de wood an’ bark of rabbeet, if you was felt 
so barky !”’ 

Tom and Dick came close to where Matthieu 
stood at the open door. The snarling little 
dog took post behind him, while the hound 
retreated to the rear of the house and kept 
the echoes astir with his melodious baying. 

“Wai, seh, mah boy, where you go dis 
morny? Huntin’s wid crossgauns for chip- 
munk, prob’ly, aint it?’’ said Matthieu. 

“No, Mr. Mutty,’ Tom answered, ‘we 
aint huntin’ chipmunks. Guess they're all 
holed up, same as the woo’chucks be. We're 
after a partridge for Thanksgivin’, an’ we can’t 
get one with a crossgun. So you see, Mr. Mutty, 
we come to see if you wouldn't lend us your gun 
for a little spell. We won't hurt it, an’ we'll pay 
you for the powder an’ shot. Won't you, please, 
Mr. Clanishell ?”’ 

“Oh, mah gracien!"’ gasped Matthieu, coming 
to speech with apparent difficulty. ‘You leetle 
boy borry mah hol’ gaun! Ah’'ll ant never had 
so leetle boy hask of it ‘fore. But, seh, Ah'll 
can’t len’ of it. Ah’ll sol’ it!” 

“Oh, no,”’ protested Dick. 
minute, above the fireplace.” 

‘Wal, seh,” said Matthieu, scratching his head 
in search of another excuse, while his black eyes 
twinkled roguishly, ‘‘you see dat feller was 
bought heem ant got hees money yet, so Ah'll 
kep’ de gaun."’ 

‘You let us take it and we'll give you, le’ me 
see; yes, sir, we'll give you ten cents to take it 
just long enough to shoot a partridge.” 

“Oh, mah gracien!’’ cried Matthieu. ‘Ah tol’ 
you hones’, mah gaun all broke off so he can’ 
shoot up ‘fore he was be mend. Den Ah tol’ you 
more hones’, you was too leetle boy for shoot dat 
gaun. He keek you in more piece Ah'll can peek 
up in two day. 
say w'en Ah’ll brought it two, four piece of boy 
stid of whole boy, heh? Oh, no, no, no, den no! 
Ah’ll can’ ien’ you mah gaun. W’'en you grow 
tree, four ninches, prob'ly two, you come hask 
me, den see what Ah'll said.” 

“But Thanksgivin’s to-morrow,’’ urged Tom, 
‘fan’ we can’t grow so quick; an’ we want a 
partridge awful! Come now, Mr. Clamshell, let 
us take the gun now, and we'll grow afterward !"’ 

“Oh, Ah tol’ you forty time! What good you 
hol’ Yankee T’anksgivin’? Wait of New Year. 
Dat was good for sometings. De gov'ny was 


“There it is this 


’ 


| fracture. 


Den what s’pose yon mudder | 





make you T’anksgivin’, ant it, jus’ w'en he'll | 


want to? W'at kind o’ day was dat? 
was make w’en de worl’ was begin. 
oldest day was be. Dat was de bes’ day for have 
some funs an’ eat youse’f full of pork an’ chicken. 


It was grea’ deal better for wait of New Year, Ah‘ and rapid beat of 
| through and 


tol’ you.”’ 


| 


behind it, then swept again into view, then 
disappeared with set wings. 

A moment later a resounding splash announced 
their alighting in the marsh. 

“Dere,’’ said Matthieu, with a sigh of relief; 
‘dey all gone daown in de hol’ duck hole, twanty, 
prob’ly fifteen, Ab guess. Great hol’ beeg he 
black duck, sah! Haow you lak some off dat for 
you T’anksgivin’, mah boy, hein?” 

“QO Mr. Mutty!” cried Tom, with renewed 
hope. ‘You'll let us take your gun now, won't 
you? Just for ten minutes—just long enough to 
get one o' them old fat fellers ?” 

‘‘Ho, mah boy,” said Matthieu, with a half- 
pitying laugh. ‘You couldn’t shot it. Fust 
ting you see you hear dat duck, ‘Broof!’ Den 
off he go, laft at you, ‘Quack, quack!’ an’ ’way 
he go safe. But Ah tol’ you,” the Canadian 
continued, after briefly scanning their disappointed 
faces, ‘Ah will go mahsef an’ shot it for you! 
Dat was de bes’ way of it, ant 1t?”” 

“You're awful good,” said Tom, hesitating, 
«but I wish’t I could shoot one myself.’’ 


“Ant Ah tol’ you more as forty time you can’t | 


shot mah gaun ?”’ said Matthieu, sharply. 

Entering the house, the Canadian presently 
came forth with his musket. 

This precious relic of the war of 1812 was 
neither handsome nor well preserved. The 
clumsy stock that encased the barrel to the muzzle 
was scratched and bruised, and marked with the 


with twine at the grip, where it had suffered a 
with a clumsy nipple, and by screwing a striker 
into the place of the old flint. The rusty barrel 


bore many dints, and one of the iron bands which 
held it to the stock was replaced by a bit of wire. 
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The lock had been altered to percussion | 


| Two all dead up, an’ two mos’ can’t go. Ah’ll 
| get dat ones. Gi’ me dat pole!” 

With a pole luckily at hand Matthieu, by 
| wading ankle-deep, despatched the two wounded 
ducks and drew them and the two killed ones 
ashore. How the boys admired them in every 
position ! 

They wanted to shout and hug each other, but 
hardly dared in the presence of their companion. 

“Ant Ah tol’ you dat was good gaun, sah?” 
he asked, proudly patting the weapon. “Ant 
Ah tol’ you haow for shot duck, me? Ant Ah 
good mans ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir, you be!’’ said Tom, emphatically, 
‘and I’m goin’ to begin Thanksgivin’ to-day by 
a-thankin’ you, Mr. Clamshell !"’ 

“Oh, won’t mother be tickled!’ said Dick. 

‘‘Wal, sah,’’ said Matthieu, carefully weighing 
the ducks one by one in his hand, and laying 
apart the two largest and the two smallest, 
| “naow we divide, ant it? Ah’'ll furnish de gaun, 
de paowders, de shot an’ de showed you where he 
was, an’ de haow for shot, an’ it was be right if 
Ah took a duck for heach of it. But Ah ant 
| mean mans, me, an’ Ah was goin’ divide jus’ de 

same for bose of us. Two for you two, an’ two 
| for me, too. Ant dat pooty good for you ?”’ 

The boys nodded. 

“An' w’en you peek off hees fedder you save 
all dat leetle small fedder wat grow on de bottom, 
| an’ brought it to me to make some bed, an’ you 
| keep all dat beeg, nice fedder w'at grow on top 
| Ant dat good for you, heh ?” 

Quite satisfied with the division, the boys again 
warmly thanked the Canadian and took their 
way homeward. 

The way seemed long, in such haste were they 














to display their trophies to their mother. If the 





“Pull har-r-rd!" 


In spite of its lack of comeliness, Matthieu held 
out the gun with pride for the boys’ inspection, 
saying: ‘‘He don’t dreffle han’some for look, 
but: Ah’ll tol’ you, he was good gaun for shot 
ev’ryt’ing he was p’int at! You ant b’lieved it? 
Ah show you right off!" 

Taking the musket fondly under his arm, he 
led the way toward the marsh. 

‘““Naow,” dropping his voice lower, ‘“‘you boy 
go still, still behin’ of me.” 

Moving cautiously, he peered intently through 
the thick growth of button-bushes that bordered 
the marsh. Then gazing fixedly before him, he 
sank slowly to his knees, motioned to the boys to 
crouch, to halt, and then to come to him. 

When they had crept quite close he turned his 
head and whispered : 

“He ant more as seex rod, all close apart in a 
heap. Ah tol’ you what Ah'‘ll goin’ do. Ah'll 
goin’ tek de beeg boy ‘long of me and creep up 
behin’ of dem bushes, an’ Ah’ll goin’ let de beeg 
boy shot mah gaun hese’f. De leetle boy sit still 
right here an’ see de fun. Ant you t’ink Ah was 
good mans, me ?”’ 

The boys nodded hearty assent. Then Matthien, 
followed closely by Tom, crawled to the cover of 
the bushes that fringed the marsh. 

“Look !’’ whispered Matthieu, making room 
for Tom at his side. 

Out among the sere sedge and rushes Tom saw 
at least fifteen lusty ducks greedily feeding in the 
shallow water not a hundred feet away. The 
sight made his heart beat quickly, but his hands 
did not tremble when Matthieu noiselessly placed 
the gun in them. 

“Shot at de close one,”’ he whispered; “right 
where he touch de water, ‘less you shot all over 
de whole of it. Den w'en you got good haim, 
pull har-r-rd!"" 

Tom aimed as he was instructed, and pulled 
lustily. It seemed as if the trigger must be 


New Year | wedged in its place, so slowly it yielded. 
It was de | 


Then the gun went off with a deafening roar, 
and a kick that benumbed Tom’s shoulder. 

There was a hubbub of splashing, quacking 
whistling wings. Then 
under the cloud of smoke Tom 


Just then came a loud, quick whistling of many | caught sight of dusky, rising forms, others 
wings. Looking up, the three saw a large flock | struggling helplessly, and one or two lying lifeless 
of ducks flying scarcely a gunshot overhead, and | on the ruffled water. 


making toward the Slang. As they passed the 


bordering belt of trees they went out of sight | to his feet. 


‘‘Hooray for de boy !’’ cried Matthieu, springing 
**You do pooty good, fus’-rate, sah. 


delightful that the bearers would have suffered 
no one else to bear it. 


gone, an’ shouldn’t ha’ got ’em,’’ said Tom. 

“And if it hadn't been for you,” said Dick, as 
generously, ‘‘we shouldn’t ha’ shot ‘em.’’ 

“For all this. livin’ world!** exclaimed Mrs. 
Wilson, holding up both hands in admiration 
when they laid their game before her. ‘*Where 
did you git them ducks ?” 

Then they told their story, not forgetting to 
add Matthieu’s instructions as to the division of 
the feathers. 

‘“Haint he a reg’lar Canuck?’’ began Mrs. 
Wilson, with some warmth, but checked herself. 
‘Wal, he’s done us a good turn, an’ he’s welcome 
to the hull o’ the feathers. I'd just as lives have 
them ducks as a turkey, an’ I do’ know but I'd 


livser. Row .anp E. Rosrnson. 
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For the Companion. 


ANCIENT GREEK GYMNASIUMS. 


Greek boys were educated in but three things : 
grammar,—which included reading, writing and 
arithmetic,—music and gymnastics. In the 
opinion of the boys, and, strange to say, of their 
parents also, the most important of these three 
was the gymnastic exercise. The ancient Greeks 
were devoted to games of wrestling, leaping, 
boxing and running, and many times gray-haired 
men ran races and wrestled in the presence of 
admiring thousands. 

The chief event of many lives was a foot-race, 
and the winner in a contest of this kind was 
regarded as a hero. So important were foot- 
racing and wrestling that the occasions on which 
these contests took place gave the name to the 
most important chronological era among the 
Greeks—the Olympiad. That is to say, the 
Olympiad was the period of four years which 
elapsed between the celebrations of these games. 

The only prize given to the victor in these 
games was a garland of wild olive; but to win 
this trophy, and to be proclaimed before the 
assembled thousands as victorious in the great 
Olympic games, satisfied the ambition of some of 
the noblest men in Greece. 

To the victor belonged eternal glory, as his 





fat birds were heavy, they were a burden so | training. 


grove of the king of the gods. When he went 
back to his own town he led a great triumphal 
procession, and odes were sung in his honor. In 
addition to these honors, he was exempted from 
the payment of taxes, and received a sum of 
money from the authorities of his state. This 
privilege and recompense were not, however, 
strictly speaking, a part of the Olympian prize, 
but were a gift from the winner's own city. 

There were other great games in which athletic 
exercises played the leading part, only second in 
honor to the Olympic; and when we consider the 
honors which were bestowed upon the victors in 
them, and the interest which was felt in them 
throughout Greece, we cannot wonder that men 
and boys regarded athletic training as of the first 
importance in education. 

The Greeks almost worshipped a handsome, 
well-developed body, and they knew that the 
strength and beauty of the human frame were 
dependent upon exercise. — 

The word gymnasium ts derived from the Greek 
adjective gymnos, meaning ‘‘naked,”’ and testifies 
to the fact that the first ‘“‘gymnasts’’ exercised 
entirely without clothes, or else wore only one 
garment, fitting closely to the body. 

The ancient gymnasiums were handsome and 
expensive buildings, erected by the government, 
and under the superintendence of an officer of 
state. They contained large rooms for practice; 
oiling apartments, in which the boys were rubbed 
with oil. rooms for cold baths and hot baths; 
large porticos, in which were seats for those who 
desired to look on or to talk; covered galleries, 
called zystz, in which the young athletes exercised 
in cold weather, and around which ran a walk 
about two feet higher than the floor, for the 

accommodation of spectators ; dressing-rooms, 
and courts for ball games. 

Without there were lovely walks, on each 
side of which were trees of many kinds, 
beautiful flowers, fountains and everything 
to please the eye. 

There were, moreover, porticos corre- 
sponding with the reading-rooms of modern 
gymnasiums, in which philosophers and other 
learned men assembled to dispute and perhaps 
to gossip. 

Here and there were statues of gods, of 
heroes and of victors in the games, the last 
reminding the boys that it was possible for 
them to win the honors which would entitle 
them to statues. 

Nearly all of the Greek cities had gymna- 
siums of this kind. Athens possessed three. 
In Ephesus, Hierapolis, and Alexandria in 
Asia Minor, the remains of splendid gym- 
nasiums have been discovered in modern 
times, and from these remains we obtam, in 
a large measure, our knowledge of the old- 
time gymnasiums. 

Boys under sixteen studied, as has been 
said, grammar and music in connection with ‘ 
gymnastic exercises, but at sixteen they 
“graduated” in the two former, and until the 
eighteenth year, devoted themselves to bodily 

After the eighteenth year, if young 
men desired to pursue their studies further, they 
attached themselves to famous teachers, either 


“If it hadn't been for you we shouldn't ha’ | going to their houses or walking with them in the 


celebrated ‘‘groves of the Academy.” 

Boys whose mothers were foreigners could not 
be admitted into two of the Athenian gymnasiums, 
and slaves were forbidden to enter any of them. 
In some of the cities no women were allowed 
admission; while at Sparta girls could come in 
and take part under certain conditions. 

The manager appointed by the government had 
full power over all who frequented the gymnasium, 
and could at any time dismiss teachers or attend 
ants. There were also officers called sophroniste, 
whose duty was to encourage young men to be 
virtuous and temperate. 

The teachers were divided into two classes: 
those who supervised the games and exercises, 
and active teachers who instructed the young 
athletes. There were also officers who directed 
the boys what they should eat while ‘‘in training,” 
anointed their bodies with oil, and acted as 
surgeons in case of accidents. 

One of the favorite games was ball-playing. In 
these there was a functionary, perhaps unfortunate 
then as now, who acted the thankless part of 
umpire. 

The room devoted to playing ball was of ample 
proportions. The methods of playing seem to 
have been, in some respects, similar to our simpler 
games. Greek boys liked especially the amuse- 
ment of throwing the ball to each other with the 
hand. Doubtless they also used bats. In playing 
foot-ball, they threw the ball more frequently 
than they kicked it. 

Another game was known as the rope game. 
Two boys held the extremities of a rope, and each 
tried his best to pull the other across a marked 
line. They found, too, great fun in throwing up 
five stones and trying to catch them all before 
they fell to the ground. 

A singular game was played in this way: two 
boys threw a rope over a post, stood back to back, 
and puiled and tugged to see which one could 
draw the other up from the ground. Whurling a 
top they found a delightful sport. 

More important than the above, and practised 
partly for enjoyment and partly with a view to 
preparation for the great Olympic, Pythian, Isth- 
mian and Nemean games, were the exercises of 








running, jumping, wrestling, throwing the quoit, 
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boxing, and a game called pancratium, in which 
all sorts of struggles, even biting and scratching, 
were allowed, and which sometimes ended in 
death. 

A milder amusement consisted in dancing on a 
rope while playing two pipes or reeds, and on a 
cord made of material so fine that it could not be 


seen at a little distance; and thus the boy seemed | 


to dance in the air. Swinging and leaping with 
a pole were very popular. 

While Greek gymnasiums differed in many 
respects from those of our time, the American 
schoolboy of the present day may play the same 
games and take the same exercises that Alexander 
the Great, Pericles, Demosthenes and Xenophon 
enjoyed. Boy-nature, undoubtedly, is very much 
the same now as it was in the far-off ‘‘youth of 
the world,”’ of which I have been writing. 

If any of these games are new to the reader, it 
might be interesting to ask the teacher in your 
gymnasium to try some of them. But be sure to 
omit the pancratium. A. P; Monracvn. 
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A PROPHECY. 


Like a bright and broadening yee 
Fed by a hundred affluents, each ar 
Par: -sprung and full, € me pe A s life ‘Shall flow 
By level meads majestic ally slow, 
Blessing and blest forever ! 
Chicago Tribune. —Edward J. Harding. 
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For the Companion. 


THE B’AR’S DEN GHOST. 


Jonas Warner, of Tannerytown, being an 
enterprising Yankee boy, cast about for some 
way to increase his cash capital, which amounted 
to two dollars. For this sum he bought from old 
Mr. Higgins the exclusive privilege of gathering 
nuts on the southwest side of Sixpence Hill. 
This transaction occurred about the middle of 
October. 

Next morning Jonas was on the road at sun- 
rise with a bundle of grain sacks, gun, sledge- 
hammer, and tin lard-pail containing his noonday 
meal. An unusually severe frost the night before 
had burst the chestnut burs, and the trees rained 
a spattering fusillade upon the dead leaves. 

“I'll hide my nuts in the b’ar’s den,”’ thought 
Jonas, as he sat at the roots of a gnarled oak 
eating the piece of pie that had been put into his 
pail first that it might be eaten last. ‘I'll hide 
’em in the b’ar’s den, and when I get ’em all 
picked, I can come after ’em with the old express 
wagon.” 

So when he ceased work that afternoon he 
shouldered his spoil and toiled up the steep hill- 
side to the b’ar’s den. 

The b’ar’s den is a cave situated on the south- 
west slope of Sixpence Hill. Here the ledge 
crops out in many places, leaving sharp acclivities 
of gray and moss-grown rock. The largest of 
these ledges stands out like a gigantic cut into 
the heart of the hill. A gnarled grapevine clings 
tenaciously to the corpse of a strangled moose- 
wood near the verge, and lowers itself in angular 
contortions far down along the face of the rock. 

Under the ledge is the main entrance of the | 
cave, shrouded by moss, birches, blackberry 
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| 
| 





briers and an overhanging mass of rock. This | 


opening is dark and uninviting as the shaft of a | to him; my woman—he’s de bes’ cook! 


deserted mine. 


The den itself is about twelve feet wide and | guess,” 


twelve feet deep, but it is not high enough to! 
allow a man to stand upright. Back of this 
recess is a passage large enough for a human 
being to squeeze through. 
would find himself in a very narrow fissure, 


If one did so, he | come out pooty mighty quick, ya-as! 


| and two dogs. 
| a coon. 


Thus matters stood when Abijab, hunting 
squirrels on Sixpence Hill, discovered Jonas busy 
among the trees. With the patience of a born 
hunter, Abiyah watched his former chum until he 
learned where Jonas deposited his booty. 

Then a smile of satisfaction stole over the 
freckled face of Abijah Williams. He had deter- 
mined to appropriate the nuts on account of his 
lost furs. 

Next night he left the house as if to go coon- 
hunting. 

It happened that Hiram Acton, Uncle Hosea 
Swale and Joe Chute sallied out the same evening 
to hunt coons on ‘Sixpence Hill. Chute was a 
French-Canadian. They had a lantern, a gun 


seemed high above them. 
musical. 


| 
| 


By nine o’clock they had started | 


the sees was burning finely. He sat down, 
and Uncle Hosea went on with his story : 

‘Wal, nigh’s I kin rec’lect it, ole Ma’sh said he 
got here ’n’ crawled in with a knife in his teeth, 
leavin’ his gun outside. He follered a kinder 
circooitus crack for nigh forty feet, ’n’ then come 
to a place so small *t he couldn’t git through it. 
So he held his lantern front of him ‘n’ looked in. 

‘’N’ b’ golly, he see a big chamber, like, 
hollered out ’n the stun, 'n’ in the middle on't, on 
the floor, sot a human skull grinnin’ at him with 
a shin-bone between the teeth! 

“Ole Ma’sh said the skull kinder laffed and 
most scared the life out of him, and he didn't 
know how quick he come away.” 


Hiram laughed nervously. Chute turned up 


| the wick of the lantern without laughing at all. 
Suddenly the barking of one of their hounds | 


It rang out full and | 
When the dog ceased, the echoes went | 


calling to and fro among the ledges, and faintly | 


falling away till silence again ruled the night. 
The three coon-hunters stopped running, and 
began to talk. 

‘Fellers,” said Hiram, wiping the perspiration 
from his brow with the back of his hand, ‘‘we’ve 
lost him!” 

‘“‘What makes ye think so?” 
Hosea. 

“Think so? 
The ragin’ 
the b’ar’s den. Ye might jest as well try t 
ketch a pond shiner in a steel-trap as expect to 
find a coon that gits in t’ the b’ar’s den.”’ 

“I told ye, didn’t 1,” snarled Uncle Hosea, 
‘«*twa’n’t no use in comin’ off here arter coon 
They allers manage to git into that pesky hole. 
Le’s go hum.” 


Why, I'm tellin’ on ye I know it! 


beast o’ prey has took sanctuary in | 


The three huddled together before the great 
black hole, and talked fearfully of spooks and 
apparitions. 


Their reminiscences were of old tales handed 
down in New England households from ancestors 
who lived ina wilderness peopled with a thousand 
terrors. No one but Chute owned to a belief in 


|} evil spirits, but the Canadian’s superstition was 


panted Uncle | 


s?| 


contagious. 

Half an hour after Uncle Hosea’s story of Sam 
Ma’sh, the three men were in such a quivering 
condition that a weird sound would have 
enough to send them flying through the woods. 

All this time the b’ar’s den had another occu- 
pant besides the *Bijah Williams was 
there, filling his with Jonas Warner's 
chestnuts. It was impossible for those outside to 
see his lantern light. And as stillness reigned 
inside the cave, ’Bijah was unaware of the prox- 
imity of the coon-hunters. 

After he had filled his bags, the stillness of the 


been 


raccoon, 


sacks 





Hiram and the Raccoon 


“Wal, I aint goin’ back now,”’ said Chute, 
resolutely. ‘I got my mout’ mad’ up for dat 
coon, ’n’ I tell my woman I fetch one coon home 


” 


“She won't cook no coon that aint ketched, I 
said Acton. 

“I tole you,” exclaimed Chute, ‘‘up in Canaday 
I smoke out coons in place lak dat. Tak’ some 
dead leaf ‘n’ strike a match, ’n’ dat coon she 


> 


“Chute, ye might jest as well try to drive a 


which soon becomes so high that its roof is | coon out o’ Hoosick Tunnel by lightin’ a match 


invisible, even to one carrying a lighted torch or | 
lantern. 
This fissure turns round a corner, and then 
becomes so narrow that its exploration is imprac- 
ticable except to raccoons or lesser creatures. 
What lies beyond is not known. There is an | 
Opening at the top of the cave, and tradition says | 


| to light a fire at the upper opening, 
| others stayed at the 


at one end on’t,’” said Acton. 

But Uncle Hosea Swale seemed to think the 
plan worth trying, and presently Chute was sent 
while the 
nearer entrance with the 
dogs. Chute was instructed to smother the fire 
with leaves and brush, so that its draft would 


that this opening was the favorite entrance of the | be downward and through the cave, and out of 


bear which gave the place its title. 
Jonas Warner deposited his nuts as far back in | 
the cave as he could crawl. He thought he had 


| brush as Chute went through 


the lower entrance. 
His companions heard the crackling of the 
it; then all was 


more.than enough nuts to make up the sum silent save the moaning of wind in the tree-tops 


he had invested in certain 
Williams claimed. Abijah and Jonas were about 
the samie age, and had been great friends, but 
during the last six months they had had nothing 
to do with each other. 

‘Their quarrel had been a result of Jonas’s 
trading propensities. One day during the previous 
spring he had bought a package of furs from a 
French-Canadian wood-chopper at a great bar- 
gain. The Canadian left town quickly, w ithout | 





furs that Abijah | overhead. The solemnity of the night became 


almost oppressive. 
“It's kinder fun’ral-like here, aint it, Acton ?”’ 
said Uncle Hosea, in a low tone. 
“Kinder. I wisht that Frenchman 
up.”” 
“T don’t s*pose,”’ 
anybody ever explored this here cave ? 
‘““What ’d agybody want to explore it for? 
‘Wal, curiosity, maybe. Ye remember ole Sam 


‘d hurry 


Uncle Hosea went on, ‘that 


” 


explaining that he had found the furs on the} Ma'‘sh, don’t ye?” 


public highway. They had been dropped there | 


from the wagon in which Abijah Williams had | Brasset? 


been carrying them to sell in the village. 


Abijah, who had trapped them during the | bein’ brung home on an ox-sled. 
| him half-way home, he jumped off 


preceding winter, took his loss much to heart. 
When he learned what had become of his missing | 
property, he sought redress of Jonas. 

Jonas, however, had bought the furs honestly, 
and on the French-Canadian’s assurance that he 
himself had trapped them. ‘Therefore Jonas 
refused to give up the package unless Abijah 
would share the loss. As Abijah would not con- 
Sent, they parted angrily. Jonas kept the skins, 
and Abijah threatened to replevin them. Mean- 
time the pelts were being spoiled by moths in the 
back room of the Warner homestead. 





“Him that bruk his leg loggin’ for Henry 
He said he heerd it crack in three 
He was so scared that he insisted 


| places. on 


*n the sled 





When they got | 


| 


| rang from the b’ar’s den that the echoes 
| back like a chorus of fiends. 


an’ went back after his dinner-pail. Yes, I 
remember ole Sam Ma’sh.”’ 
‘‘Wal, he was a curi's sort of a critter. He'd | 


tell the most sing’ler stories. He uster tell some- 
times bout explorin’ this here b'ar’s den. He 
skart hisself so tellin’ it one night over to Bennett’s 
huskin’ that he didn’t darse to go hum alone.”’ 

‘What did he see in there?’’ asked Acton, 
lighting his pipe and leaning back against a 
boulder. 


place began to affect him. He sat there question- 
ing whether he was engaged in a brilliant act of 
retaliation, or in a mean theft. For the first time 
since the trouble began about the pelts he reviewed 
the affair without prejudice. At last he resolved 
to go to Jonas in the morning, and talk the whole 
thing over amicably. 

He emptied his bags, replaced the nuts as he 
had found them, and was about to leave the place 
when a volume of suffocating smoke suddenly 
issued from the interior of the cavern. He was 
astonished. Had the b’ar’s den turned out to bea 
voleano? Was an earthquake shock about to 
crush him between those stupendous rocks ? 

*Bijah fled for his life. 

As he crawled on his hands and knees through 


favorite diversion. 


the fissure to the outer part of the den, he heard a | 


It was the raccoon, 
by 


scratching noise behind him. 
which was being driven toward the outer air 
Chute’s smudge. 

The three hunters outside had just listened toa 
wild tale from Chute, when 
Hiram detected a sound inside the b’ar’s den. 

“It's the coon!”’ cried he. The smoke’s 
comin’ through! Let the dogs go!"’ 

‘“‘What ails the dogs? They act scart. 
Chute’s story must ’a’ frightened ’em,”’ 
Uncle Hosea. ® 

‘‘Le’s git out dis!”” came from the awed Chute. 
‘““W’en dogs is skar’d, I don’t want —”’ 

“Look thar!’’ burst from the ashen lips of 
Hiram Acton. His face was of the color of birch 
bark as he pointed to the hole leading into the 
ledge from the b’ar’s den. 

The three men stood gazing with dropped jaws, 
bursting eyes and hair erect where two human 
hands stretched from the black hole and moved as 
if in dumb appeal. 

Next instant the hands drew back convulsively, 
and a shriek so sharp, so piercing and unearthly 
flung it 
It was repeated as 
a white face, distorted by fear beyond recognition, 
appeared at the mouth of the passage. 

The raccoon was trying to crawl over 'Bijah’s 
back, and he believed that some fearful thing was 
upon him! 


“See! 


I reckon 
said 


| York 


the acute ears of 
| his 
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Uncle Hosea shrieked, ‘‘Land o° the livin’! 
in a shrill falsetto, and flew after Chute. 

Hiram Acton gave no cry, for his tongue clove 
to the roof of his mouth and refused to utter a 
sound. Fora few hundred yards his track was 
visible by the receding light of his lantern, that 
rose and fell like some singular kind of fireworks. 
the lantern 
oak with a crash that showered the ground with 
shivered glass. But when Hiram stopped, three 
miles from Sixpence Hill, he was still clinging to 
the wire bail, which was all that was left of the 
lantern. 

Uncle Hosea was bedridden for 
Joe Chute 
Sunday, and drove 
first time in two years. 
wonderful story of what had seen after the 
flight of his two companions. According to this 
veracious narrative Hiram had conversed coolly 
with a ghost ‘“up‘ards of nine feet high.”” But 
what the apparition had told him Hiram dared 
not tell. 

The affair created a ‘great stir in Tannerytown, 
and from that time forward Sixpence Hill ceased 
to allure coon-hunters. 

Only two persons knew the facts of the case. 
On the day following his exploit ’Bijah told Jonas 
Warner all about it, though he did dwell 
much on the fright he underwent when the coon 
crawled over him. The two boys kept the affair 


Soon, however, smashed against an 


several days. 


a team the following 
twenty miles to church for the 


Hiram Acton told a 


borrowed on 


not 


to themselves, after shaking hands in renewed 
friendship. 
As to the skins, they were found to have 


become entirely worthless pending the settlement 
of the dispute. But Jonas afterward fully com- 
pensated 'Bijah for his loss, as he was in duty 


bound to do. Francis Zurt STone. 
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For the Companion, 


“THE AERIAL MESSENGER COM- 
PANY, LIMITED.” 


Amateur owners and breeders of carrier pigeons 
are numbered by the thousands in this country. 
Nearly every city a club or association 
devoted to the breeding and flying of these inter- 
esting birds. It is the opinion of good judges 
that, after a few generations, bred and 
flown in the United States become stronger and 
more sagacious than the European stock from 
which they are descended. of the 
records, both for and for time, 
have been made of American 
fanciers. 

The use of a carrier- post during the 
siege of Paris is a familiar fact. Newspapers, 
letters and despatches were reduced to diminutive 


has 


birds 


Some best 
flown 


pigeons 


distance 
by the 


pigeon 


size by photography, and entrusted to carrier 
birds which had been brought out of Paris in 


into the 
the German 


thus carried back 
beleaguered city over the heads of 
army. During several months the pigeon-post 
was the only means by which the besieged city 
received news from the outside world. 

But in spite of the telegraph, the telephone and 
the regular post, the services of pigeons are still 
often put to practical use in Europe. This is 
particularly the case in Belgium and the north of 
France, where they are extensively bred. 
They are often employed successfully in carrying 
reports of speeches and other news from distant 
points to the Paris and Brussels newspapers. 

American pigeon-fanciers have not devoted 
much attention to the practical side of their 
Pigeon-flying here is regarded 
merely as a sport, and its principal object is the 
making of “records.’’ There exists, however, 
near New York City a flock of these birds which 
demonstrates how easily they can be employed 
for a useful purpose. 

About forty miles from New York, amid the 
hills of Somerset County, New Jersey, a New 
banker has a country estate, to which he 
has given the name of Chetola. 

It is several miles distant from the nearest rail- 
road and telegraph station. The proprietor has 
found a prompt means of communicating with 


balloons, and were 


most 


place of business in the employment of 
trained pigeons; and the ‘Aérial Messenger 
| Company, Limited,"’ as the Chetola flock is called 


by its owner, has attained a high state of efficiency 
in its work. 


About twenty-five birds are engaged in the 
service. They are the descendants of several 


pairs of Antwerp carriers imported by the owner. 
In appearance they are quite handsome, being 
longer in the body than the ordinary pigeon, with 
slim necks, bright, intelligent eyes, and large 
wings supplied with the abundance of muscular 
power necessary to sustain them in long and 
rapid journeys. 

The general color of the birds is a slate-gray, 
with markings on the wings and body of a darker 
hue, melting on the neck and back into rainbow 
shades—the poetical, lively iris of the ‘“‘burnish’d 
dove.”’ 

Their residence is a roomy loft over one of the 
farm buildings. Here they are provided with all 


| the luxuries a pigeon can desire, including feeding- 


The Canadian started with a yell that might | 


have been heard a mile. He leaped five feet into 


| 


the air and sped away in the darkness, crashing | 
At this point Chute came back to report that | through the bushes. 


places constantly supplied with provender, and a 
continuous flow of water for drinking and bathing. 
Exceedingly fastidious birds, scrupulously neat 
as to their plumage, their dwelling-place must be 
kept in a condition of order and cleanliness. 

The practical working of this Aérial Messenger 
service is simple. The birds are accustomed to 
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being handled, and are not dismayed when some | staying was an isolated spot, far from a telegraph 
of their number are taken from the loft, placed | office, and was reached only by a steamboat on 
in a wicker hamper, and carried by the railroad 


to New York. 
Indeed, as some of them are always kept on 












































hand at their owner's city office, they are habitu- 
ated to this experience, and remain with apparent 
contentment in temporary seclusion. 

While thus waiting for duty, their food and 
water are restricted to a minimum. When a 
message is to be entrusted to them, it is written 
out on a piece of very thin paper about three 
inches square. This is folded lengthwise into 
narrow compass, and one of the birds being taken 
from the hamper, the strip of paper is firmly 
attached to one of its tail feathers by means of a 
piece of fine wire. 

A vigorous pull is always given to the feather 
to make sure that it is not loose. Then a window 
is opened, and the bird let loose. 

Instantly gaining its wings, it rises above the 
lofty buildings of the city, and without hesitation, 
strikes out in the direction of its home in New 
Jersey. 

In from forty minutes to an hour the little 
messenger from Wall Street alights at its cote in 
the country. The entrance has a light swinging- 
door, which the bird easily pushes aside. In its 
desire for food and a bath after its long flight, it 
usually wastes no time in entering. 

The door has an electrical attachment which 
signals the appearance of a bird by ringing a bell 
in the mansion. Some one at once goes to the 
pigeon loft, captures the newly arrived messenger, 
and relieves it of the note it carried. 

In this way the master of the establishment can 
be kept by his partners and clerks fully informed 
of what is going on in the city. 

Each bird in the service bears on its leg a light 
brass ring, upon which its number is inscribed. 
A careful record is kept of each trip a bird makes, 
and of the time it requires. Most of the flock 
have made the journey many times. 

This precision was not attained without care 
and attention. Some birds, especially young and 
untried ones, never reappeared at their home after 
being despatched. They may fall victims to hawks 
or to undiscriminating gunners. Sometimes they 
are enticed from their duty by the prospect of 
food on the way, or join flocks of ordinary 
pigeons which they encounter. 

Carrier doves, like men, include some stupid 
and lazy individuals. Those who succumb to 
danger or temptation are caught or shot. The 
lazy birds, when freed, prefer to sun themselves 
on a roof rather than proceed with their message. 
Or on arriving at their home they roost for a time 
on a tree before entering their hospitable loft. 

But by weeding out the weak or incompetent, 
by training the young birds to duty by flying them 
on gradually increasing distances, and above all 
by making their home attractive to them, this 


corps of feathered messengers has been brought | 


to a state of assured efficiency. The ‘‘old stagers”’ 
have learned to avoid peril, to disdain allurements, 
and to attend strictly to business. 

The result is that even a delay on their part is 
somewhat rare. Their master is very proud of a 
recent performance of his flock. During a tedious 
illness and convalescence of over three months, 
his pigeons brought him day by day hourly 
bulletins from the city without mishap or even 
detention. 

Several members of the Chetola flock have 
records for a thousand miles or more. This is not 
the purpose for which they are maintained; but 
on one occasion a pair of them combined an 
important business service with a long distance 
flight. 

Their master left New York in summer to 
spend some days at a fishing station on the New 
England coast, three hundred miles away from 
New York. He took with him a hamper contain- 


ing a few birds, intending to test them on a Jong | 


distance journey. The place at which he was 








alternate days. One morning, after the steamboat 
had come and gone, he found that it had brought 
him a message from New York in regard to an 
important matter 
of business. An 
immediate answer 





| 





, ; was required, as 


of being drawn into collision with the United 
States or some formidable European power like 
Germany, that she pauses in these strokes of 
aggrandizement. 

There are two groups of islands, both of great 
value for several reasons, which Great Britain 
hopes to grasp at an opportune moment. 

The Samoan group in the South Pacific enjoys 
neutrality by a treaty made by Great Britain, the 


the subject invol- | United States and Germany three yearsago. Each 


ved a considerable power has its rights of settlement and harborage 


amount of money. 


x There was no 
way of sending a 
message for sey- 
eral days. He re- 
solved to make use 
of his birds. He 
wrote the neces- 
sary instructions 

P to his representatives 

in duplicate. The messages 
were attached to two of the 
birds, which were liberated 
at about two o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

The next morning at seven 
o’clock the gallant carriers, 
having flown three hundred 
miles over an unfamiliar 

= country, rang the bell that 
communicated with their loft 
na in New Jersey. The messages 
were secured, and sent to 
New York at once; and the 
next mail brought the owner 
of the birds the information 
that his orders had been suc- 
cessfully carried out. 

On this occasion alone, he says, the performance 
of the two birds repaid him a hundred fold for all 
the trouble or expense his faithful little feathered 
employees had ever cost him. 

Henry Epwarp WALLACE. 
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LIFE’S MUSIC. 


Love is life’s song— 
Lifting to heaven on pinions strong, 
U the heart to a better part, 
ve is life’s song. 
N. Y. Home Journal. —Susie M. Best. 
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THE PACIFIC ISLANDS. 


An incident quite as amusing as it was impor- 
tant took place last summer on one of the Gilbert 
Islands, a small group lying in the midst of many 
other groups in the central Pacific. A British 
cruiser arrived at the capital of the islands, and 
the captain of the cruiser made a peremptory 
demand upon the king. 

It appeared that a Chinese storekeeper, who was 
a British subject, had been robbed of tobacco and 
gin to the value of sixty-five dollars, and had not 
been repaid; and also that a British subject, alsoa 
Chinaman, had been murdered, and that the mur- 
derer had been allowed to escape. For these 
things the captain called the king sharply to 
account. 

The captain then said to the king, “If you will 
now allow your flag to be run down, I will give 
you a very nice one to put up.’’ The king’s flag 
disappeared to make place for the British flag. 
A salute followed, by which it was announced to 
the world that the Gilbert Islands had come under 
British ‘‘protection.”’ 

This had been preceded, but a short time before, 
by a similar taking possession of Johnston Island ; 
while it was also announced that the British 
intended soon to assume a protectorate over the 
Ellice Islands. 

A great deal of attention has been recently 
called to the eager struggle between the different 
powers for the possession of choice spots of Africa. 
Less obtrusively, but quite as rapidly, the various 
powers, and especially Great Britain, have been 
seeking possession of those islands and groups 
of islands in the Pacific which are likely for any 
reason to have any commercial or strategic value 
in the future. 

The larger and more fruitful islands have been 
absorbed longago. Although Holland has ceased 
to be a power of much importance, the great 
and profitable islands she still possesses in the 
southern ocean give her weight as the mistress 
of colonies. Java, Sumatra, Borneo, the Molucca 

and Sunda Islands are a rich heritage to the 
| Dutch from their ancestors. 

But Great Britain, during the past half-century, 
| has undoubtedly obtained the lion’s share of the 
| Oriental islands. She has become the ruler of 
Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, a portion of 
New Guinea, and a great number of groups of 
small islands, which lie scattered in the ocean in 
the vicinity of the larger ones. 

Farther east, moreover, are many groups of 
islands, sufficiently large to be worth having, 
which have been duly annexed to the British 
Empire. Among these are the Ducie Island, 
Hervey Islands, Savage Island, Manihiki group, 
Suvarof Islands, Dudoza Island, Union group, 
Pheenix group, Malden Island, Carolina Island, 
Christmas Island, Fanning Island, Washington 
Island and Jarvis Island. 

Gradually the scene of British acquisitions has 
been extending far away from Australasia, and 
toward this continent. In these appropriations, 
the wishes of the inhabitants are not consulted. 











| It is only when Great Britain sees some prospect 


at the islands. But no doubt Great Britain hopes 
finally, by some good chance, to possess them all 
by herself. 

The Hawaiian group has a weak government, 
its politics are in confusion, and English influence 
is powerful in the queen’s palace. But the Amer- 
icans in Hawaii are also wide awake, and the 
game of securing the group for their own coun- 
tries is going on with vigor by English and 
American residents. The English will not let 
loose their hold on Hawaii without a struggle. 

The Germans and French are looking out for 
the at present unappropriated islands of the 
Pacific, but the English have thus far quite out- 
stripped them in this rivalry. 
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AUTUMNAL MUSIC 


The whir of threshers, hum of mills, 

The shivering bleat from mee ere hills, 

Rustle and din from husking-fields, 

As each old stalk its ripe gold yields; 

The wind that shakes the dry nuts down, 

Rattling thro’ leaves so crisp and brown. 
Weekly Wisconsin. —Carrie Eastman Medbery. 
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THE COAL COMBINATION. 


All the readers of The Companion know that 
the greatest commercial movements of the last 
five or six years have been in the nature of com- 
binations of competing industries under a single 
management. The trusts were an example of 
this movement. Great railroad combinations had 
set the example for it. But probably the most 
enormous of all was the coal combination, formed 
in the present year. 

The business in ‘“‘hard’ or anthracite coal is 
peculiar. As a rule, railroad companies act 
merely as carriers for the manufactories and 
mines along their line, and are paid for their 
service by other people; but the railroads in the 
anthracite coal region, located chiefly in Pennsyl- 
vania, are themselves the largest owners of the 
mines. ‘Three or four great railroad companies 
control three-fourths of the entire production 
of hard coal. 

It has been the habit of these companies to 
appoint agents to meet each month, fix the standard 
price of coal, and to set the limit of production 
which each company was to mine; but in spite of 
these arrangements, the price of coal a year ago 
fell very low, and the companies declared that 
they could not afford at such rates to do business. 

The Philadelphia and Reading Railroad owns 
the largest part of the Pennsylvania coal fields. 
Next to it come the Lehigh Valley and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroads. In February of this year 
the famous combination was made popularly 
known as ‘“‘the Reading deal.”’ 

A few very wealthy men, the chief owners of 
the Reading Railroad, boughta controlling interest 
in the Lehigh Valley, the New Jersey Central 
and the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroads, the Reading’s chief competitors in the 
coal trade. The two first-named railroads were 
next leased to the Philadelphia and Reading, 
which then controlled directly sixty per cent. of 
the country’s entire hard-coal production. 

A steady advance in the price of coal followed, 
checked only by the action of the New Jersey 
courts. In all the states traversed by these rail- 
roads the law against combinations to advance 
prices was appealed to. Four or five very inter- 
esting lawsuits. followed, the state attorney- 
generals in each case bringing action against the 
coal companies. Most of these cases are still in 
court. 

In October there was another surprise to the 
financial world, when it was suddenly learned 
that these same Reading capitalists had bought 
control of the Boston and Maine, the largest rail- 
way system in New England, and that at the 
same time they had acquired a heavy interest in 
the New York and New England Railroad, which 
connects the lines of the Maine road with those 
of the Reading. 

This meant that the coal combination had 
extended its fluence over practically the wholé 
of the New England States. It has raised the 
very interesting question, What do the Reading 
capitalists mean to do with the price of coal in 
New England? 

There are three ways in which they may make 
profit out of their new purchase. They have 
obtained control of so much larger a market that 
it is possible for the enlarged railroad system to 
lay down coal at points in New England at a 
smaller expense than heretofore. 

Now they can divide the saving with consumers, 
by making the price of coal somewhat less than 
it has been, and taking the rest of the profit; or 
they may leave prices unchanged, and take all the 
profit; or they may assume that there is no 
competition to be feared, and advance the price. 

The complete failure of every combination to 
advance prices may be taken as reasonable assur- 
ance that an attempt to treat the coal trade of 
New England as a monopoly will fail also. Were 
it to be made, the competition by the Pennsylvania 








Railroad and by the “soft,” or bituminous, coal- 
producers would become keen. Both of these 
competitors now send their coal to New England 
cheaply, by water. 

If, on the other hand, they try to save money 
by reducing carrying charges, and not raising 
coal prices, the question will arise how far carrying 
charges can be reduced without actual loss to the 
railroads. On the whole, the question of this 
winter's coal trade and coal prices will be of 
unusual interest. 
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THE PUMPKIN. 


If the turkey is preéminently the king of the 
Thanksgiving feast, surely that noble, golden, 
glowing and truly royal vegetable, the pumpkin, is 
its queen. 

A Thanksgiving in New England without pump. 
kin-pie would be no Thanksgiving. Indeed, we 
have recognized the importance of the pumpkin in 
a national phrase. Does not our classic Uncle Sam 
of comic literature, when he is at his happiest and 
proudest, thrust his hands deep in his trousers 
pockets, plant his feet well apart, and complacently 
declare his belief that he amounts to “ some 
pumpkins?” 

The phrase has even reached our good British 
neighbors oversea, who profess tw find it peculiarly 
absurd and inexpressive; but then they do not 
grow mammoth pumpkins in England. 

If the critic who decries our honored vegetable 
could but see some of the huge American county- 
fair, prize-winning specimens, he would realize 
the force of the simile.‘ A man must swell with 
pride indeed who could feel himself as great as 
some pumpkins! 

Thoreau once picturesquely declared it better to 
sit unmolested on a pumpkin than to be crowded 
on a cushion. 

Many a good American will echo this little indi- 
vidual declaration of social independence; though 
at second thought the sentence is not so forceful as 
it appears. 

There is not sufficient hardship implied in the 
contrast. Why not a pumpkin? Round, yellow, 
ample and magnificent, if it is not as soft and 
yielding as a cushion it is as gorgeous as a throne, 
and at worst no more uncomfortable. 

The pumpkin as such is a thing of recent years. 
Its older and more stately name was pompion, of 
which that now used is but acorruption. Shake- 
speare makes Mistress Ford irately compare the 
fat knight, Sir John Falstaff, to a “gross, watery 
pompion.” 

But pompion became pumpion, and pumpion 
pumpkin, and the next step will doubtless be a 
phonetic one which will still further reduce it to 
“punkin.” 

Punkin-pie will probably taste as well as dida 
“dysshe of spiced pompions” in the olden time; 
but it does not read as temptingly. 

There is a scientific dispute as to the origin of the 
pumpkin; but it need not disturb us. We choose 
to believe that America grew pumpkins before the 
landing of the Pilgrims, and that they were familiar 
to the Indians, though hardly under the sublimated 
form of pie, before ever Priscilla of Plymouth 
baked for the first Thanksgiving. Let us celebrate 
the day with native American turkey, followed by 
our own original, indigenous and justly renowned 
pumpkin-pie. 
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BARBARY SUNDAY. 


Thanksgiving beggars are common enough in 
our time, but not all kinds of Thanksgiving beggars. 
One kind who, in the old days, tramped from house 
to house in the bounteous season, showing his 
haggard face and pleading eyes in the doorway of 
many a New England kitchen fragrant with spices 
and steamy with the cooking of dainties, has gone 
never to return. 

He did not beg for cold victuals or a “little some- 
thing for Thanksgiving.” He was not wholly a 
Thanksgiving beggar, for he might appear at any 
season; but he came most often in the late autumn, 
judging perhaps that he stood a better chance of 
being listened to and aided when the farmers’ 
summer work was over, and the time one of plenty, 
festivity and good feeling. 

He was the man who begged money for the 
release of captives taken by the Barbary pirates, 
and held for ransom in Algiers. 

He had a piteous tale to tell of father, brother or 
son captured and enslaved, toiling in the blazing 
sun of that tropic region, ill-used, beaten and 
exhausted, waiting and longing for the rescue 
which could not come until some given sum was 
raised and shipped to his cruel master. 

Too often this tale was true. Often also it was 
false, for it won so ready a response in cash and 
sympathy that impostors soon took it up, and it 
became as regular a stock-in-trade of professional 
beggars and tramps, as the sick wife and five small 
children we hear them whine about to-day. 

When news came to a seaport town that a vessel 
had been taken hailing from their port, word would 
be sent to the minister, who would proclaim from 
the pulpit next Sunday the facts, and would ask 
the people to contribute for the ransom of captives, 
or the help of those who were friendless in a 
strange land. 

The congregation, many of them neighbors and 
friends of the unfortunate men, would respond as 
generously as they could afford. 

Yet so many were the captives taken, and so 
steady was the demand for ransom money, that in 
some places a special day was set apart for a 
collection for the benefit of Algerine prisoners, 
without regard to information of recent captures. 


| This day was usually the Sunday before Thanks- 


giving, and the local name for it was Barbary 
Sunday. 

There are old people still living who can remem- 
ber these collections, and the pathetic stories told 
by the ransomed and rescued captives on their 
return. 

A curious memento of the deep impression made 
at the time upon the minds of the good people 
at home by the prisoners’ account of the dreary 
deserts whence they were redeemed is the number 
of New England townships in which some forlorn 
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BOTH SIDES OF THE WINDOW. 


Joe Trotter sat at his desk in a cold corner of 
the school-room and pretended to study. The 
other girls and boys, grouped about the stove at 
the further end of the room, were laughing and | 
talking. 

Jimmie ‘Trotter, Joe’s younger brother, sat 
beside him with a large spelling-book open on his 
lap, but he was not looking at it. He was listen- 
ing with wide-open blue eyes and glowing cheeks 
to the gay talk which floated over to them now 
and then. 

Sometimes he looked at his brother for sym- 
pathy, but Joe bent resolutely over his book and 
did not look-up. 

“All of us are going to grandpa’s,”’ said Amelia 
Dix, with a triumphant air. ‘‘There’ll be forty- 


| asked eagerly : 





two in all, counting the Bennetts, who are third 
cousins. We're the largest family 

you'll find in Middlesex County, I 
guess.” 

‘‘Well, I don’t know that I should 
consider that an advantage, myself,”’ 
drawled Steve Wilder. ‘When I 
am sitting down to the table and 
looking at the turkey and the ducks 
and the cranberry-sauce and all, — 
and remember that I’m one of the — 
youngest and won’t be helped till 
along toward the last, I can’t help 
feeling sort of glad that there aren’t 
more than sixteen of us.”’ 

Every one laughed, and Tommy 
Bent said, sympathetically, ‘‘Isn’t it 
awful when the old people are slow! 

My Aunt Eunice, now—it always 

takes her five minutes to make up 

her mind whether she’ll have dark 

or light meat. Peter says this year 

he’s going to say, juse as soon as we sit down, 
‘You always take light meat, Aunt Eunice.’ ”’ 

“Grandma Dix,’ continued Amelia, impor- 
tantly, ‘“‘is such a very good woman. She never 
lets us touch a thing, even after grandpa has 
asked a blessing, till she has said: ‘I wish every 
one could have just as good a dinner as we are 
going to have;’ and we all say: ‘So do I,’ and 
then begin.”’ 

The sharp tinkle of a little bell now called the 
children to their desks, and they were forced to 
drop the all-absorbing subject of a Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

“Joe, don’t you like to hear about Thanks- 
giving?’ said Jimmie that day, as they trudged 
home over the long two miles between the little 
cottage on the outskirts of the town and the 
school. 

“No, I don’t,”’ said Joe, sharply. 

Jimmie looked surprised. His 
seldom ill-natured. 

“Why not?’’ he asked, staring up into Joe’s 
face with his honest eyes. 

‘Because we’re so out of it,”’ said Joe, wearily. 
“It seem’s if I wouldn’t mind if we could only 
have a Thanksgiving just once, but to know—I 
wouldn’t ask for the cranberry-sauce, nor the 
nuts, nor the candies nor any of the trimmin’s. 
I'd be satisfied with a turkey and a mince-pie; 
but it’s no use a-wishing.”’ 

“No,” said Jimmie, cheerfully, ‘‘it’s no use 
a-wishing, but I like to hear them talk about it. 
I like to hear about Amelia’s grandma, too. I 
think it’s real good of her to say that every year, 
about how she wishes everybody could have just 
as good a dinner as they’re having. If I was 
sitting down toa turkey and ducks,’ he added, 
hungrily, ‘I shouldn’t stop to talk.’ 

“Talking don’t do any good,’ returned Joe; 
“and I don’t want to hear about folks having 
things if we can’t have ’em ourselves; and that’s 
the truth.”’ 

‘“‘Joe,”’ said Jimmie, timidly, ‘do you remember 
that time last summer when Jerry had taken too 
much drink, and Doctor Heywood stayed all the 
evening with him, and sent you down to the store 
for medicine? Well, when he warn’t in looking 
after Jerry he sat in the kitchen with me, and he 
told me stories, mostly true ones, and—want me 
to tell you one ?” 

‘Fire away.” 

“This is true,’’ began Jimmie, while a vivid 
flush crept into his cheeks, as there always did 
when he was excited. ‘It happened at—let me 
think—oh, yes, at the Samoan Islands, away off 
in the Southern Pacific Ocean. 

**You see, we had some war-ships there, and 
so did England, and Germany, too, only the 
Story isn’t about Germany, at all; and one day a 
hurricane struck the ocean there all of a heap, 


brother was 











and great waves swooped down on the ships, and 


the wind just whisked ’em about till there wasn't | followed by four brown ducks, vegetables without 

hardly anything left of ours. | number, cranberry-sauce and, towering above all, 
“But while we was sinking, an English ship | great bunches of crisp-looking celery. 

that had a little sea-room got up steam and Mrs. Dix gave a last satisfied glance at the 

escaped. And what do you think our men did, | table, threw another log of wood on the crackling 


Joe? Just went on deck and cheered her like | fire, opened the window a bit, and then disappeared 
everything; though they were pop certain they | into the sitting-room. 
would be drowned in a few minutes!” “Oh,”’ shivered Joe, blowing on his fingers, 


He paused abruptly and looked at Joe. Joe’s | ‘how could she a-wanted the window open? It 
eyes were shining, too, as he listened, and he | seems as if I shouldn’t mind getting right into 
the fire.” 

“But didn’t our fellows get off, after all?” ‘‘Here they come,’’ whispered Jimmie. ‘That 

“No, not all; some of them were drowned. Kind | old lady with the white cap on must be Grandma 
of makes the shivers run all over you, don’t it?” | Dix. Hark! they’re saying thanks be for the 

“I’d like to do a thing like that,’’ said Joe, food! Aint you glad the window’s open now, 
meditatively. Joe? We can hear every word.” 

“Doctor Heywood said,"’ went on Jimmie, with They could even hear Grandma Dix’s thin, 
a side glance at his brother, “that that’s one of | cracked voice, as she said, ‘‘I wish every one 
the most he-ro-ic things that was ever done. He | could have just as good a dinner as we’re going 
said that a fellow having a bad time himself and} to have,” and at the close Jimmie could not 
seeing another fellow who might be having a bad | forbear clapping his hands softly, in appreciation 
of the old lady’s humane wish. 

“My,” said Joe, excitedly, after 
grandma had finished speaking, 
“aint they pitching in, though, to 
make up for lost time! Look at 
Amelia, will you, Jimmie? She's 
just stuffing herself. Say, don’t the 
crispy part of the wing make your 
mouth water ?”” 

“Ye-es, only I guess I’d rather 
have the drumstick, there’s such 
lots on it. That little fellow down 
at the end has been eating and eating, 
and it isn’t half-gone yet. But we 
ought to be going now, Joe, or we 
won’t get to the Bents’ in time for 
dessert.”’ 

“Some way I don’t feel quite ready 
for dessert,’ said Joe, with a wan 
little smile. 

He held aside the prickly branches 


“ Hurrah |" 


time, too, but who wasn’t—if that first fellow 
could be glad that the other fellow was having a 
good time, it couldn’t help but make that first 
fellow feel better himself; and that’s so. I— 
I’ ve—tried it.’’ 

Joe wheeled about suddenly. 

“Is that why you like to hear about Thanks- 
giving ?’’ 

“Yes, it is,’’ responded Jimmie, sturdily. ‘At 
first it made me feel sort of bad, too, as it does 
you, but it don’t now. And to-day I was 
thinking, as long’s we aint going to have any 
Thanksgiving of our own, why can’t we go 
around and peek in the windows at some of the 
other folks’ dinners, and kind of be glad that 
they’re having such a good time ?”” 

Joe agreed to this, after some persuasion, in a 
desperate kind of way, and at two o’clock on 
Thanksgiving day the little inspectors set forth. 
They decided to take in the two dinners that 
sounded most attractive—the Dix’s and the 
Bents’. 

The Dix’s dining-room was at the end of the 
house, directly opposite one of the windows, and 
not more than three feet away grew a clump of 
low evergreens. 

The boys hid themselves among the overhanging 


They 
silence, till they turned the corner of the house; 
then Joe said, softly : 


folks in the world who aint hungry like us.” 
Then their young voices rang out quite lustily 
in the cold, still air, and floated in at the open 
window. 
‘‘What was that ?’’ said Grandpa Dix, suddenly 
laying down the carving-knife he had taken up. 


some one was cheering.” 
“Every one is happy to-day,’’ said grandma, 


smiling contentedly on the faces around her. 


of turkey, Ne’miah.”’ 


with the dining-room. 


nearly dark outside, and all lamps were | 


lighted in the room. 
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Inside the Window, this time. 
boughs, and hungrily watched the preparations *“Plum-pudding and mince-pie and pumpkin- 
for dinner that were going on inside. They were | pie,’’ reported Joe, with a shiver. 
somewhat early, and the meal was not yet in| ‘And nuts and raisins and apples and, oh, my! 
progress. yes, oranges!’’ said Jimmie, rather unsteadily, 
Mrs. Dix, with a white apron tied over her best | for his lips were blue and stiff with cold. 
brown silk, was bustling about the dining-room, “Tommy looks like a fat partridge,”’ 
putting a salt-cellar here and a napkin there, and | Joe, after a moment's silence. 
counting the places over and over to be sure that | been at it for two hours—and so’ve we,” he 
no one was forgotten. Finally the kitchen door | added, grimly. A few flakes of snow fell from 
opened and in came the cook, red and panting | the dull gray sky, and settled about their necks 
under her heavy burden—two turkeys side by | in cold drops. The wind came up with a sudden 
side in an enormous platter. | fierceness, and blew icy blasts up their sleeves 
These were placed on the table and were quickly | and in their pinched, hungry faces. 


observed 


It was a mile to the Bents’ house, and by the | 
time the boys reached there their hands and feet | 
felt half-frozen, and they could hardly manage to | ‘We were cheering as the men did on the sinking 
crawl up on a low shed built out at right angles | ship you told about, for it was so good to see all 
They could see the group | the people eating and eating—my, it was almost 





for his brother to: creep out of the hiding-place. | 


stole awag from the scene of festivity in | 





| happened. 


“Let's go home, Joe,’’ said Jimmie, suddenly ; 
and there was a catch in his breath that sounded 
almost like a sob. 

‘All right,”’ said Joe, in a low voice. ‘We'll 
slide off the other side of the shed—it’s easier. 
But we haven't cheered yet, you know.” 

“No,”’ returned Jimmie, very faintly; 
haven't—yet.”’ 

“Hurrah!’’ began Joe, and he tried to put the 
same amount of enthusiasm into his voice that he 
had before. 

‘“‘Hurrah!’’ echoed Jimmie, tremulously, and 
blew on one numb little hand while he clutched 
the frosty shingles with the other, preparatory to 


“80 we 


sliding. 

“Hurrah!” continued Joe, beginning to slide 
down from the roof. ‘Hurrah! hur—Great 
guns!’’ 


A man’s strong arms had suddenly seized him, 
and placed him rather unceremoniously on the 
ground beside his little brother, who had received 
the same assistance a moment before. 

It was young Doctor Heywood. He sat down 
on the water-butt and drew the boys toward him. 
When he recognized his captives, disappointment 
mingled with surprise on his face, for he had 
seen them often while taking care of old Jerry, 
and had admired the plucky, honest way in 
which they battled with their poverty. 

“Explain yourselves, boys,’’ he said, with 
some sternness, closing his warmly-gloved hand 
on Joe’s purple wrist. 

“We warn’t taking anything,’’ Jimmie piped 
out, humbly. ‘Honest true we warn’t—except a 
look into the window.”’ 

‘*What were you looking into the window for ?”’ 
persisted the doctor. 

‘What was you looking into the window for ?”’ 
asked Joe, boldly. He thought to gain time by 
this question, never dreaming for an instant that 
Doctor Heywood had really been guilty of 
committing this rudeness. The doctor looked a 
trifle amused. 

“That is a fair question,’’ he said, laughing a 
little, “and I believe I will tell you how it 
You see, this is the first Thanksgiving 


“I say, Jimmie, didn’t the men on our ship cheer | in my life that I haven’t spent with my people. 
when they saw the other ship getting out of danger? | Even when | was in college I used to go home for 
Seems to me we ought to cheer because there are | it; 
| spare the time this 


but Bangor is so far away that I couldn't 
year. And when I was 
coming back just now from a patient, and 
thinking of the lonely dinner waiting for me at 
home, somehow the lights in the Bents’ house 


| attracted me, and I jumped out of the buggy and 


came up the lane here just to catch a glimpse of a 


“It sounded near the back of the house; as if | jolly Thanksgiving party.”’ 


“That's curious,’’ murmured Jimmie, moving 
closer and leaning his cold cheek against the 
doctor’s sleeve, ‘‘for that’s just what we were 


“Don’t keep Amelia waiting for her second help | doing.” 


“But you were cheering,’ 
with some curiosity. 
“Yes,” Jimmie admitted, 


’ suggested the doctor, 


warming a little. 


at the table perfectly from this perch, for it was | the same as having it yourself!” 
the 


“No, it wasn't anywhere near the same,”’ inter- 


rupted Joe, so suddenly and with such fierceness 


| room. 


“He must have | 





that both Doctor Heywood and Jimmie turned 
and staredat him. ‘It warn’t! You can havea 
good time for a while. It’s fun to look at the 
turkey and see it carved and put on the plates; 
but when the first fellow puts a piece into his 
mouth, it aint your mouth nor nothing like it! 
Maybe them fellows on the boat did cheer,” he 
added, turning abruptly on the doctor. ‘“P’raps 
they did—once ; but if they’d had to do it twice, I 
bet they couldn’t.”’ 

A strange look came into the young doctor's 
face at Joe’s words. He suddenly picked Jimmie 
up in his arms and took Joe by the hand and 
strode down the lane to the place where his buggy 
was standing. 

Without a word he bundled the astonished 
boys into it and covered them up with the warm 
buffalo robe. Then he jumped in himself and 
started the horse off on a brisk trot toward his 
home. 

Fifteen minutes later all three were seated about 
the well-loaded table -in the doctor’s cozy dining- 
Great logs of wood were crackling and 
blazing in the fireplace, and trying to outshine a 
whole army of wax candles that were burning in 
the room. 

A bright color crept into the boys’ cheeks, and 
the haggard look left their eyes, as they bent 
eagerly over their plates filled with every tempting 
bit that a Thanksgiving dinner could possibly 
suggest. 

‘Poor little chaps; they have the courage of 
soldiers,’”” murmured Doctor Heywood, almost 
aloud, and he bent over and took Jimmie’s hand 
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that was resting on the table, and shook it 


warmly. Jimmie looked up at him with glowing 
eyes. 

“J tell you,” he said, drawing a long breath, 
‘it does feel sort o’ good to be on the other side 
of the window—don’t it, Joe ?”’ 


MARJORIE RICHARDSON. 
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For the Companion. 


ABOUT A BABY THAT CRIED. 


Mamakating Hollow, through which the Never- 
sink runs on its way to the Delaware, seemed a 


rods and fool’s cap on the good master’s desk, for 
Jeremiah Van Auken seldom employed these 
instruments of punishment, but governed his 
school by love; for which he is remembered by 
kind tradition even unto this day. 

While the highest class, the class of Polly and 
Ben, were up before the master, and Ben was 
reciting, the worthy man let his mind wander 
from the school, and listened to the drowsy and 
winning noises from forest and field. He could 
trust Ben to recite perfectly. Perhaps Jeremiah 
thought of the new fly he had made to tempt the 
trout. He saw the outer air quivering with the 





heat, for it was nearing midday. 
Ben's recitation ended. The master came out 


scene of perfect peace on the morning of the of his reverie, looked over the school, and smiled 


twenty-first day of July, 1779. 


A beautiful, | gently to see how many of the boys were looking 


fertile, well-settled valley it was, though so near | dreamily out of the window, as he himself had 


the frontier that it had more than once been 
cruelly visited by the Indians. There were not 
many, even among the children, who did not 
know the sound of the war-whoop. 

On this morning, however, it seemed that 
nothing was feared. Major Decker, the chief 
patriot of the neighborhood, had felt it safe to 
attend the funeral of a brother officer at a distant 
fort. The men were at work in the harvest fields, 
the women washing clothes by the river-side, and 
the children on their way to the school of worthy 
Jeremiah Van Auken. 

Ben Decker, the major’s son, was likely to be 
late if he did not hurry. His brothers and sisters 
had already gone. Ben looked at the great clock 
in the living-room, whistled as he noted the time, 
caught up his books and started at a run. 

The schoolhouse was two and a half miles from 
the Decker place. Ben might have reached it in 
time, without running, had he not designed to 
make his usual morning call for Polly Osterhout. 
For after he had gone a little over half the 
distance at a dog-trot, he dropped into a walk 
and approached a house that stood a few yards 
back from the roadside. 

A matronly woman, with tucked-up skirts and 
bare arms, was washing clothes by the spring. 

‘‘Has Polly gone yet, Mrs. Osterhout ?”’ asked 
Ben. 

«Just gone, Ben.”’ 

“Thank you, Mrs. Osterhout.” He walked 
briskly off, not caring to take to running while 
under the merry eye of Polly’s mother. But as 


soon as he was hidden from her by the trees he | the others. The attempt 
raced away, rather vexed that he had to run so would have been worse 
| thanidle. There was a 


far before overtaking her. 

Polly had passed the Kortright house and was 
near the schoolhouse when Ben caught sight of 
her. He stopped, and shouted: 

‘*Hell-o-0-0, Polly !"’ 

She turned, and nodded her head with pleasure 
at seeing him. He could see that she held some- 
thing in her arms which was very like a baby. 

Ben hoped he was mistaken, for he disliked 
babies. But she ducked her head at the infant as 
Ben came up, and made mouths of feminine 
ecstasy utterly incomprehensible to him. 

By the time he was near enough to hear her 
saying, ‘‘Kitchee, kitchee,’' and ‘*Coutchee-cou,”’ 
Ben was downright angry. Such nonsense! 

‘That isn’t a baby !"’ said he. 

“Yes, it is.”” 

“That Kortright young one ?”’ 

“Denny Kortright,’’ answered Polly, 
dignity. 

“Huh! 

“Yes.” 

‘What are you doing with the baby then?” 

“I’m going to take him to school with me.”’ 

“What! Take that—that—young one to 
school? He'll do nothing but squawk and 
squall !”’ 

‘*He’'ll not do anything of the kind, Ben. He's 
the dearest little fellow ever was; and he never 
cries unless he’s hungry, or something’s the 
matter with him. _His mother has to go over to 
the Van Ettens’ to help with the washing, and I 
said I would take care of him.” 

‘*A nice idea, to take him to school!’’ said Ben, 
sulkily. ‘1 hate babies.” 

«Well, I love them,” said Polly, indignantly. 

**You’ll be late,”’ said Ben, and went on at a 
run. 

But Polly reached the schoolhouse just in time, 
and Denny delighted the girls by first smiling 
seraphically at them all and then going to sleep. 

‘*Make a bed for him in the wood-box,”’’ said 
the good master. ‘Ben Decker, drag the box 
over into that corner, where it is darkest and 
coolest.” 

As Polly looked at Ben with the least bit of a 
giggle, he was half-minded to refuse to touch the 
box. But his better sense helped him, and he 
obeyed with an air of offended dignity. As Polly 
carried the baby to the box, he whispered : 

‘Little brat!”’ 

Polly gave him ‘such a look,’’ but said 
nothing. Then the classes went on without 
interruption from Denny, greatly to the satisfac- 
tion of Polly, who bestowed occasional glances of 
triumph at Ben. 

Excepting that the children were dressed ina 
style that would now be called quaint, the school- 
room was much like any country school-room of 
to-day. A hum of voices went through the open 
windows; feet shuffled, girls giggled, flies droned 
and buzzed. The schoolmaster, elevated above 
the scholars, listened to a class ranged in front of 
him, and kept a vigilant eye on the pupils left in 
their seats. 


with 


Aren’t you going to school ?”’ 








They gave little attention to the awful birch 





been doing. And some of the boys, seeing his 
sympathy, gave him an answering smile. 

All at once he and they started up with terrified 
looks, as a prolonged cry fell upon their ears. 
All there knew the war-whoop. 

Jeremiah Van Auken's ruddy color faded to 
gray as he looked on the little faces below him. 
The most precious treasures of the Mamakating 
Valley were in his keeping, and what could he do? 

Alas! there was no need, no time, to answer 
the question. On came the yelling savages 
across the playground. The door and windows 
of the little schoolhouse swarmed with cruel faces, 
horribly streaked with war-paint. 

There is no need to tell how they did what they 
came to do; no need to tell how good Jeremiah 
Van Auken struggled, fought, fell and pleaded 
for the children all the time. He died without 
knowing how many of them escaped; and so 
peace be with him and with the little ones 
who went with him out of the world. 

Ben Decker was a 
stalwart and brave lad, 
but he turned heart-sick 
as he saw all the win- 
dows filled with merci- 
less, hideous savages, 
screeching and eager as 
wolves for blood. Amid 
the wails of his com- 
rades he cowered, wait- 
ing for hig turn. 

He could not help 


clear space between him 
and an open window. 
Ben thought of escape, 
and sprang through be- 
fore he could be inter- 
cepted. 

In the confusion, dust 
and noise Ben’s spring 
out was unseen. He 
ran for some bushes 
and hid there. Fortu- 
nately for him, the In- 
dians were ina hurry. 
It was not long before 
he saw them leave the 
schoolhouse, dragging 
onward all the children that had been spared. 
A few of the savages stayed long enough to set 
tire to the schoolhouse. 

Then they made away after the procession, and 
Ben was left to a silence broken only by the 
crackling of the flames, the buzzing of insects, 
and the soft whisperings of a little breeze through 
the woods. 

Ben shuddered with the horror of that silence 
and the thought of the dear master lying among 
his little dead pupils in there under the yellow 
flame. Turning to the forest, the boy ran. 

But presently he stopped and looked back. 
One side of the schoolhouse was ina blaze, but 
the back had not yet caught. Ben. wondered 
whether baby Kortright had slept through all the 
noise. He faced the forest again; then turned 
once more. What if the baby were still alive ? 

“Oh, I can’t!” said Ben. He ran straight back 
to the burning building and climbed in through 
one of the windows. The smoke was stifling and 
the flames hot, but he went unhesitatingly to the 
spot to which he had dragged the wood-box. 

The baby, awakened by the glare and smoke, 
was now screaming at the top of its voice. 

Even at that moment there was a grimace on 
Ben's face at finding himself with a baby in his 
arms. He knew less what to do with it than if it 
had been a colt. But he put Denny over his 
shoulder much as he would have disposed of a 
bag of grain, and jumped out into the cool air. 

With that the baby stopped crying. He liked 
the running motion. He laughed, he snuggled 
his head on Ben’s shoulder, he wound his plump 
arms around Ben’s neck. 

Then the feeling came into Ben’s heart that he 
would save the dear little fellow, or die. He had 
till then acted from a sense of duty, a horror of 
letting a fellow-creature die. That confiding 
snuggle of the curly head and clasping of the 
little arms had turned the duty into a rapture of 
devotion. 

Once again in the shade of the forest, Ben hid 
in the underbrush. He wished to be sure that no 


more Indians were about, and wanted time to 
consider what to do. 

The baby seemed one of those addicted to 
sleeping all day and keeping people awake all 
night. 


At any rate, it went to sleep quickly to 








Ben’s lulling and the whispering of the leaves. 
Ben pondered. He could think of no better 
plan than to strike for home. His father's house 
was a sort of fort, and the alarmed people might 
gather there. Ben was a good woodsman for his 
years, and would have made little of stealing 
home through the woods if he had been alone. 
But with a baby likely to wake up at any moment 
it was a different matter. Still he started on the 
journey. 

Just what he would do in the event of Denny 
waking up and crying loud enough to attract the 
Indians Ben did not know. However, he was 
now of a mind to agree with Polly, that Denny 
was a dear little fellow. Poor Polly! Ben’s 
heart rose into his throat. Not only for her; but 
for Maggie, his sister, and all the rest of them. 

It was a long way tothe house. Denny seemed 
to grow heavier at each step. Ben wondered how 
Polly had carried him to the school in the morn- 
ing. But the baby slept all the way, and they 
met no Indians. 

Ben grew more hopeful as he neared the house 
without having heard or seen more of the savages. 
Nevertheless, he approached cautiously, and 
parted the bushes to reconnoitre before venturing 
out of the woods. Then a cry of despair broke 






Ben Saves the Baby. 


from his lips. His father’s house was in ashes, 
and not a living thing in sight. 

Now the world seemed all empty to Ben. He 
forgot that his own life was anything as he burst 
out of the bushes and ran to the heap of ashes. 

Denny woke up, but the boy paid no attention 
to the baby. He searched wildly through the 
smouldering heap, careless of the heat. Then he 
called out, ‘Mother! Mother!’ 

There was no sign of life; but neither was there 
any sign of death. So hope told him that his 
mother might have been spared, and that he 
would see her yet. 

If ever a baby cried at the right time, Denny 
did then. The sound of that dreaded noise 
almost drove everything else out of Ben's head. 
He ran for the woods and Denny shrieked. Then 
Ben pleaded with him to stop. 

Denny did stop for long enough to look at Ben 
through big tears. Then he began again. 

As the baby would not stop by prayers, Ben 
tried to frighten him into silence. He said, 
“Indians, Denny! Indians!’ in the same tone 
that he would have said, ‘Rats!’ toa dog. But 
Denny resented that. He wept louder. 

Then despair seized on Ben. He sat down and 
resigned himself to fate, letting Denny lie on his 
back and scream, until a bright idea came to him. 
He remembered what he had seen Polly do in the 
morning, and forthwith he began to duck his 
head at Denny, and to say, ‘‘Kitchee, kitchee!’’ 
and “Coutchee-cou !”" 

Denny stopped, sobbed a few times, looked 
with quivering under lip at the boy, and. then 
smiled. 

Ben gave a sigh of relief, and ceased his beguil- 
ing. Denny looked serious in a moment, and 
Ben began again. Denny laughed this time, and 
looked so jolly that Ben said, ‘‘Kitchee, kitchee, 
coutchee-cou”” again, just to make him laugh 
once more. 

That established the friendship. Denny laughed 
and crowed, and Ben invented blandishments of 
his own. 

But what should he do? Where should he go? 

“See here, Denny,” he appealed, “I must go 
up a tree and take a look over the valley.”’ 

Denny crowed at this. So Ben set him down 
on the soft leaves and moved away. Denny 





| wavered for a second, fell over on his side, and 
good-naturedly kicked his mottled legs in the air. 

“Can't you sit up?’ said Ben. ‘Suppose I 
put you against a tree.” 

Denny made certain noises, which no doubt 
meant something to him, but nothing to Ben, and 
seemed happy at being squeezed between two 
outgrowing roots, with his back against the 
trunk. Then Ben climbed and counted five 
houses in ashes. 

Unable to see anything living except a cow 
nearly a mile away, he descended with a heavy 
heart. If any of his friends remained alive, they 
had crossed the Shawangunk Mountains to Finch- 
ville, more than ten miles away. He must follow 
them, as he could not find sustenance for himself 
and the baby mm the desolated valley. 

Ben, on descending, found Denny with his 
mouth full of leaves. When the boy removed 
these the baby remonstrated. He stopped crying 
for a time, after Ben took him’ in his arms and 
started for the mountains. But soon Denny was 
wailing again with all his lungs. 

Now the magic of ‘‘Kitchee, kitchee, coutchee- 
cou” failed. ‘Though Denny once yielded so far 
as to smile, he returned quickly to tears. 








Ben then remembered what Polly had said in 
the morning; that Denny never cried unless he 
was hungry or something was the matter with 
him. Considering that it was past noon, he was 
hungry, probably. 

At that reflection Ben remembered the cow he 
had seen grazing. So he swerved from his course 
and sought the cow. 

After a hard trudge he found her and milked 
her into his hat, for lack of a pail. 

When he offered Denny his dinner out of it 
there was trouble. Denny was willing enough to 
take it out of the hat,—too willing, if anything,— 
but he was not expert in taking it out of anything 
but a spoon. 

However, he was much in earnest, and Ben 
was patient, and milk was plenty. So Denny 
ultimately satistied his appetite, and Ben took 
what was left of the milk to satisfy a craving of 
his own. Then Denny laid his head, all redolent 
of spilled milk, on Ben’s shoulder, and Ben 
started for the mountains again. 

The journey by road would have been severe 
for him with that twenty-pound baby on his 
shoulder, but through the trackless forest, haunted 
all the way by the dread of Indians, it was a 
terrible task. 

His will never faltered, though his feet did 
many times. Then he would sit down and talk 
to Denny in his lap. After the baby had smiled 
at him a while, Ben felt able to go on again. 

All the afternoon he »!ocded, climbing hills 
only to descend them again, stumbling over rocks 
and roots, shifting Denny from one shoulder to 
the other, now resting and playing “kitchee, 
kitchee,” and always finding comfort and courage 
in the baby’s smiles. 

Night began to come on, and Ben did not know 
where he was, nor how to guide himself without 
the sun. Again Denny became hungry and 
began to cry. Then the weary boy sat down and 
coaxed and fondled and beguiled the child to 
silence. As they sat there, the sound of guttural 
voices reached Ben, and he knew that Indians 
were near. His heart sank, and he gave himself 
up for lost. If Denny were to cry, the Indians 
would be upon them. 

It did come into his mind that he could put 
Denny down and escape, himself; but next 
instant he leaned over Denny, whispering : 

“T’ll never leave you, Denny, never. Keep 
still, Denny, dear; don’t cry now! Indians are 
coming, and if you cry they will kill us.” 

There were tears in his voice if not in his eyes; 
for he was almost tired out and it seemed as if his 
life was in the little baby’s keeping. 

As the Indians passed within sight of the two 
Ben hardly breathed; and Denny was so silent 
that the boy was frightened. He anxiously 
peered into the baby’s face. The eyes were shut 
and the lips parted. Denny was sound asleep. 

“God bless you, Denny!” said Ben. 

Away through the wood went the savages. 
Then Ben put Denny tenderly over his shoulder 
and went on, fearing each step would take him 
into danger. But he did not dare to remain in 
one place. There were panthers in that forest, 
and his best chance of escape was to keep moving. 

Suddenly he emerged into a road. The worn- 
out boy’s heart revived for a while as he stumbled 
on. Of the rest of the journey he remembered 
nothing except that he often staggered, sometimes 
fell, and often wondered at the silence of the baby 
in his arms. 

At Mr. Green’s house in Finchville a number 
of women and children and one wounded man 
were gathered, fugitives from their burned homes. 
Tearless grief was on all of them. 

One young woman sat by the barred window 
with her chin in her two hands. She had lost her 
baby. She would not have been there, but they 
had forced her, saying it was too late to save it. 
Suddenly she started up and said, wildly : 

“T hear a baby cry!” 

They gathered around her sadly. She was not 
the first woman who had heard a cry when there 
was none. They thought her mind was giving 
way. The wounded man looked at her pitifully. 

**A wildcat, perhaps,’’ he said. 

“A baby, I tell you! Hush! Listen!” 

The women stood for an instant and shook 
their heads. 
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“There it is again,’’ she whispered. ‘Let me 
go. Let me out!’ She broke through them and 
ran to the door. 

The women would have restrained her; but the 
man said, gently : 

“Let her go. It seemed to me I heard the 
noise, too. Let me go with her.” 

The door was opened and they all listened. 
Then there was no doubt about it. The cry ofa 
strong-lunged baby pierced the stillness. 

«QO major! come, come!” 

“Yes, Susan; but gently,’’ said the major. 
“There is a bullet-hole in me somewhere.” 

She tempered her pace and they went out into 
the blackness of the night, guided by the voice of 
the baby. 

“Denny! my Denny!”’ sobbed the woman. 

“My Ben!” said Major Decker, with exulta- 
tion. 

Though many were lost that dreadful day, 
many were found ; and among them Ben’s mother, 
brothers and sisters. 

After that night he ducked his head at Denny, 
and said, ‘‘Kitchee, kitchee, coutchee-cou,’’ while 
Polly stood by and laughed at him; for she had 
escaped, too. Joun Russet CoryELL. 
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For the Companion. 


EASY WORK FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Ever so many young people, and some who are 
not so young, are wondering “‘what they can do 
for Christmas.’’ They wish to make something 
pretty and useful for various people, but they do 
not know what it shall be. 

Some of the new ideas for fancy work this 
season are within range of the skill of young 
and untrained fingers. If the directions given 
below are followed out exactly, and the illus- 
trations often consulted, there will be no need 
of additional help or advice. So if sewing- 
basket and materials are kept out of sight, there 
will be all the fun of having Christmas gifts 
complete surprises, besides the pleasure of making 
and giving one’s own work. 


Sewing Materials Case. 


Ask the druggist to sell you six little white 
boxes—the kind he sends out containing powders. 
He will show you a variety of sizes, but you 
must be sure to select those that are three inches 





long and two inches wide. They will not have 
covers like ordinary boxes, but the inside part 
slides in and out. 

On one end of each of these inside parts sew a 
black hook and eye, a white hook and eye,—large 
size on one and small size on another,—a common- 
sized bone button, an ordinary shoe button, a 
small black safety pin, and a larger white safety 
pin. 

These are to signify the contents of each little 
box; so you must partly fill them all with a 
quantity of each article shown on the outside. 

Glue the six boxes together one on another till 
three are on top of each other, and then three 
others in the same way. Then both threes must be 
glued together. See the illustration for the shape. 

You must buy one yard of satin ribbon three 
inches wide and tie around the boxes, making a 
bow-knot at the top. 

This little collection of useful things for the 
sewing-basket or work-table will be warmly 
welcomed by sister or mother, you may be very 
sure. 

Pussy-Cat Pen-Wiper. 


Scissors and needle and thread, less than a 
quarter of a yard of gray canton flannel, small 
pieces of chamois skin and a short piece of 
narrow blue ribbon are the tools and materials 
necessary for the con- 
struction of the pussy-cat 
pen-wiper. 

First cut a paper pat- 
tern of the shape shown 
in the illustration. It 
should measure six in- 
ches in length, and three 
and three-quarters at the 
widest part, by the tail; 
the head is an inch anda 
half wide, and an inch 
and a half long. 

Now cut out two pieces 
of canton flannel and two pieces of chamois skin 
the same size and shape as the pattern you have 
made. Tal one of the pieces of the flannel for 
the top or front of pussy, and fix up the head as 
lifelike as possible. The rough side of the flannel 
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looks most like a real kitten’s coat, so we will 
use this as the outside. 

Cut two tiny round pieces of chamois and glue 
them on pussy’s head for eyes; mark the two 
black lines shown in the illustration, as running 
up and down in the eyes, with a coarse pen dipped 
in black ink. Sew the lines for the nose with black 
silk. Make the whiskers with coarse, white cotton, 
sewing long stitches from left to right and right 
to left. 

Lay the two pieces of chamois between the two 
gray covers, and sew all together with strong 
stitches through pussy’s neck. A collar of the 
narrow blue ribbon, tied with a bow-knot in front, 
will cover the stitching, and contrast very prettily 
with pussy’s soft, gray skin. 


Postage-Stamp Case. 


Take a piece of fine, brown linen; cut it four 
and a half inches long and two and a half inches 
wide. Trim one of the short ends into a point, 








|as you see it done in the illustration. On this | 
| three-cornered end mark the word “Stamps” in 
| plain letters with a lead pencil; then sew the 


letters with outline 
stitch, using bright | 


yellow silk. If the | 
outlining is too diffi- | 
cult, then print the | 
letters with a pen | 
dipped in ink. } 
Overcast the strip | 
of linen all around | 
with the yellow silk. 
Or if you understand 
about making a button-hole stitch at regular 
intervals, do it that way—it will be prettier than 
the overcasting. 
Cut two pieces of oil silk each two by three 
|inches. Fold these one inside the other like a | 
| book, and fasten them into the linen with a knot 
| of yellow silk on the outside. Leave the three- 
| cornered end to fold over when the case is closed. 
| Place two or three stamps between the leaves of 
| oil silk to complete your little gift. 








A Book-Marker. 


For this dainty article you will use some small 
bits of thin silk, a sheet of stiff note-paper, half 
a yard of narrow ribbon, and glue-pot, scissors 
and ruler. 

Measure two slips of paper, each three and 
three-quarters inches long and one and three- 
quarters inches wide. Cover one side of each | 
with the silk by basting it across the back with 
long stitches (Fig. 1), or by gluing it carefully to 
the back, and then pressing it between heavy 
books. — 

To make the slanting piece shown in Fig. 2, 
cut the note-paper three and three-quarters inches 
long on one side,—the left,—one and a quarter 
inch at the bottom, and then slant from the right 
side at the bottom up to the top, where it must 
be only one-quarter of an inch wide. Cover this 
piece with silk by first drawing the material 
from the front around the slanting side, which is 
at the right, and gluing it to the back. 

Now lay it with the wrong side—which has the 
slanting strip glued upon it—down upon the 
right side of one of the oblong pieces that are 
pressing. Draw the other three sides of the silk 
tightly over the top, bottom and left side of this 
oblong piece, and glue neatly at the back. 

While this is being pressed, take the other 
oblong piece and lay it upon the table with the 
covered side down. Fasten at the top in the 
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centre with a little glue (Fig. 3) the narrow 
ribbon. Fold it double, and tie the ends into a 
bow-knot. It must be glued at the opposite end 
from the bows. 

The front and back of the book-marker are 
ready to be glued together. The oblong piece, 
with the slanting piece fastened to it, is the front; 
the plain oblong piece, with the ribbon at the top, 
is the back. Press them firmly and smoothly 
together. 

If you can add a bit of decoration to the 
slanting piece, as shown in Fig. 4, you will have 
your Christmas gift all completed in a short time. 








Atice M. KELLOGG. 


Ozonos kills every foul smell instantly. 
Odorless, non-poisonous. Ask your druggist for it. [ Adv. 








$45 weekly paid for one order daily. Some- 

s thing new in the book line. Address HOME 
PUBLISHING CO., 36 Bromfield St., Bos- ROE 

ton. Ability needed more than experience. . 


AQUARIA Gold Fish, Ageartame, 
OUTFITS 


Globes, Ornaments, &c. 
Call or send for Catalogue. 
M. D. JONES & CO., 
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I KNOW 
WHERE YOU CAN GET 


DRESS SHIRTS 


READY-MADE OR TO MEASURE, 


or anything else in the line of Gentlemen's 
Furnishings. Write or call at 





76 Washington Street, Boston. | 30, W. CUSHMAN’S, 17 Court St., Boston. 
Men’s Outfitter, Opp. Young’s Hotel 
Send postal for directions for self-measurement. 


Every reader can become an owner of a Complete 
Library by taking orders for this beautiful work. Send 
name and address for full particulars. R.S.PEALE Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 72 Bedford Street, Boston. 


INDERGARTEN NEWS 


is a 0-page magazine for mothers, teachers and 

every one interested in child-life and the Kinder 

garten. It isedited by able specialists to spread a 
knowledge of the system, and contains the current 
thought, progress and news. Should be in every home 
a America. Only 25 centsa year. Send for sam 
ple copy. 

DERGARTEN NEWS, 
177 Main Street, Buffalo, New York. 


Omfort Powder 


Cures Eczema. 

Cures Salt Rheum. 

Cures Burns. 

Cures Infant Chafing. 

Is the best Baby Powder. 
Sold by Druggists. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Send postal for freesample. _ 


An Opal worth $300,000, 


One of the rarest combinations in the 
jeweller’s art is the opal surrounded by dia- 
monds. ‘The foolish prejudices and dark 
superstitions against this beautiful stone are 








rapidly dying out, and the value of the gem | 


has greatly increased of late. During the 
last two years the demand for the Opal has 
been so great that ten times as many are im- 
ported now as during the preceding decade. 
The most beautiful specimen ever discovered 
was unearthed in the mines of Hungary in 
1770 and purchased by the Austrian govern- 
ment. It rests in the imperial cabinet at 
Vienna, and is valued at $300,000. The lar- 
gest assortment of opals and diamonds in New 
England can be seen at Sureve, Crump & 
Low Co., Tremont Street, corner of West, 
Boston. Their beautiful display of brilliant 
gems is well worth a special visit to Boston. 


Customers. 


We have plenty of old custom- 
ers,—in fact our customers never 
leave us,—trade with us year 
after year. 


They have discovered the best | 


place to buy fashionable furni- 
ture—where best prices rule. 

Now we want 100,000 new 
customers—have the furniture 
for them—the latest designs— 
the most stylish—have the prices 
that will be found lowest in New 
England—lower than any cash 
house can offer, and very, very 
much lower than any instalment 
house. 





Our goods are built on honor. 





Everything for a home, whether 
flat or mansion. 


Everything for an office. 


A. McArthur & Co,’s 


FIVE GREAT FURNITURE STORES, 
ON CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
P.S. 


residents to pay railroad fares to and 
from Boston. 


JOHN L. STODDARD’S BOOK 





We allow 5 per cent. on all| 
purchases made of us by out of town| 





IF YOU ARE TAKING STEPS 


to provide yourself with an Overcoat or a warm 
Suit, or perhaps an odd pair of Pants for the 
winter; if so, when visiting Boston you can find 
Custom-made Clothing at less than one-half 
Ready Made Prices at our 


RETURNED 
GARMENT DEPARTMENT 


_ 737 Washington Street, 
Cor. Dix Place. 


From our 54 stores are con- 
tinually arriving some of our best 
goods, foreign domestic, 
made up for somebody, but per- 


and 


—————|haps did not fit or never called 


for. When they reach our store 
‘above they Go] for they are 
“cheaper than Plymouth Rock 


i" 


rices.” 

If you cannot reach any one of our 
|New England Stores, samples of our 
goods together with self-measurement 
blanks will be sent Free by mail, post- 
paid, to any reader of “The Compan- 
ion” sending us their address by postal 
card to our Headquarters. 


Plymouth Rock Pants Co,, 


(Incorporated Capital, $1,000,000. ) 


| Headquarters, 11 to 17 Eliot Street, 
The Den, 249 Washington Street, 


| Returned Garment 737 Washington St. 


| Department, 
283 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. | NEW ENGLAND 
BRANCHES. 


693 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Furs! Furs! 
BEST QUALITY, LEADING STYLES, 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Custom Work a Specialty. Furs dyed and made over 
into the most desirable styles. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


Highest Prices paid for Raw Skins. 


H. CRINE, 


| The Only Exclusive Practical Furrier in*New England, 
15 & 17 AVON ST., BOSTON. — 


l BOSTON, MASS. 



















had a hard head. He 
was also stiff and un- 
bending. That he was 


Tue Puriran 
sharp, not only did the 
“natives” but the histo- 


| of I 6 2 oO rians also acknowledge, 


It is a mistake 
| to suppose that these qualifications are not still 


well preserved in 
| The oldest Pin Com- THE PuriTAN 
cation possessed by the of t 802 
early Puritan, and bya 
hew “tumbling process” acquires a polish that the 
former gentleman never could boast of, But why 
dilate on the **Puritan” pin, when you can 
send for a sample, free, and see for yourself? Send 


your address ona postal now, but be sure and 
name this publication. 


“\. American Pin Company, 
\.. Waterbury, Conn. 





pany have introduced 
the **Paritan,’’ 
which has every qualifi- 
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For the Companion. 
AN IDEAL OF LIFE. 


I would not ask for fame or gold, 
To triumph in the anxious strife ; 
But oh! to catch the grace, the charm, 
Of such a lovely thing as life. 


The world is very fair and great, 
The stars possess the deep abyss, 

There cannot be a lovelier sky, 
Above a lovelier world than this. 


To progress through a perfect youth, 
To clearer heights of self-control, 

To know the fairest thing on earth, 
The beauty of a human soul. 


To linger down the siopes of life 
To draw the deep and easy breath, 
To claim at last, with trust and calm, 
The universal boon of death. 


Clasp close the greed for fame, for gold, 
Heap high the spoils, the crowns of strife, 
But leave for me the grace, the charm, 
Of such a lovely thing as life. 
DunNcAN CAMPBELL ScorTt. 


~ 
~~~ 





For the Companion. 


‘SOME LITTLE EGYPTIANS. 


Last winter, when I sailed up the Nile from 
Cairo to the First Cataract, I saw little Egyptians 
of many different types among the youngsters 
who crowded about the boat at a landing-place, 
or ran after one’s donkey. Some had skins 
hardly darker than an Italian’s, and straight 
noses; others beautiful bronze-colored skins, and 





softly-outlined, handsome features; others again 
were black as a coal, with funny flat noses, thick 
lips, and dazzling white teeth. 

Their costumes were as varied as their faces. 
Some of the little city children were dressed in 
red or yellow satin, covered with gilt tinsel, and 
wore bright-red tarbooshes,—a sort of felt cap like 
a fez,—often ornamented with gold embroidery. 
The country children had only little blue cotton 
gowns like night-shirts, from their neck to their 
knees or, sometimes, to their ankles. The less 
civilized tribes up the Nile think their own glossy 
brown skins sufficient covering, especially for 
children, and add beads and bangles by way of 
ornament only. 

When we were on the Island of Phila, among 
the ruins of the great temple of Isis, I saw one 
little bright-eyed boy dressed in naught but an 


out of wood, painted black, with movable tongues 
and tails, which were tied to strings underneath 
the body, so that they would wag by pulling the 
string. 

These the children held out as they stood in.a 
row by the roadside, screaming, ‘‘Bakshish, ya 
sitt! Bakshish, ya sitt!’ (Some money, oh 
lady! Some money, oh lady!) From a little 
chap with an extra broad grin I bought a mouse, 
and have it by me now. 

Farther along the road we met boys with all 
sorts of little images and sacred ‘‘scarabs,’’ or 
beetles, which were supposed to have been all 
found in old mummy cases, as some of them 
probably had been. But as we had heard of the 
factory in Birmingham, England, for the manu- 
facture of imitation antiques, we were careful in 
buying. From the Arabic sentences at the back 
of my guide-book I had learned one with which 
to startle any person who might try to cheat me. 
It was: ‘‘Ana moosh magnoon,” and means “I’m 
not such a fool as that!’’ 

So when a tall young fellow came up to me 
with a new-looking little image, crying, ‘‘Antika, 
lady! Buy antika!” I shook my head smilingly, 
and said, ‘‘Ana moosh magnoon!’’ There was a 
burst of laughter from the whole crowd; my 
donkey-boy shouted back to the next that his 
lady had said she wasn’t such a fool as to buy 
imitations, and I could hear my witty remark 
being repeated from one to another, each time 
with a hearty laugh. 

After that I was considered very shrewd, and 
none attempted to cheat me again, but brought 
me what they thought their choicest treasures; 
hideous heads of mummies, pairs of poor cut-off 
mummy feet that did not match, and bits of 
painted coffin-lids. 








odd-shaped pewter medal which hung on his little 
black chest. Another funny little fat two-year- 
old stood on the bank at the First Cataract, with 
net a stitch on his round body, holding up 
solemnly a bit of red cloth on the end of a stick, 
in honor of the Khedive, the ruler of Egypt, who 
was expected at the same time with ourselves. 

We all tried to attract his attention, but he 
maintained the most stolid indifference, holding 
his little flag sturdily up with an apparent sense 
of satisfaction in doing his duty. 

He was, I think, the only little Egyptian I ever 
saw who did not smile. Generally they are on a 
broad grin, which displays their beautiful teeth. 
I have heard that their teeth are so white because 
they constantly chew bits of sugar-cane, which is 
said to be very good for the teeth. 

Their eyes are not so well cared for. Not only 
are the Egyptian sun and the glare of the sand 
very trying, but Egyptian mothers have a 
dangerous superstition that it is ““good luck” for 
a fly to settle on their babies’ faces. As flies are 
very numerous in Egypt, they gather on the little 
weak eyes, making them frightfully sore. 

I have seen many a baby whose eyes, at a little 
distance, looked like black masses of flies. As 
the mothers hold their babies’ hands down, that 
they may not brush the flies away, they grow 
hardened to the affliction, and play about without 
paying any attention to the insects, although the 
poor little eyes are often thus so closed up that 
they cannot see at all. No wonder there is a 
great deal of blindness in Egypt. 

But many children escape permanent injury, 
and I remember many dear little youngsters 
whose bright eyes were always ready to twinkle 
merrily. These children are very quick to under- 
stand fun. We had much amusement with them 
while shopping in the native bazaars, or looking 





at real or imitation ‘“‘antiques”’ up the Nile. 


One boy met me at every turn of the road with 
an absurd little image of a 
monkey. After each rebuff he 
ran ahead and stopped again 
to smile at me in the most in- 
sinuating way, and say again: 

*‘Varra good monka, lada! 
Varra nice monka, lada!’’ 

The donkey-boys were my 
especial favorites. Everybody 
rides on donkeys in Egypt, and 
every donkey has a donkey- 
boy to run after him and poke 
him with a stick, and shout, 
‘*Ha-a-a-a! Ha-a-a-a!’’ They 
me os ‘ are the jolliest, most impudent 
sews “0 get of little rascals I ever saw, 
quick at learning English, and 
ready at all sorts of pranks. 

They can run for miles be- 
hind their galloping donkeys carrying the wraps, 
sketch-books, or camera of the rider, never get- 
ting out of breath, giving a bright smile every 
time one looks at them, and keeping up a con- 
tinual chatter, trying to learn new English 
sentences and teaching Arabic ones in exchange. 

The donkeys are clipped in fancy patterns 
about the legs and neck, and have bright red 
saddle-cloths, and beautiful bead necklaces orna- 
mented with little gilt coins which jingle merrily 
as they go. The donkey-boys generally wear blue 
gowns, and have bright-colored handkerchiefs 
wound round their heads by way of turbans, but 
sometimes they are all in white, which is very 
becoming to their dark skins. 

They name their donkeys to suit the occasion. 
If they suppose you an American they will tell 
you, **Donkey name, Yankee Doodle—very good 
donkey ;”’ or, “Dis donkey, California Jack; 
gallop all time.”’ But 
if they think you Eng- 
lish, the same donkey 
is ‘John Bull,”’ or the 
‘Prince of Wales,” 
and so on through all 
the nations. 

Several times my 
donkey - boy asked 
me, after I had been 
riding awhile, ‘‘Very 
good donkey ?”’ If I 
answered ‘Yes,’ he 
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would go on: 

“Very good donkey- 
boy ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Very good sad- 
dle ?"’ 

“Yes.” 

“Then very good 
bakshish!’’ which 


meant that I should 
pay him handsomely at the end of the ride. 

Up at the Tombs of the Kings, among the great 
Sand Mountains and dark caves where the royal 
mummies had been buried, I made a great friend 
of a little water-carrier, ten or eleven years old. 
She wore a long blue cotton gown, open at the 
throat and hanging down loose to her brown 
ankles. Over her head hung a soft, clinging 
black veil. ii 

Around her neck were two necklaces of shells 
and beads, yellow and red and green. In one ear 
was a large gold hoop. Silver bangles jingled on 
her arms and legs. She carried her water jug, or 
‘“goolah,”’ poised gracefully on her small head, 
without the help of her hands, and ran alongside 


bewitching smiles. 


Very nice lady. I you friend.” 
arm, or rub her soft little 
face against my dress. 

We lunched that day, pic- 
nic-fashion, in the cool en- 
trance shaft of one of the 
tombs, while our dragoman 
kept all the donkey-boys and 
water-girls at a good distance. 
But I did not forget my little 
Zenobia. When I brought 
her out an orange and some 
biscuits the delighted child 
said, over and over again: 

“You my friend. I like 
you. You nice lady.” 

I asked her if she were not 
twelve years old, as she was 
quite a big girl, and she 
laughed merrily, showing all 
her pearly teeth. 

“Oh, no! Zenobia not 
twelve; when girls twelve, 
marry. Zenobia not marry.” 

Another charming little girl, named Ragaya, 
climbed up the steep sand hill opposite Assouan 
to see us, and stood in a most graceful position 
for me to sketch her, while her short blue gown 
and thin gray head-veil fluttered in the breeze. 

There were many delightful children in Assouan. 
One absurd little savage of the Bishari tribe had 
the brightest, most mischievous face I ever saw. 
His skin was of a dark, glossy bronze color, and 
he wore scant clothing. His teeth were like snow 
with the sun on it, and his eyes sparkled with 
fun. 

The first evening we were at Assouan, I went 
for a walk through the crowded streets with a 
gentleman of our party, when this most ridiculous 
youngster constituted himself our guide and pro- 
tector. He danced in front of us, holding a big 
sword, almost as tall as himself, upright in his 
two hands, seemingly as a badge of office. 

One patch of hair stood in a top-knot straight 
up from his head, others out at right angles all 
around it; his little bare shoulders glistened like 
polished metal; he had a big earring in one ear, 
and his face was beaming with pride and satisfac- 
tion. He was so delighted with our smiling 
notice of him that he lingered constantly around 
the wharf for the next few days to greet me with 
a possessive smile every time I landed. 

But another, bigger, less amusing boy who 
knew a good deal of English was of more use to 
me in my shopping expeditions. He was a 
handsome, clever young Egyptian, about twelve 
years old, and an excellent shopper. He always 
advised me what to buy, made bargains for me, 
hunted up curiosities, and was a great help. 

One day I could not find him when I started 
for the bazaar, and had to take another boy. On 
my way back to the boat, followed by the new 
boy, who was carrying my parcels, I met my 
favorite attendant. He nodded smilingly, and 
stopped a moment to examine my purchases in 
rather a supercilious way. Spying a long piece 
of cheese-cloth with a pretty colored border 
hanging over his rival’s arm, he burst into a 
teasing laugh and danced off, calling back to me 
over his shoulder: 

“Why you buy that? I no buy that! 
come from England!’ 

Sure enough, when we got back to the boat we 
found the English trademark stamped in the 
corner. The cloth had been made in England 
for the Egyptian market, and I had thought it so 
very Eastern! 

Hasheem, our dragoman,—that is, the manager 
and guide of our Nile party,—a splendid looking 
Arab, who generally wore a long blue silk gown 
and a gold-colored turban, lived at Assouan. 
While we were there he invited us to visit his 
wife and children. Only the ladies of the party 
could go, as gentlemen are never allowed to visit 
the harems, or women’s quarters, of an Arab 
house. 

‘Mrs. Hasheem,’’ who was a very beautiful 
woman, dressed in black and gold, with a soft 
red and gold veil thrown back over her dark hair 
and falling almost to her feet, received us with 
great friendliness, shaking hands English fashion, 
all around, and offering us delicious fresh dates 
in pretty dishes. 

I had seen her little girl the day before at the 
boat-landing, and I greatly pleased her mother’s 
heart by asking, ‘“‘Fayn Haleema?’’ (Where is 
Haleema ?) 

Running to the door she called a black Nubian 
servant girl to bring the children. Presently 
Haleema, a dear little girl of six, came bashfully 
into the room, dressed in lilac cotton velvet 
trimmed with gilt braid, and a thin grayish veil, 
like a cobweb, twisted about her head. 

She gave us her hand shyly, and looked pleased 
when I gave her a small picture-card with bright 
flowers on it; but at the sight of so many strange 
faces she was almost too timid to smile. 

The baby, brought in by the black girl, was 
not very clean, and its eyes looked weak and 
sore. 


That 





“I Zenobia. Only one Zenobia. You my lady. 


Then she would hold my hand or stroke my 





her bird-like voice, her face lit up with the most | necks, or the tops of their head-dresses. Thus the 


women can carry bundles in their hands or busy 
themselves about domestic affairs, while the 
babies “sit up aloft,” looking on gravely, and 
rarely crying. One never goes out to walk in 
Egypt without meeting a number 
of babies riding on their mothers’ 
shoulders in this way. 

Whenever we anchored for the 
night along the Nile, all the children 
of the neighborhood would crowd 
around the boat, in their blue or 
white gowns and shirts, crying to 
us for “‘bakshish,”” which they had 
done nothing to earn. 

Dozens of half-naked boys would 
plunge into the river for the oranges 
and copper coins flung in to induce 
them to dive. Such crowding, push- 
ing, dancing, singing, yelling, laugh- 
ing, rolling down embankments and 
climbing up again, we never had 
seen before. 

When we rode out to see ruins a 
swarm of children surrounded us, 
and they usually seemed happy, 
although sometimes they would hop 
along on one foot, as if lame, or 
twist their perfectly well formed little fingers over 
on the backs of their hands, and hold up these 
imitation deformities, as they cried out piteously : 

‘“‘Mesquine! Mesquine!”’ (Miserable.) 

But if I laughed at their pretence they joined 
in heartily. 

Once a large number of boys and girls came 
toward us, leaping and dancing, and playing 
on rude musical instruments of reeds bound 
together, with strings drawn across them, over 
which they scraped a bow or stick. The music 
was wild, queer and pretty. But the song was 
the everlasting ‘‘bakshish.”’ 

Few go to school, except in Cairo and Alex- 
andria, and in some of the American mission 








Instead of holding babies in their arms, as | 
| of my donkey for miles, ready to offer me a/| American babies are carried, Egyptian women | described was made of gray linen, decorated 


schools up the Nile. As I was riding through 
the palm-shaded streets of Ed- 
fou a big fellow of eighteen or 
twenty came out of the dark 
doorway of a whitewashed 
house with a copybook in his 
hand, and said, proudly and 
distinctly : 

‘“‘T am a scholar of the Amer- 
ican Mission.” 

Then he thrust his copybook 
between my donkey’s ears and 
my nose, and I read: 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are! 

In the few native schools the 
children are taught little but 
verses from the Koran, their sacred book. They 
sit in circles on the stone or marble floor of some 
mosque, with the teacher in the centre, all rocking 
backward and forward like so many pendulums, 
and buzzing away in a monotonous low singsong. 

But I think my dear little Egyptians learn more 
by driving donkeys, talking to travellers, picking 
up crumbs of wisdom from everything and every- 
body, and stocking their quick brains with lessons 
of common sense and experience, than they ever 
learn in the mosques. 

There was a funny little boy who followed me 
about at Phile, waving a palm-leaf switch and 
repeating, “I you boy. I boy for you. Keep 
flies off you.” 





Epitu R. Crossy. 
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For the Companion. 
A DOUBLE PHOTOGRAPH FRAME. 


Take two pieces of pasteboard, each measuring 
six and a half by eight and a quarter inches. 
Slip a piece of paper under an opening in a 
photograph album, and with a 
pencil mark the shape of the 
oval on the paper. 

Now take the paper out and 
trim all around the pencil 
mark. Lay this in the centre 
of each piece of pasteboard, 
leaving an inch and a quarter 
to spare at the top and sides. Mark around with 
a pencil, and cut out with a sharp penknife. 

Cover first with a piece of sheet wadding, 
tacking here and there to keep in place; then 
with linen, silk, or any ma- 
terial preferred, sew together 
on the under side, as in illus- 
tration No. 1. 

Press with a warm iron. 
If linen or plain silk is used, 
decorate with painting or em- 
broidery, and tie the frames 
together with two shades of 
ribbon about an inch in 
width. 

Next take two pieces of 
pasteboard slightly smaller 
than the outside, cover with 
silesia or cambric and sew 
on the back of each frame, 
leaving one side open, and 
slip the photograph between. 
A piece of glass may be put 

The double frame here 
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FIG. 1, 





FIG. 2. 


in first, if desired. 


During one donkey-rife we were beset with | drink whenever the hot sun and the dusty ride set them up astride one shoulder, even when they with sprays of apple-blossoms in water colors, 


children trying to sell us all sorts of trash. Some 


had manufactured ridiculous little mice, whittled | 


made me thirsty. 





are only a month or two old. The tiny things|and tied together with sage-green and pink 
As she trotted along she kept up chattering in | soon learn to hang on by clutching their mothers’ | ribbon. The effect was charming. 


L. A. K. 
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Kill two birds 


wth one “buy. 


Several birds, in fact. Make the youngster happy; 
teach him (or her) the value of time—what a minute |every time, in love, law and logic. 
means, and how to make the most of it; how to keep up | ad 


with the day, meet all engagements and come out ahead 
at the end of the year. It will save youwa load of anxiety, 
too. Can you do better than to buy the child a new 
quick-winding Waterbury watch? $4 to $15. 


Your jeweler will show you every style 
of this watch for ladies, gentlemen 
or boys. Coin-silver or filled gold; 
an accurate jeweled timepiece.--- 
You may need one yourself. 


The Newburyport Herald publisher writes us: “It is 

a better timekeeper than a hundred dollar watch a friend 
of mine bought some months ago.” 

are two chromos 


The ‘Fighting Babies’ published to Show 


the superiority of Ridge’s Food in producing bone and muscle, in contrast to a 


’ 
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puffy, flabby skin, one of a white and the other a colored child. They are made 
to stand upright, and will be sent to any boy or girl sending his or her address, 
that will also promise to give to the mother our pamphlet «+ Healthful Hints,” 
written by a physician of large experience and suited to all conditions from 


infancy to old age. Give name and address plainly, mentioning the Companion. 
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\Ghlolo WILLY Soap 


Pure « Made from the finest ingredients, which are prepared 
- by the makers, and contain nothing that will injure 
the hands or the finest fabrics. 








Uniform : Made by experienced workmen who have 
spent years in the business, which enables 
them to get the best results possible at all times. 





Reliable - Made on scientific principles by practical men 
who have been users as well as makers, and 
have studied to produce the best. 


Economical : Made by honest men whose aim for thirty 








possible for the money, resulting in excellent quality. 
GIVE IT A TRIAL AND PROVE IT. 


Good-Will Soap 
“Fills the Bill.’ 


It is the Best Laundry Soap Made. 
Send us 25 “Trade-Marks” cut from the wrappers and get our BEAUTIFUL 
Picture, No. 12, “Out for a Walk.” 
GEO. E. MARSH & CO., Manufacturers, Lynn, Mass. 





What People Say of Us. 
_ “Have used your Soap for years, and it 
gives the best of satisfaction.’’ 


“The best Soap I have ever used for 
washing.’’ 
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years has been to give the best and most 


‘Do You Sleep Peacefully 2 


You Must Sleep. 








Bright minds distance dull minds 


Sound sleep means a bright 
nd. Unsound sleep, a dull mind. 
Here is the argument for a good 
bed—for the Pilgrim Spring Bed 
the new bed—the one with all 
improvements—the noiseless bed 
| =f 
cels all other beds. 


THE PILGRIM SPRING BED 


is so light a thild can turn it over—so flexible it can be folded 
away in small space—so built that Mr. and Mrs. B. Bugs never 
engage board in it—and so much better and cheaper than any 
other good bed you will buy it on sight. 











he inexpensive bed, which €x-  “VoTHeR HOWLIGHT THIS PILGRIM SPRING 
IS, | CAN MAKE THE BED EASILY NOW?” 





| 
| 





Look for the “Brass Tag Trade-Mark” 


on every genuine “Pilgrim.” Don’t 


FREE— By Mail. 


Write us, and we will 


let the dealers sell you any other — 


there are beds that pay them a better 





profit — but none so profitable for you. 
mail you our illustrated 


Primer ‘“‘About Beds.”’ 


Walk down Tremont 


MADE BY THE 
Bed Dept. of the Atlas Tack Corporation, 
508 Sears Building, Boston. 


) : WAREHOUSES: 
St. to 2 Hamilton Place, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
. Balti » San F isco, L > 
where you will find the imore an rancisco ynn 
FACTORIES : 


‘‘Pilgrim”’ on exhibition. Whitman, Mass. 


Duxbury, Mass. 


Taunton, Mass. Fairhaven, Mass. 








Plymouth, Mass. 


All Prominent Dealers Sell It. 


ng. 


Would your boy thank you for a new Suit or 
Overcoat ? We think he would, and as an in- 
ducement we will offer for $5.00 a Suit or 
is of rare value. Sizes 5 to 14. 
We also have a large stock of Clothes for older 
Send for Samples by Matt. 








Overcoat that 


boys. 


Browning, King & Co., 


700 Washington St., Cor. Kneeland St., Boston. 


F. C. GARMON, Manager. 


Crepe Paper. 
The most Effective Material 


known for 


Lamp Shades 
and Decoration. 


It softens the light without ob- 









structing it. 21 colors always in iia te Etat MATERIALS. 

stock, from which innumerable complete and 1 Frame, 0 
boxed securely 2 Rolls Crepe Paper $1 

combinations can be made. for delivery for Asbestos Collar, .25 

; : $3 00 Tissue for Chrys 

| A full line of Lamp Shades can — anthemums, — .10 

| 


| be seen at our store. 
| 


26 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, 





Dennison Manuf. Co. 


| PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING, FURNISHED FREE, 
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For the Companion. 


MY FIRST EXHIBITION. 


In a village near Boston a new church had been 
constructed, and money was wanted to help pay 
off the debt incurred. To raise it, it was decided 
to have an exhibition, in the vestry of the new 
church, of tableaux vivants from ‘Miles Stan- 
dish’s Courtship.’’ The grand culminating picture 
was to be a representation of Priscilla riding 
home from the wedding on the snow-white steer. 


So through the Plymouth woods passed 
Onward the bridal procession. 


But a live steer for the tableau could not be 
brought up the church stairs, or managed at all 
on the small stage. In some way an imitation 
must be procured; and I, then an embryo artist, 
was asked to furnish the substitute. 





The idea was overwhelm- 
I did draw cats, dogs and people on a small 
scale; but as yet 1 had never attempted anything 
life-size. 

No; it was impossible, I replied. But the 


A life-sized animal! 
ing. 


committee had much more confidence in my 
ability than I had, and insisted. They did more; 
they offered me ten dollars for the performance. 

When they talked of paying for the animal I 
took heart, and began to think of a way in which 
the thing could be furnished. I did not feel more 
inclined to attempt the commission myself; I had 
an acquaintance who, I thought, for the ten 
dollars, might be persuaded to take the job. 

My acquaintance was an artist and a scene- 
painter. Once I had been taken, by a cousin 
who knew the doorkeeper at the place where he 
was employed, to see the artist while he was at 
work painting a primeval forest, with life-sized 
trees, tropical vegetation, and gorgeous birds. I 
was greatly impressed, and now thought of him 
as just the man to whom to apply for this 
beautiful snow-white steer. 

l assured the committee that they might depend 
upon me for the decoration, and backed by the 

ten dollars, found my acquaintance and made the 
E: proposition. He was very polite, and told me 
that, while ten dollars was a very small sum for 
such a work of art, he would be delighted to do 
me a favor, and always wished to help along a 
good cause. He promised to supply me with a 
splendid animal. 

Three days after, the artist sent me word that 
the steer was finished. Would I come and see it 
in his studio? My friend—he was no longer 
simply an acquaintance—I found awaiting me. 

What a splendid fellow he was—my ideal, then, 
of an artist; very large, with an immense head of 
hair, a blue-black mustache, and rather a red 
nose. 

Up strangely rickety stairs I followed him, 
behind the scenes. It was morning, and in the 
dim daylight the place looked dingy and gloomy. 
Up, up-stairs we went, until we came to a great 
loft with scaffolds, cordage and miscellaneous 
paint-pots—his studio. 

I was bewildered, and looked around for what 
I had come to see. I did not discover it until my 
guide, striking an attitude, said, ‘‘There!’’ 

And there it was; but what was it? An 
animal about the size of a large Newfoundland 
dog, with horns. The horns were very large and 
curly, and its nostrils wonderfully distended. It 
had strangely spreading hoofs, and was not snow- 
white, but bright red! 

What I said I do not remember; but probably 
there was no mistaking my appreciation. At 
eighteen we are more honest than diplomatic, 
and I am very much afraid my art criticism was 
more truthful than complimentary. At any 


rate, | went down those rickety stairs very, very 
quickly. 

No; I was not exactly kicked down the stairs, 
for | had the lead by ten feet when I started, and 
had felt the necessity of getting into the fresh air. 
Besides, the artist had used very bad language; 
so we never renewed our friendship. 


| tunate adventure, said they still counted upon me 
to furnish the decoration, refusing to take back 
the ten dollars that I was anxious to refund. 

I was desperate. Only two days more before 
the exhibition! The pretty girl who was to 
represent the Puritan maiden showed me her 
dress for the occasion, put it on and paraded up 
and down, and said she must have the snow-white 

| animal or her dress would be lost. She knew I 
could make it if I only would; wouldn’t I try, for 
her sake? 

That night I scarcely slept. I must have lain 
awake an hour; an hour seems to be all night 

| when we are in the habit of sleeping as soon as 
| we touch the pillow, when we are young and have 
| a good digestion. 

| The next morning I rose fresh, and determined 
| to produce this much-desired animal. 

All the forenoon I spent making drawings in 
| «Aunt Katie’s” farm-yard, and that same after- 

noon began the great work. 

On a white sheet, nailed against the wall, I 
drew the outline of the steer. It was a success; 
both my younger brothers so declared. When 


it was a cotton sheet, it 1s proper to call it a 
canvas. We—my brothers helped—sawed out a 
lot of boards, which 
we nailed together, 
with crosspieces at 
the back, to make a 
frame. This we cov- 
ered with the canvas, 
and at last the steer 
was built. 

But it was the 
whitest animal ever 
seen. I am sure it 
must have been much 
whiter than the sacred 
bulls the Egyptians 
once sacrificed, which 
were not accepted if 
they had a black hair 
on them. 

But my courage was 
up; now for the finish. 
We three carried the 
steer down to the vil- 
lage paint-shop and 
set it up in the loft. All the men of leisure in 
the place—and there seemed to be an unusual 
number that day—climbed the stairs to see the 
wonderful animal, and to admire, encourage and 
suggest, while I painted the big brown eyes and 
pink nostrils, and delicately tinted the horns and 
hoofs. 

The paint did not take well on the canvas, but 
there was plenty of it,—pots of it,—and I had not 
the least idea how such decorations were usually 
done, so I was not hampered by knowledge or 
tradition. 

How I piled on the paint under the eyes of the 
critics! And yet the work did not come up to 
my ideal, or look hike any animal in Aunt Katie’s 
cow-yard. 

It was astonishing how much my audience 
knew about animals and about decorations. 
Each and all gave me advice; and what was 
worse, I accepted all their advice, and tried to 
work accordingly. My audience enjoyed them- 
selves hugely, and declared my work wonderful. 

But I was getting disheartened, and began to 
be suspicious of all this flattery, when a new 
critic arrived. Slowly he came up the stairs, 
stopping on the landing. He was a large hound, 
probably in search of his master. 

He looked around the loft, and catching sight 
of my beautiful, snow-white ‘‘palfrey,”’ he turned 
and fled, yelping as he went! Perhaps the dog 
imagined the roar that followed was the voice of 
the strange animal. 

I was delighted. I had read strange stories of 
flowers so wonderfully painted that bees came 
into the artist’s window to extract honey from 
the imitation, and of the critic who asked that the 
curtain—a painted curtain—might be withdrawn, 
that he might see the picture behind it. These 
stories might be myths, but here was truth; the 
dog had believed the animal was real, and I was 
happy. 

Some may suggest that the dog’s actions were 
only a repetition of mine down the scene-painter’s 
rickety stairs, in perfect disgust that any one 
could have built one so bad. But that idea never 
troubled me for a moment; and, happily, no one 
present made the suggestion. 

When the curtain rose the next evening upon 
that final tableau a murmur of surprise and 
delight passed over the audience. There was the 
pretty girl, Priscilla, sitting on the steer,—that is 
to say, on a high stool just behind the steer,—and 
all the procession grouped around. 

It was a very pretty tableau, and the snow- 
white steer, half-hidden by Priscilla and her 
attendants, looked finely. I was proud, though 
uncomfortable, for many eyes were turned in my 
direction ; and this was the first exhibition of one 
of my attempts at art. 

The audience was very quiet, wrapped in 
admiration, when the sharp voice of a small boy 
was heard distinctly saying, in confidence to 
another small boy, ‘“‘My big brother made that 
cow '"" 

Ah! if you had heard the applause you would 
understand what it is to be successful. 








Henry Bacon. 





the outline was finished 1 went to work on the | 
frame that was to hold the canvas; for although | 
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We have the Largest Stock. 


We Quote 


The Lowest Prices 


of any house in our line of business. 


REMEMBER. Weare Complete House Furnishers and 
‘carry everything needed to completely furnish a house from cellar 
'to attic, not omitting the smallest detail. 

Our goods are all new, fresh and clean; our terms will 
remain the same. We will deliver free all goods bought of 
us. Fares will be paid as usual, and all our original ideas 
and offers will be continued. 


























| THIS HANDSOME PARLOR SUIT consists of 
sofa. divan, gent’s arm, large rocker, and two large 
reception chairs. Six pieces, complete, walnut 
frames, thoroughly well made, upholstered in a 
workmanlike manner and fully warranted. The 
cover is either a prime quality of haircloth or wool 


Solid Oak, Antique Finish, 
plush, assorted colors. This suit is well worth 


ONLY $65.00. a $27.00. 


Wecarry a full and complete line of Crockery of all kinds. We 
will sell you a Decorated Toilet Set for only $2.00. We offer an 
English Decorated Dinner Set for only $8.00, and an English 
Decorated Tea Set for only $3.50. Wealso have a large assort- 
ment of Table Cutlery, Glass and Silver-Plated Ware, Lamps, 
Clocks, Vases, etc., in great variety. 


THIS CHAMBER SUIT 





Our line of Parlor Stoves is unsurpassed, 
and we are ina position to quote prices 
that, considering the size and finish of the 
Stoves we offer, cannot be duplicated in this 
city. Our parlor stove for $3.50 is a gen- 
uine bargain, and only needs to be seen to 
be appreciated. We offer a full-sized single- 
oven range with all the ware and pipe com- 
plete for only $13.50 ; a double-oven range 
with all the ware and pipe complete for only $19.50. We carry 
most of the popular makes, and feel sure if you will favor us 
with a call you will find just what you need. 


Fancy Chairs and Rockers, 


We carry over 500 different styles of Fan- 
ey Chairs and Rockers, and for a Christmas 
Gift, what can be more useful or ornamen- 
tal‘? We have both the base and the floor 
rockers, and have them covered in raw and spun silk, silk and 
crushed plush, rugs, tapestries, etc., etc., and the prices range 
from $3.50 up. 


We have an elegant assortment of Couches covered in Rugs, 
Cretonnes, Plushes, Tapestries, etc. We sell an elegant Rug 
Couch for $15.00. Call in and see it. is 


We carry about 250 CHAMBER SETS, at prices ranging from $17.50, for a hardwood 1o- 
‘piece Set, up to $750, for a heavy elaborately carved Walnut Set. We have them finished in 
Natural and Antique Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, Birch, Maple and Pine, and we feel sure you can 
find what you want in our stock. 


In PARLOR FURNITURE we carry about 200 different styles, and can show you suits 
covered in all kinds of Plushes, Brocatelles, Tapestries, Satins, Damasks, etc., etc., also a lot of 
odd pieces, such as Window and Corner Chairs, Divans, Sofas, etc., at prices that are remarkably low. 


REMEMBER THAT TIME IS MONEY. Save time and money both by coming direct 
to us for whatever you may want in the line of Complete House Furnishings. 
Hall Stands, Dining Tables, Dining Chairs, Shades and Draperies, 
Wardrobes, Sideboards, Parlor and Office Desks, 
Chiffonnieres, etc., etc. 


CARPETINGS. 


Our Carpet Hall is the largest and best lighted in this city, and we show all grades and styles of 
floor covering, from a Wilton down to a Straw Matting. PRICES RIGHT. 
for estimates on any article or articles you require, and don’t forget that 


WRITE US we can furnish a house or a hotel quicker and inbetter shape than any 
other house in New England. 


WE SELL FOR CASH OR GIVE CREDIT TO RESPECTABLE 
PARTIES ON EASY TERMS IF DESIRED. 


B. A. Atkinson & Co., 


LIBERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS, 












827 Washington St., Cor. Common St., Boston, Mass. 
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“ REPEATEDLY.” 


In a Maine coast town, not very long ago, there 
lived a man who was notoriously a terrible talker. 
He was very wise in his own conceit, and ‘was 
much given to making speeches at town meeting, 
in which he gave his fellow-ttownsmen to under- 
stand that they always reached the wrong decision, 
and that his own valuable experience was quite 
opposed to their judgment. 


On one occasion, at town meeting, this wise man, 
whom we may call Captain Solon Smith, had occa- 
sion to rebuke his townsmen for proposing to erect 
stone fence-posts around the public square. 

“What do you want stone posts for?” Captain 
Solon asked the meeting. “Good red-cedar posts, 
now, well set in the ground, will last a lifetime— 
yes, a lifetime, gentlemen.” 

“I suppose,” said the moderator, smiling, ‘that 
the entleman has made the experiment?” 

ade it?” answered Captain Solon, confidently. 
“Why. I tell you, Mr. Moderator, I know it, for 
I’ve tried it repeatedly !” 
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USEFUL PET. 

A man who lives near Newcastle, New South 
Wales, has a coal fire burning in every room of his 
house in winter, although his circumstances hardly 
seem to warrant such an expense. The explanation 
is that he comes by his coal supply in a peculiar 
and inexpensive way. 

He has a pet monkey, whose favorite amusement 
is to sit on the back fence, which is close to a 
railroad, and watch the trains go by, and make 
hideous faces at the stokers and engine. -drivers. 

This delights the trainmen as much as it does 
him, but still they requite his grimaces by throwing 
lumps of coal at him. The coal, of course, falls 
inside the fence. They never come to gather it up 
again, and it serves to warm the monkey and his 
owners all winter. 


Cake 
Keeps 


Moist and Fresh 
if made with 


Cleveland’s 
Baking 
Powder. 


The reason is Cleveland’s is a 
pure cream of tartar powder 
free from alum and ammonia, 
which make cake dry and husky. 














Presents, 





Presents, 
Presents. 








THE BEST 
WASHING POWDER 


Buy a Package of SAVENA and see what 
Present you will get. 





In every package of SAVENA (the Best Washing 
Compound on Earth) you will finda useful present, 
such as Sewing Silk, Handkerchiefs, Needles, Cotton, 
Pins, Thimbles, Dress Buttons, Combs, Tea Strainers, 
Hairpins, Screw Drivers, Dressmaker’s Tapelines, 
Linen Thread, Shears and many other things. 

Every package of SAVENA contains a different 
and useful present of the very best quality, and they 
will please you. 


CAUTION. Always ask your grocer for a package 
of SAVENA that has the Dog on outside of package. 
Sold by all Grocers. 











It’s foolish 
when you buy salt. 


to pay for mud 
Just put a 
couple of tablespoonfuls of any 
salt but our’s in a clear glass 
half full of water, and stir it up 
and see how much mud you’re 
buying. 
Then try the same test with 


Worcester 
Salt 


and see the difference. 


Nash, Whiton & Co., New York. 








Ik & D,’s GRYSTAL EMO!LIENT. 


Makes an invisible "yr A the skin. Cu 
| ag Hands, the Finger Tips. of 
Seamstresses, and all hates silk Sod satin, also 
the hands of Physicians which are roughened by 
using corrosive, and for the Face After Shaving. 


Made by 
KELLEY & DURKEE, 
450 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
25c. a tube by mail. Samples 4c. in stamps. 


Onion Flavor without Onion Odor. 


Extract of Onion 


For flavoring Soups and wherever Onion 
Flavor is desired. Made from the native 
vegetable. You have all of the flavor 





and none of the faults. 
4 


In cooking 
does not scent 
the house; 
after eating 
leaves no un- 
pleasant odor 
on the breath. 
Can be used 
by those fond 


of onions whose stomach cannot retain it 
in vegetable form. 


Sold by Grocers. 


Perfect Bread, 


Nature’s Great Vital Energy Recuperator. 


MADE ONLY FROM THE FAMOUS 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL. 


Facts are Stubborn Truths. 


FLOUR is the only impoverished food used by 
mankind—impoverished by the withdrawal of the 
tegumentary portion of the wheat, leaving the 
internal or starchy portion. See the facts. In 
chemistry we find that in 100 parts of substance 
(See Analysis) :— 

Wheat has an ash of 17.7 parts. 

Flour an ash of 4.1 parts,—an impoverishment 
of over three-quarters. 

Wheat has 8.2 parts of Phosphoric Acid. 

Flour 2.1 parts of Phosphoric Acid,—an im- 
poverishment of about three-quarters. 

Wheat has 0.6 Lime and 0.6 Soda. 

Flour 0.1 Lime and 0.1 Soda,—an impoverish- 
ment of five-sixths Lime and Soda each. 

Wheat has Sulphur 1.5; Flour has no Sulphur. 

Wheat has Sulphuric Acid 0.5; Flour has no 
Sulphuric Acid. 

Wheat has Silica 0.3; Flour no Silica. 

THE ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL is a per- 
fect food for Infants and Children, containing all 








‘the material fora strong and vigorous constitution. 


It is a Positive Cure for Constipation. 


It is a PERFECT FOOD for the DYSPEP- 
TIC, as it is in the best condition for the gastric 
juice to act upon, furnishing the power to digest, 
feeding the nerve centres, etc. For the BRAIN 
WORKER it is unsurpassed, containing all the 
phosphatic properties which the active brain de- 
mands, and without which it is incapable of 
endurance. 

“Dogs fed by Magendie (vide Kirk and Paget's 
Physiology) on flour died in forty days; other 
dogs fed on wheat meal bread flourished and 
throve.”” The three-fourths impoverishment of the 
mineral ingredients proved fatal to the first. 
Where Phosphorus, the physical element of all vi- 
tality, is wanting in food, the same wil be 
wanting in the system, and the body will 
come short in vital energy, or the power of endur- 
ance. Thus the wasteful expense of living on the 
basis of superfine flour is enormous and foolish. 


THE FAMOUS 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL 


Is recommended by all physicians, has 


been on the market for the past 21 years, | 


bearing the highest reputation. Being 
ground from the best pure wheat, it furnishes to 
the public the means of supplying a PERFECT 
FOOD. Its quality as it leaves the Arlington 
Mills is guaranteed to be of superlative excel- 
lence and purity. Packed in barrels and half- 
barrels. Ask your grocer for it, and use 
no other. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


For all Bronchial Affections, Coughs, Huskiness, etc. 


25 Cents spent 

Jor a bottle of 
Chapin’s 
Bronchial Cough 
Syrup 


may save you from an ex- 
pensive illness. 
ticularly prepared for the 
frequent coughs that follow 
Colds, Bronchitis, Irritation 
of the Throat, etc. 


One Boston Druggist sold over 1200 bottles during 
the past year. 25 cents per bottie. 
Physicians, Ministers, Public Speakers, Singers, are 


It was par- 





now sending for it from all parts of the U. 8. 


25 Cents a Bottle at Druggists. 
PREPARED BY 
WM. A. CHAPIN, Apothecary, 
Under U. S. Hotel, Boston. 


























Steadily 
Gaining 
in 
Popularity. 
Relished 
by WHEAT GERM 
Young IS THE BEST 
end BREAKFAST 
Old. FOOD. 
Sold by 
Grocers 
Everywhere. 























O. K. Feed 


Is a Meat and Bone Ration for Poultry. 


It is perfectly sweet, dry and in fine 
condition to mix with soft feed. Will 
increase egg production wonderfuily. 


TRIAL BAGS, 50 Pounds, $1.00, 
or I will send small sample free by mail. 


Send for our Catalogue, giving prices on 
other kinds oi feed. I take orders for 








ENSDORP’S 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA. 


PURE-—SOLUBLE—DELICIOUS, 
COMPARISON PROVES SUPERIORITY. TRY IT. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 

| Free Trial Sample on receipt of address by 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, 


‘Don't Buy 
Dirty Currants. 


Ask Your Grocer for 


Boston. 


Importer, 





‘Raymond’s Flag Brand 
| Cleansed Currants, 


'No Sticks, 
No Stems, 
No Dirt, 

No Stones. 


Ready for immediate Use. 
Saves Time, Labor, Waste. 





William H. Raymond Grocery Co., 
Supply Trade Only, 
45 and 47 Commercial St., Boston. 





AYER’S 
Hygienic COFFEE. 


, 





CUT GREEN BONE AND MEAT, | 


and deliver promptly. Made from fresh stock. | 
‘Address C. A. BARTLETT, Worcester, Mass. 


POULTRY fy DITA Suan 


a > ~O 
Can be Enriched in Flavor by using 


a lls 


Sha Vo; Spiced Seasoning. 


SPECIAL OFFER. Acanof Bell's Spiced Seasoning, 

The Elegant a sree fea k Poultry,” in seven colors, 
and the Folder, ng and Christmas,” in six 
colors, will be sent The ony ekato on eet of six two- 

























SAMUEL A. ra Proprietor, 


ARLINGTON ASS. 


cent postage stamps. THE WILLIAM G. BELL Co., Boston. 











The Youth’s Companion Building. 


New Bulbine. 


New Premium List. 


Publishers Youth’s Companion. 








them make a “ personally conducted tour” 
Five floors and basement —three acres of business 
activity —are open to your inspection. 

When you call you will also have an opportunity to examine any of 
the many articles suitable for Christmas Gifts which are shown in our 


«At Home” six days in the week from 8 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
A Cordial Welcome awaits You. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


PAO OOOOOOOC OOOOQOQOOOOOOOV’G 


THE YoutH’s COMPANION 
cordially invites you, when- 
ever you may be in Boston, 
to call upon its managers in 
their New Home. 

Our representatives are in 
waiting to receive all sub- 
scribers and friends, and with 
of THE YoutH’s COMPANION 




















A Health Drink, Nerve and Brain Food, 
Contains all the elements one’s system requires. 


Prepared by M,. S. AYER, of Boston, 
A Vegetarian for many years. 


Price, 20 Cents per Pound. 


Directions. Prepare the same as Coffee, oe not more 


than two-thirds as much for same amount of water, or 
one tablespoonful for two large cups. 
Follow the directions and you will use no other. 


LEADING GROCERS SELL IT. 


Send for book on “Diet Reform,” price 15 cents. 


M. 8. AYER, 191 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


ANIMAL MEAL 


MAKES HENS LAy 





It makes hens lay ; 

It makes chickens ¢: 

Enough for 10 oat a months, $i. 
Four times as much for 


Our little book, ““‘The Egg,” free. Address, 


™ BOWKER “2° ehtinam st, BOSTON. 


Also for sale by JOS. BRECK & SONS, Boston. 
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TENDER 


SHOES cc: 


Are specially intended to comfort those 
who suffer with aching Corns and Bunions. 


Every Pair Hand Made. 
SOLD BY 
GEO. W. KIES & CO., Norwich, Conn. 
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EAR CAP (Claxton’s patent.) 


For remedying Prominent Ears. 
It is an acknowledged fact that many otherwise beautiful children are disfigured by 
their promi: entears. By wearing thr above Ca», which keeps he ears ciose to the 
head instead of crumpled forwards, this serious blemish is remedied. [sno irritation 


to the most sensitive child. 
IN ALL SIZES. 


Send measure round head, just above ears, aiso from bottom of lobe of ear over head 
to bottom of other ear not under chin. By mail, price $1.25. 
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GREENOUGH & HAZELTINE, Concord, N. H. 
EZRA A. DAY, Worcester, Mass. | 
GOWDY & REMINGTON SHOE CO., 
Springfield, Mass. | 
= eaktieaiimaieetineten 1 
SCROLL SAWYER, | 
On receipt of 15e. I will send, | 
t-paid, this three - shelf 
racket Design, size 13x21, over 
300 new and beautiful miniature 
designs for scroll sawing, and 
my ‘page illustrated Catalogue 
of Scroll Saws, Lathes, Fanc 
Woods, Mechanics’ Tools, Small 
Locks, Fancy Hinges, etc., or 


send 6 cents for Catalogue and 
Miniature Designs. 


A. H. POMEROY & CO., 
Division C, 
216-220 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 











PIANO 
BANQUET § AMPS, 














COAL IS UP 


BUT OIL WAS NEVER LOWER IN PRICE. 


For rooms difficult to heat with a furnace or stove this 


Hub Oil Heater 





is just what is wanted. It furnishes a powerful heat at about 
one cent per hour. Unlike other Oil Heaters, it has no soldered 
joints. It may wear out in time, but it will not collapse, as other 
makes do. It is used extensively for heating offices and cham. 
bers. Cooking attachments can be furnished if desired. This 
stove can be safely shipped to any part of the country. Write 
for circulars. 
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Makers of Hub Stoves, Ranges, and Heaters, 
48 to 54 Union Street, Boston. 
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TABLE | 
For City and Country. 

With all the best Central Draft Burners, 


Electric Light ano 
Cas Fixtures. 








Large Assortment at 
REASONABLE PRICES. 
N. W. TURNER COMPANY, 
N. W. T. Knott, Proprietor, 
29 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


—0—_—_—— j 

: “ae 9 YOUNG GIRLS¢= | 
> And then consider that of this large number 7,000 will, accord- | 
ing to medical statistics, Die of Consumption. 

One-third of the human race dies of Consumption; facts, | 
and figures back of facts, show it. Preventive medicine is 
doing much now. AERATED OXYGEN stands King of 
S\ fie © agents. It removes impurities, makes bright, rich, 
Ny health-giving blood, heals ulcerated lungs, strengthens the res- 
piratory system, and makes iron nerves. 

4 Generous breathers of pure air are useful people, because 

*) healthy; AERATED OXYGEN inspires voice, and brightens 

it | energy. Its record and testimonials justify every claim made. 
Its ry isinteresting ; itsefficacy marvelous. Send for pamphlet. 
Treatment sufficient for the Winter,$3. Inhaler, 50c. extra. 

For those who are skeptical, we put up a trial size, which we shall 
be pleased to send for $1. ome Office, 

AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND CO., Nasnua, N. H. 

Chicago Office : 3 & 4 Central Music Hall. New York Office: 19 Beekman Street. 












Goods sent by express securely packed. 
NOT Exactly 10° Below ZERO, __ 


BUT = 
Siways COLD. 
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ALASKA STOVE LIFTERS, 
POKERS& KNOBS. 
Geavily Nickel Plated. On sale by all 
Stove and Hardware dealers. or sample by mail, 
30cents. ALASKA KNOBS are used only 
on first-class stoves, and are cold in use. 
MADE ONLY BY 


TROY NICKEL WORKS, Troy, N. Y. 








The Glenwood Range, 
the King of the Kitchen. 



























Carpets, 
¢ Rugs, ¢ 


and Upholstery. | 











In guality, in variety, and in price 
we are not successfully rivalled by any 
establishment in the United States. 

A single purchase will convince you. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Go, 


658 Washington St., BOSTON. 
(Opp. Boylston Street.) 


Ladies, write for our new beek, 
“ Hints on House Furnishing.” 
Sent Mention this paper. 



































The Weir Stove Co., of Taun- 


ton, Mass., are the makers. 











Or VITAL INTEREST IS THE 


J Hotes 
CTS) 








Gressing the General Passenger and Ticket Agent of the North- 
Western Line at Chicago, Ill 


Chicago Ticket Office, 208 Clark Street. 


You can make the Journey 


from Ghicago to 

in pre days: 

If RNIA ig 3 days | 
Tickets and full information can be obtained 


and procure all Meals 
on application to any Ticket Agent, or by ad- 











Excursion Tickets 
at Reduced Rates. 


in DINING CARS. 

PALACE DRAWING- 
ROOM SLEEPING CARS 
and TOURIST 
SLEEPERS are run 
through to San Fran. 
cisco, without change, | 
leaving Chicago | 
daily via 























423 Broadway, New York City. 
weer 5 State St., Boston, Mass. 
a 112 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















-~ Hot Water! 


— 


Richmond Stove Co., Norwich, Conn. 
ISAAC COFFIN & CO., 
52 Sudbury St., Sole Agents for Boston. 
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Does What You Eat 

Distress You? 

Acid Stomach, Heartburn, 
Flatulency, Gas, and all gas- 
tric difficulties are prompt- 
ly relieved and effectually 
cured by the use of the 
digestive tablets, 


Retonye: 


The Allston Co., 
Boston, Mass. 





One at Os most sudden and fatal 
ki of illness for children is 


Croup. 


This dreaded disease attacks without a mo- 
ment’s warning. Itis thereby important that 
every family have on hand some simple yet effi- 
cacious remedy. The oldest and best known is 


Dr. Hooker’s 
Cough and Croup Syrup, 


Established forty years—Contains no aiune— For 
fecty safe—It has cured thousands—Especially good for 
children—Excellent remedy for coughs, colds and all 
throat troubles 
Sold by all Druggists. 
GEORGE C. GOODWIN & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Hop Plaster 


Apply one; you don’t have to 
suffer—the relief begins at once. 
Pain-killing, soothing, stimulating 
and strengthening properties com- 
bined. Clean, sweet, quickest- 
curing plaster known. 
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Both sides of the pgonuine plaster show 


our signature. 
Boston, Proprietors. 
icine-dealers everywhere se 


My Back Aches 


o & o. 2 %. Pn of °, 80" 
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op Plaster Co., 
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Cures and This harmless vegetable remedy 

Prevents acts on the brain and nerves 
Headaches. like a food and will be found 
a safe and speedy cure for headache. 


Kefaline 


not only cures headache, but if taken upon the 


slightest indication If not at your 

of one will prevent Druggist’s send 
it, Atrial proves bY oe for it to 
itsvalue. Nothing THE KEFALINE CO. 
so good. Take no 36 Bromfield Street, — 
substitute. Boston, Mass. 


~CONSUMPTION 


lung diseases in the earl », pre- 
vented and cured by the use of Winchester’s 


HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIMEANOSODA 
Itisa Pure Solution and will not dis- 
arrange the most delicate st > 
Send for Circular. Price $1.00 per bottle. 
SOLD BY DHRUGEG. IsTs. 


WINCHESTER & CO. Chemists ~ 
162 W: “St., Ne ps os 


‘MEDICINN 


rolLE SOA 


yA COMBINATION of pure Petroleum 

and Olive Oil. Contains all of their 
healing properties. Unrivalled for Medi- 
cinal and Toilet use. Gives a smoothness 
and softness to the skin not obtained by 
any other preparation. Guaranteed to cure 
all skin diseases that can be reached by 
external application. Used by Physicians. 

All dealers have it. 

The Barney Co., Boston, Mass, 








TERLRELESBEEEE 


Goff’s Braid is more durable and gives 
greater satisfaction fora dress binding than 

| all the substitutes that have had a temporary 
9} run during the past 25 years ;—experienced 
Makers’ word for it. Look for this clasp, 


on sale in desired 
shade, send the 
name of the house 
that could not sup- 
ply you and four 2- 
cent stamps, and 


we will send you a 
sample roll of any 
color wanted, pre- 
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suburb, squalid acre or half-savage squatter settle- 
ment is known as Algiers. 

Not every Algiers has remained in the condition 
which earned it that appellation, but the name 
when it was bestowed implied ignorance, desola- 
tion, barbarity. There have been times in the 
history of more than one American Algiers when 
the small boys of happier surrounding regions 
regarded it as a permissible amusement to throw 
stones at an Algerine, since nothing worthy of 
respect could be expected to come from Algiers. 


+ 
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NOT APPRECIATED. 


If itis not true that a prophet is without honor 
in his own country, it is certainly the case that a 
great man is frequently without honor in his own 
family, or at least among its younger members. 

“You never read my books!” said an eminent 
historian in a tone of pretended jealousy and 
distress to his little boy, whom he found bending 
eagerly over a tale of cow-boy exploits, hair-breadth 
escapes and wild adventure. 

“N-no, papa,” was the apologetic answer, ‘1 will 
by and by, when I’m older; but now I only like 
books that are interesting.” 

The famous question of Thackeray’s little 
daughter, recently recalled anew by Mrs. Ritchie’s 
delightful reminiscences of her father, was in the 
same vein. 

“Papa,” she asked, looking up from the volume 
of Thackeray’s great rival in popular favor, 
Dickens, which she held in her lap, “why do not 
you write books like Nicholas Nickleby ?” 

“I wish I could, my dear,” was the generous 
reply. 

A new anecdote of the artist Meissonier and his 
young granddaughter, related by the “Englishman 
in Paris,” surpasses either of these. A friend 
had presented the little lady, then in her early 
teens, with a very elegant fan, the sticks of which 
were of ivory beautifully and richly carved, while 
the web of the fan itself was of fine black gauze 
entirely plain. No doubt the donor had thought 
that the child’s famous grandfather would decorate 
it for her, and had selected a plain one for that 
purpose. 

Such was indeed Meissonier’s intention, as soon 
as the pretty trifle was displayed to him. He took 
his brush and was about to lay the first stroke 





upon the delicate fabric when he was interrupted | 


by an exclamation of dismay from its proud 
possessor. 

“Look!” she cried, “if he is not going to spoil 
my fan with his little doll-figures!” 

There the story stops, as such stories are wont to 
do. Sticks of silver would have made the fan less 
precious than the touch of that brush; but whether 
the child changed her mind or remained firm in her 
objection to its adurnment with her grandfather’s 
“doll-figures’’—the exquisite miniature drawings 
for which Meissonier was celebrated—we can but 
guess. We may be quite sure, however, that she 
will never make a name in the family art. 


* 
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MODEL KITCHENS. 





Shakespeare never had a Thanksgiving dinner, 
and King Macbeth, if Shakespeare is a good ver- 
batim reporter, was not thinking of the New 
England festival when he said: 

AST isan Sean? "at om epee 

Nevertheless these words form an appropriate 
and a somewhat necessary motto for the day we 
celebrate. For this is a day when most grievous 
sins against our internal economy are committed, 
and held to be pardonable. 

Unfortunately, sins against the same long- 
suffering organs are too often committed, in igno- 
rance of the mischievous and even immoral 
influence bad food and bad feeding exercise upon 
a people. 

The influence is truly immoral—not, of course, 
in the sense that people are made morally worse, 
as a direct result, by bad food badly eaten, but 
because it makes them dyspeptic and hollow- 
chested, and renders them un easier prey to the 
use of stimulants. 

It was, perhaps, the limited bill of fare of the 
New England people of former times which made 
them so prone to the use of their “New England 
rum.” 

To educate the people in the long-neglected art 
of cookery is, therefore, a commendable service. 
Such a service is performed at an “institution” 
which was founded in Boston more than two years 
ago, and which is called “The New England 
Kitchen.” 

Established and operated, as was fitting, entirely 
by ladies, it gives a continual practical example of 
the best, most thoroughly scientific and most nour- 
ishing and sanitary cooking, selling its food at a 
cheap rate to the people, and sustaining itself by 
those sales at the same time that it does culinary 
missionary work. 

Such work might be done to excellent effect in 
all our cities. Need we stop there? We fear that, 
in spite of the abundance of good food materials 
on American farms, the fare is too often badly 
cooked and hastily eaten. 

A reform in the national diet and the general use 
of wholesome and nourishing food would perhaps 
make easier the work of the temperance reformer. 


* 





AFFECTATION. 


Lord Stowell, the famous judge of the Admiralty 
Court, was at one time instructor in ancient history 
at Oxford. His admiration for Doctor Johnson 
carried him so far that he copied the doctor’s faults 
of style, such as his care to avoid the mention of 
anything familiar by its common name. 

Describing the houses of the Athenians, he told 
his audience “that they had no convenience by 
which the volatile parts of fire could be conveyed 
into the open air.” He meant no more than that 
the Athenians had no chimneys. 

He would turn and double, in order to avoid the 
words butter and cheese, and would talk several 
minutes about shoes without once naming them. 
Whenever he let slip out a familiar word, because 











he could not substitute an imposing synonyme, it 
came from him with as ill a grace as an oath would 
from a bishop or the language of Billingsgate from 
a fine lady. He would not call a spade a spade, 
which Johnson could and did. 

“Puppy!” exclaimed Johnson, as he contemptu- | 
ously threw aside the Rev. Dr. Harwood’s “Liberal 
Translation of the New Testament.” He had dis- 
covered that the translator had turned “Jesus 
wept” into “The Saviour of the world burst into a 
flood of tears.” 








Companion Sent Free. 


To each New Subscriber whose name is received 


by us in November and December, with $1.75, a 
year’s subscription price, we will send THE Com- 
PANION from the date the name is received until 
January 1, 1893, and for a full year from that date. 





DISTINGUISHED CALF. 


As Mr. Gladstone, the Prime Minister of England, 
was walking about looking at some live stock 
recently, an irreverent calf ran into him with great 
spontaneity and enthusiasm. The most famous of 
English statesmen had stood firm under the assaults 
of powerful politicians, but he could not withstand 
the rush of this little animal. He went down to 
the ground ingloriously, and the calf ran away in 
triumph. 


But the calf’s triumph was short-lived. He had 
earned a fame as wide as the British kingdom by 
knocking down Mr. Gladstone; but it was a fatal 
fame. is owner decided that he was too famous 
to live, and killed him forthwith. 

Then the owner turned him over to the specula- 
tors, one of whom paid twenty-five dollars for the 
calf’s hide, and was presently offered two hundred 
and fifty dollars for it by aman who wished to stuff 
it for purposes of exhibition. 

Another man, who had got possession of the 
calf’s head, was paid fifty dollars for the teeth, 
which were polished and offered for sale at more 
than ten dollars apiece. Everybody wanted some- 
thing from the calf that knocked down the “grand 
old man.” 

The little animal, although it had attained such 
distinction and appreciation, was only a calf after 
all; butif it had been less of a calf, it would not 
have run into the prime minister! No doubt the 
moral of the story is that it is best to maintain one’s 
own character to the fullest extent, even if one is 
only a calf—and has to die for it. 





LITTLE WIDOWS OF INDIA. 


Among the many sad things connected with the 
lives of women in India, nothing is more pitiable 
than the state of the poor little widows. A child- 
wife, only six or seven years old, is regarded by all 
her husband’s family as the cause, more or less 
direct, of his death. 


She is treated at best with dislike, and often with 
great harshness and severity. Therefore the death 
of a young wife before her husband is a cause of | 
great rejoicing among her friends that she has 
thus escaped widowhood. 

They are convinced that the gods have favored 
her, and that she has been advanced a degree in 
the great series of births and deaths through which 
every Hindu passes on his way to final perfection. 
The prayer of every little girl before marriage 
and of every little girl and woman after mar- 
riage is that she may never become a widow. 

The preservation of a husband’s health is a 
matter of the greatest importance, and on a certain 
day of the year a special religious ceremony is 
observed with this end ip view. It is emphatically 
the “Women’s Day,” and occurs about the middle 
of January, when the sun is believed to turn north- 
ward. 

Offerings are made at the temples, money is 

iven to the priests, pilgrimages are undertaken, 

astings undergone, Hoe vows performed for the 
reservation of a husband’s health and life. 
yhen he is ill, the wife removes her jewels, puts 
on coarse clothing, and devotes herself to prayer 
and austerities. ti he dies, her woe begins. 





UNGALLANT. 


Although American gentlemen have the reputa- 
tion in Europe of allowing the female members of | 
their families to do much as they please, they have | 
not the name of possessing the quality which 
Frenchmen call gallantry. They are not makers 
of compliments. 


In support of this view, a story told by an 
English-speaking guide in the Alps is repeated. 
The guide was conducting through various points 
of interest in the mountaine an elderly American 
= his somewhat querulous and fault-finding 
wife. 

“In this direction,” said the guide, ‘there is a 
most remarkable echo, which repeats clearly five | 
times every word that is shouted. Shall I show it | 
to you?” } 

“Well, I guess not,” said the old American. “T | 
can’t holler none myself, an’ I git words enough 
from my wife without hearin’ on ’em five times 
over!’ 


ANSWERED. 


A reproof which was just and not discourteous 
was once addressed to a young rector who had 
been reared under the highest of church doctrines, 
and who held that clergymen of all other denomi- 
nations are without authority, and not entitled to 
be called ministers of the gospel. 





One evening at a social gathering he was intro- 
duced to a Baptist clergyman. He greeted the | 
elder man with much manner and ostentation. 

“Sir,” he said, “I am glad to shake hands with 
you as a gentleman, though I cannot admit that 
you are a clergyman.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then the other 
said, with a quiet significance that made the words 
he left unsaid emphatic: 

“Sir, I am glad to shake hands with you—as a 
clergyman.”—New York Herald. 


A DARK SAYING. 

Young Higgins was heard to remark the other 
day that he feared that his janitor was not pleas- 
antly impressed with the Impressionist School as | 
represented by the works in his studio. 


“It beppenes this way,” explained young Hig- | 

gins. “Patrick had looked at my paintings with | 

ominous solemnity. When I displayed my portrait | 

of myself the blow fell. I said: 
“*The paint on this is badly cracked, which spoils | 

the likeness.’ 

“He answered promptly, ‘Not at all, sor!’” 





Burnett’s Coconine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. { Adv. 





~ *,* 5) is to literature 

What the “Critic” ia we country, 
the Musical Her- 

ald is to music. Its second volume, beginning with the 
November number, will cover the period of the Chicago 
Expositior, the music of which will be treated by its 
editor, who is the Secretary of the Bureau of Music of 


| the Exposition. Yearly subscription $1.00. Sample | 
copies 12 cents. Boston, 14 Tremont Street. 
SOMETHING NEW. 
AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


Daily Food 


in Dainty Bindings for Holiday Gifts. 12 Photo Engrav 
ings. 18mo ety cloth, gilt edge, 75c. Full cloth, gilt edge, 
75c. French silk, gilt edge, $1.25. 


T. ¥Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 


MOTHERS 4»> FATHERS 


Should look with care to the books that are read by 
their sons and daughters. Edmund Clarence Stedman 
and Ellen Mackay Hutchinson have spent seven years 
in choosing from the 500,000 volumes that have been 
copyrighted the 6,200 pages of “The Library 
of American Literature,’’ Eleven volumes; 1207 
Authors; 2671 Articles; 160 full-page portraits. Express 
prepaid; payments one cent per volume per day; 
description free. Agents watned. 

CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 

67 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 








Two Books. 


The Captain of the 
Kittiewink. 


By HERBERT D. Warp. 
Two boys, a dog and a skipper. 
**Full of fun.” 

**Extremely thrilling.’ 
‘*Very funny and most exciting.’ 


Illustrated. 


$1.25. 


A Lost Hero. 


By ELIZABETH STUART 
WARD. _Iilustrated. 
**Vividly told.”’ 


PHELPs and H. D. 


$1.50. 


‘ost-paid on receipt of price. 
ROBERTS BROS., Boston. «7 


Oho! Head and Neck by this time. “Our 
Camel” is being appreciated. 
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rT MONTHS ON TRIAL” FOR 
| ? Bubier’s Popular Electrician. (0c. 


| Anillustrated monthly journal for the amateur, experi- 
| menter and public. BUMIEK PUB. ©O., LYNN, MASS. 
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NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC. “S.2=™ 


Director. 

The leading Conservatory of Music in America, the 
| largest and most extensively equipped in the world, 
| situated in Boston, the great Art centre of the country, 
| Instruction is given by 70 of the ablest American and 
European artists in all departments of Music, Eloe- 
cution, Languages, the Fine Arts, Piano and 
Organ Tuning. 

The Conservatory Home for lady pupils provides for 
them the very best living accommodations and surrounds 
them with every comfort and safeguard. Prices but 
little, if any, higher than those of inferior scnools. 

Pupils may enter at any time. Calendar sent free 
upon application. Address, 
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Founded by 
Dr. Eben Tourjée. 





New England Conservatory of Music, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 
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A Choice Gift *." *." *." °°. 
A Grand Family Educator -.° 
A Library in Itself *." *." *. 
The Standard Authority 





NEW FROM COVER TO COVER. 
Fully Abreast of the Times. 


Successor of the authentic “ Una-4 
bridged.” Ten years spent in zovising, ¢ 
100 editors employed, over $300,000 4 
expended. 

SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


GET THE BEST. 

Do not bny reprinis of obsolete editions. ¢ 

Send for free pam ohlet containing specimen ¢ 
pages and FULL PARTICULARS. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 7 
Springfield, Mass., U. 8. A. 4 
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Good 
He liked the way you 


treated his nose and so he comes again. 


(if there are any readers who haven't sent for “*Our Good Camel” and bought his “nose” 


we advise them to mend their ways at once ) 


This shoe is 
another view 
of his head 
and neck, 
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thinking or complete resting. 


ideal foot covering. Send 
Daniel Green & (Co., 
SOLE AGENTS, 
Union Square, New York, 
(44 East 14th Street.) 


Lined with eiderdown. 
black. 
and is just what is w-nted by those who cannot 
wear slippers, 

Men's style, tot. Made of heavy toilet felt. 
Felt sole ¥ inch thick. Color, black. All widths 
and sizes. 





Women's style, 120. Made of fine light felt. 
Felt sole and heel. Color, 
Protects the top of the foot and the ankles 


All widths and sizes. Price, $3.00. 


Price, $4.00. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


A house and office shoe 
contributes to clear 

Alfred Dolge Felt is an 

for “On a Felt Footing.” 


hat 


This trade-mark 
on all our goods. 
No ne 
without it. 
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He Come?” 


“Why Don't 
very low. 


day rush begins. 
Publishers Youth's Companion. 










It matters not in which State or Territory you live, our MAM- 
MOTH PREMIUM LIST and the U. S. MAIL or EXPRESS CAR make 
it possible for every Christmas Stocking to be filled to overflowing. 

But, please do not delay. Send us your orders NOW, before the Holi- 
DO NOT DISAPPOINT HER. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Santa Claus. 


The stockings are empty! 
“Why don’t Santa Claus come? 
He must be late.” Lest this 
plaintive question may come 
home to YOU, 


BEGIN AT ONCE 





to make your selection of 
Christmas Presents. Do not 
disappoint her. If unable to 


decide what to give, look over 
our October Premium List. It 
describes thousands of articles 
suitable for BOTH little folks 
and big folks. 

We guarantee every article to 
be as represented, and the prices 
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EYES. 


How many parts has the eye? 

What are their names and uses? 

Is each necessary to sight? 

Why do we not see each object twice? 

How can we see a large object all at once? 

Why does an object seem to move if seen first with one 
eye, then with the other? 





For the Companion. 


THANKSGIVING EVENING. 


Slow in the west the sun declines 
Unwatched by maid or mother ; 

The happy household, gathered close, 
Think only of each other. 

From far and near, from farm and town, 
With joyous hearts and faces, 

The absent ones have come again, 

To fill the old home places. 


The dinner o’er, around the fire, 

With not a loved one lacking, 

The elders sit, the little folk 

Their nuis and jokes are cracking. 
The tender twilight fills the room,— 
Beneath its friendly cover 

Sweet May’s soft hand is deftly caught 
By Ned her cousin-lover. 


Dear isco yeon.ct6 with loving thought 
Slips from the children’s room, 

Aweary of their noisy games, 

Seeks Grandpa in the gloom. 

The others talk of ayogone days, 

The summer’s a the weather,— 

But Goldilocks and Silverhair 

Hold sweet discourse together. 


They linger long about the hearth— 
So much they have to say! 

Some darling guest may not be there ° 
On next Thanksgiving Day. 


Their thoughts grow ge Ruth starts a song, 
Received by each with favor. 


She leads, the elders all join in 
With many a break and quaver. 


Dear festive day with memories full, 
Where joy with sorrow blends ; 

Far back to years of babyhood 

Thy influence extends— 

The day for healing mutual hurts, 
For love to all the living; 

No true-born son will e’er forget 
New England’s blest Thanksgiving. 


Mary F. Butts. 


~ 
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For the Companion. 
POWER OF A LOOKING-GLASS. 


Miss Gertrude, a well-reared and what is called 
a fashionable girl, had recently joined one of the 
many modern Christian societies whose object is 
to reduce the sum of human misery. She now 
wore a plain silver cross tied with a ribbon to 
match her dress. 

The ten girls that formed the band to which 
she belonged were enthusiastic in their new and 
useful fad, and met once a week in a luxurious 
home, sewed for the poor, drank tea, and discussed 
how society could be reformed. 

Gertrude said little. She thought more than 
she talked, and her thought took this form: 
Ought I to be satisfied only with encouraging 
what is merely good morals or good manners ? 

She was a sincere girl, without cant, and when 
she began to read the New Testament with the 
idea of finding an answer to her question, she 
said nothing about it. 

That Christianity demanded a personal sacrifice 
the Bible, the pulpit and her education readily 
told her; but what sacrifice, and how to sacrifice ? 
Her duty eluded the fashionable girl, and she 
grew morbid over it. 

It came to her one day in a very simple form, 
as most duty does to us all. A ragged, dirty 
woman jostled against her in the street. Instinc- 
tively she shrank; but the repulsive woman put 
out her hand to stop her. 

‘What do you want ?’’ asked Gertrude, fright- 
ened. 

“T want money,” said the woman. 

Gertrude was a plucky girl, and as it was 
against her principles to give money to beggars 
in the street, she stepped back and shook her 
head resolutely. The woman followed her, and 
said, almost fiercely : 

“If I can't have money, I wanta friend. I’m 
hard up. I’m hungry. My fire’s out. My 
daughter’s sick. She’s your age. The children 
are starving. I’m at my wit’s end. I tell you, I 
want a friend.” 

She spoke as one almost in despair. 

“I will try to be your friend,’’ said the young 
lady, impulsively. ‘Show me where you live.”’ 

It was a hazardous thing to do; but the young 
girl thought she recognized the chance she had 
been looking for, and accompanied the wretched 
woman to her home. It was in a tenement both 
low and foul. Poverty was there, and sickness 
was there, sin was there, and dirt in mournful 
abundance. 

Gertrude took the filthy family for her share of 
the work that the little silver cross demanded, and 
in simple deed and truth, made herself what had 
been asked of her, the friend of the most wretched 
people she had ever seéen. 

But the dirt baffled her. In vain she showed 
them how to be clean, and tried every pretty art 
of persuasion and of bribe. The family would 
have done almost anything for her in gratitude, 
but keep clean they could not or they would not. 

An expedient occurred to her. One day she 
carried a large looking-glass into the disorderly 
place, and quietly hung it up on the blackened 
walls. Curiosity did the rest. The mother and 


the children had to see how they looked. 





The effect was magical. Shame compelled 
washed faces and hands. Clean aprons followed ; 
in a little while the floors were scrubbed ; the beds 
were made. 

The influence of that looking - glass spread 
throughout the tenement. In a few months 
Gertrude’s family were decent of habit. Water 
and soap came into favor. Health and good 
morals followed cleanliness. Christian purpose, 
a sensible girl, and a looking-glass did it. 


* 
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| STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A WRECK. 


| On the 22d of last June the German steamship 
Trave and the ship Fred B. Taylor were in collision 


| about one hundred miles southeast of Nantucket, | 


and the Zaylor was completely cut in two, so that 
the bow and the stern parts of the ship floated 
apart. This was a sufficiently singular occurrence 
in itself, but the subsequent behavior of the divided 
halves was more singular still. ‘Being in a fre- 
quented part of the ocean, each part was sighted 
more than a score of times by passing vessels 
within a few weeks after the accident, and the 
compilers of the Pilot Charts at Washington have 
taken advantage of this fact to carefully trace their 
course. 


Contrary as it may appear to all probability, the 
severed parts of the wrecked ship immediately 
began to drift in opposite directions. The bow 
started off toward the southwest, while the stern 
drifted toward the east. Finally the bow began to 
follow the outline of the coast, keeping about a 
hundred miles away, its course turning rapidly 
southward to correspond with the sharp bend in 
the coast-line at New York bay. On August 26th it 
was a hundred miles east of Cape Henlopen, 
having travelled some four hundred miles from 
the spot where the collision occurred. 

In the meantime the stern, after starting off 
toward the east, turned northward, passed Boston 
a hundred miles off the coast on Jaly ninth, and 
paveng apppeaenes withina few miles of Matinicus 
Island, sheered off to the west, and went ashore 
on Wells Beach on August seventh, the length of 
its wandering course being about four hundred 
and fifty miles. 

Why did two parts of the same ship thus move 
in nearly sopemse directions when cut asunder? 
The answer throws an interesting light upon some 
of the peculiarities of the ocean. 

It appears that the shape of the stern portion of 
the wrecked vessel was such as to present a much 
larger area to the wind than was presented by the 
bow portion. The latter was comparatively little 
influenced by the wind, but obeyed the drift of the 
ocean water. Between the Gulf Stream and the 
American coast there is a current of relatively 
cold water flowing from the north, and it was this 
current that carried the bow of the ship down 
along the coast toward the south. 

The stern, on the other hand, rising higher out 
of the water, was seized by the winds, whose 
general course was northeast and north, and they 
prevailed over the ocean current, and sent the 
stern drifting in a direction opposite to that taken 
by its severed mate. 

The sudden change in the course of the stern, 
which sent it straight from the yicinity of Matin- 
icus to the shore below Cape Porpoise, indicates, 
probably, a corresponding change in the direction 
of the wind. 

These wanderings of the fragments of a wreck 
were not, then, as lawless as they seemed. There 
was, indeed, no chance about the matter. Bow 
and stern each obeyed its controlling force, so that 
what at first sight seems to have been a strange 
freak of the elements appears, after all, only as 
_ inevitable result of the operation of natural 
jaws. 


Powe 
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IN CHOLERA TIMES. 


During the cholera epidemic in Spain, in 1885, 
the ignorant and superstitious often blamed the 
doctor when the patient died, sometimes venting 
their ill-will upon him in a most uncomfortable 
manner. Ina suburb of Barcelona, says a French 
journal, a man died of cholera. His relatives gave 
no notice of his death, but concealed the fact from 
their nearest neighbors. : 


When the attendant physician made his morning 
call, he found the whole family in an outer chamber, 
apparently as happy, and jovial as usual. He was 
invited by one of them to step in and see the 
patient. He did so, and.on approaching the bed- 
side, and finding him dead, was about to retire, 
when he was surrounded by the relations, whose 
smiles were now turned into threatening scowls. 

The head of the family was the first to speak. 
Pointing to the dead man, he exclaimed, “It is 
thus that ge do the work we pay you for! You 
promised to save him; see the result!” 

The others chimed in, calling the doctor an 
assassin and a murderer, and one said, ‘‘This is the 
third one you have slain in eight days, miserable 
assassin that you are!” 

While this was going on, the whole crowd had 
gathered close around the doctor; the men shakin 
their fists in his face, and spitting upon him. Sud 
denly, with a cry, the wife of the dead man leaped 
upon the bay cian while the others seized the 
remains of the medicines which he had ordered 
for the patient, and commenced forcing them down 
his throat. 

The doctor struggled, but was powerless against 
numbers, and was not released until every drop of 
the potions, the draughts, the os every pill 
and powder, had gone down his throat. 

For twenty minutes the unfortunate physician 
was thus held and tortured, and when finally 
released by his savage captors, and allowed to 
depart, he was more dead than alive. 

In less than one hour from the moment of leaving 
the house he was a corpse. The father of the 
victim, an old man and in poor health, took to his 
bed on the death of his son; and in two days he, 
too, Was no more. 





ANDES MOUNTAIN STORM. 


But one explorer has ever reached the summit of 
Chimborazo, a little over twenty thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. Humboldt and Bous- 
singault climbed within some fifteen hundred 
metres of the summit, but could go no farther. 
When Edward Whymper, the English mountain- 
climber, ascended the peak, in 1880, he was so 
exhausted that he could make only hasty and 
imperfect observations. 


The difficulty of ascending the mountain is not 
due to the rarefaction of the air, but to the violence 
of the atmospheric currents and to the electrical 
phenomena which sweep over the mountain every 
day at about the same hours. In his “From the 
Andes to Para,’ Marcel Monnier describes one of 
these terrible storms. 

He was on the Tapi plateau, from which the 
highest peak of Chimborazo rises. He writes: 

“During a stay of a month in the latitude of 
— I witnessed such a storm every day, but none 
that equalled this particular one in violence. At 
nine o’clock in the morning the peak was outlined 


clouds surrounded the base. Half an hour later 
another 7 be of clouds mia above this. 
Presently the summit was hidden. 

“About noon the mass of cloud changed from 
snowy white to iron gray, then to violet, then to an 
inky black. It was like’a funeral flag, the sombre 
folds of which were raised into heaven by some 
unseen agency. Nota breath of air stirred. 

“Suddenly, at two o’clock, there was a terrible 
crash of thunder. Our horses stopped short and 
shuddered. At the same time there was a shower 
of hailstones as large as eggs, and a flerce wind 
ease, and threatened to sweep us from the moun- 
tain. 

“Then followed an hour of torture, every 
moment of which, it seemed, must be the last of 
our lives. At one moment we were imprisoned in 
a circle of flame. 

“The lightning shone for several seconds at a 
time. It struck on our right, on our left, before 
and behind, shattering the cactus trunks and 
tearing up rocks. Thirty feet from us a tree was 
split from the top to the roots. 

“My mule was struck and fell dead. We tried to 
retreat. The path was buried in hailstones. The 
horses — yy shaking with fear. 

“Suddenly, as if by magic, the wind ceased, the 
hail changed to fine rain, the funeral flag was torn 
into a thousand pieces, its tatters fell to the earth, 
the sun reappeared, brilliantly lighting the green 
valley of Riobamba, and an immense four-are 
rainbow appeared stretching from Chimborazo to 
A r. 


—— 


For the Companion. 


THE FOREST KNIGHTS. 


November, grizzled bugler, blows his horn 
To call the forest knights from tournament, 
And leafy dalliance with zephyrs —_ 

And Janguorous months that call to them forlorn. 

For now the old strength in their breasts is born ; 
Oak, ash and maple, with their great arms bent, 
Fling by their plumes, gay ~s tures are rent, 

And in their stead a mail of ice is worn. 


Ah, sore the dint the forest knights must bear 
When all the wrack of ‘agan, wintry storms 
From out the North leap on the noble band ! 
How arms must strike and clash, and trumpets blare, 
And armor ring, ere once again their forms 
Wear wreaths of victory from Summer’s hand! 


CHARLES H. CRANDALL. 
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HIS HORSE WAS SLOW. 

A Southern correspondent contributes a war 
incident of the year 1864. ‘Short, but exciting,” 
he calls it. The two armies were fighting in the 
neighborhood of Winchester, Va. The Confeder- 
ates had been skirmishing all the forenoon, and in 
the afternoon the Federal troops made a strong 
charge, and drove back the Southern cavalry. 
What ensued is thus related: ‘‘My mare was quite 
broken down, so that I was left behind in the 
retreat, and having no load in my revolver, was 
easily captured when the enemy overtook me. 


“T had not proceeded far with them when the 
Confederates made a furious countercharge. As 
they rode over the Federal cavalry, General Fitz- 
hugh Lee, who was well in the advance, called out 


to me: 

‘Hello, my man! We have recaptured you. 
But if ms want to keep out of the enemy’s hands, 
you will have to go faster than that.’ 

“*Yes,’ I answered, ‘I am doing the best I can, 
and I am much obliged to you.’ 

“Again our boys fell back, and again I was cap- 
tured. Again Fitzhugh Lee made a gallant rush, 
and as he came up to me, he shouted: 

“*Aint you the same man I re-captured a little 
while ago?’ 

“*Yes, | am the man.’ 

“*Well, you will have to do better than this, or 
they’ll have you again.’ 

«*General,’ I answered, ‘I am doing the best I 
can.’ 

“The men in gray were beaten back once more, 
and when the men in blue followed, they picked 
me up. 
“For the third time General Lee rallied and 
checked the enemy. Again he dashed past me, 
and staring in amazement, said, ‘Isn’t this the 
third time I have re-captured a" 

“*That’s what it is,’ vo \. 

* ‘See here,’ said he, ‘I tell you, you’ve got to 
move, or they will have you again. We are 
changing lines all the time.’ 

“*‘l am doing the very best .I can,’ I answered; 
‘but I’ll trade horses with you.’ 

‘No time to swap horses now,’ said the general, 
with a laugh. 

“*That’s what I thought,’ I replied. . 
“Well, I managed to get to the rear safe that time, 
and gave my poor mare a breathing spell. Strange 
to say, all this occupied only about ten minutes, 
and I was not called upon at any time to give up 
my revolver.” 


~ 
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CARIBOU IN CROWDS. 


In the autumn of 1889 Mr. Warburton Pike 
visited the Barren Ground of northern Canada on 
a hunting expedition. Winter set in about the 
middle of October.’ After the 14th there was no 
sign of a thaw. With the increasing depth of 
snow there was a noticeable southward migration 
of different forms of animal life. Ptarmigan came 
literally in thousands, and the tracks of wolves, 
wolverines and Arctic foxes made 4 continuous 
network in the snow. But the great feature of 
this migratory movement was the coming of the 
caribou. Scattered bands of them were almost 
always in sight from the ridge behind the camp, 
and the numbers increased till October 20th. 


Then little Baptiste, who had gone for firewood, 
woke us before daylight with the cry of “La foule/ 
la foule !” and even in the lodge we could hear the 
curious clatter made by a band of travelling 
caribou. La foule—the crowd—had really come, 
and during its passage of six days I was able to 
realize what numbers of these animals still roam 
in the Barren Ground. 

From the ridge we had a splendid view of the 
migration. All the south side of Mackay Lake 
was alive with moving beasts, while the ice seemed 
to be dotted all over with black islands; and still 
away on the north shore, with the aid of glasses, 
we could see them coming like regiments on the 
march. 

In every direction we could hear the grunting 
noise that the caribou always makes when trav- 
elling. The snow was broken into broad roads, and 
I found it useless to try to estimate the number that 
passed within a few miles of our encampment. 

We were just on the western edge of their 
passage, and afterward heard thata band of Dog- 

ibs, hunting some forty miles to the west, were 
at this very time in the last straits of starvation. 
This is a common danger in the autumn, as the 
caribou coming in from the Barren Ground join 
together in one vast herd, and do not scatter much 
till they reach the thick timber. 

As for us, there was really no limit to the number 
we might have killed. The caribou, as is usually 
the case when they are in large numbers, were 
very tame, and on several oceasions I found myself 
right in the middle of a band, with a fine chance 
to pick out any that seemed in good condition. 

This passage of the caribou is the most remark- 








against a clear sky. At ten o’clock a ribbon of 


able thing that I have ever seen in the course of 


many expeditions among the big game of America. 

The buffalo were for the most part killed off before 
| my time, but notwithstanding all the tall stories 
that are told of their numbers, | cannot believe 
that the herds on the prairie ever surpassed in size 
La foule of the caribou. 
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CLOTHES-LINE AND FREIGHT-CAR. 


A correspondent of the Chicago News Record 
says that a laundress came out of a house on one 
of the side streets of that city with a basketful of 
wet clothes. She took up a coil of rope, fastened 
one end of it to a stout hook on the corner of the 
house, and then looked about inquiringly for a 
| Suitable support for the other end. Thirty feet 
| away was a telegraph pole, and she tied the rope 
to that. 


She hung the line full of the wet clothes, but her 
basket was far from empty. There was no post 
and no second telegraph pole near, but standing on 
aside track twenty feet away were two freight- 
cars, which had been left there for two or three 
days. It was natural to suppose that they would 
remain for at least an hour or two longer. 

So the woman reasoned, at all events, and she 
tied the end of her rope to the nearer car. The 
remaining clothes were strung on the line, and 
taking the empty basket, she retired to the house. 

Ten minutes later an engine backed down on the 
side track; a brief delay, and there was a bumping 
sound and the line of clothes shook in a dizzy 
fashion. A second brief delay, a brakeman waved 
his hands, and the engine moved off with the two 
freight-cars. 

The clothes-line tightened, stretched, and then 
parted with a loud snap. One part of the clothes 
was left trailing on the ground, and the other 
dangled like a heavy kite-tail from the rear of the 
moving freight-car. 

An anxious face ap peared at the door, and in an 
instant the dismayed laundress realized what had 
happened. She ran after the retreating cars, 
shrieking: 

“Stop! stop! my 
washin’!”’ 

She might as well have called to the wind; and 
after a breathless chase of a few hundred yards 
she gave it up and returned to repair damages at 
the other end of the line. 

As for the engineer and brakeman, they did not 
discover what had occurred until they took an 
inventory at a way station. 





You’re a-runnin’ off with 
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RUSSIAN DEMOCRACY. 


A proper self-respect is apparently not lacking 
in the cab-drivers, or Vankas, of Russia. They 
are usually good-natured, patient, and unconscious 
of their shabbiness. In “The Névsky Prospékt”’ 
Isabel Hapgood tells of a ride with one of these 
democratic and self-possessed gentlemen. 


By day the drivers stand about waiting fora job. 
If we hire one of them, we shall find that they all 
belong to the ancient Russian Artél, or Labor 
Union, which prevents competition beyond a cer- 
tain point. 

When the price has been fixed, after due and 
inevitable chaffering, one of the men will grasp his 
shapeless cap by its worn edge of fur, bite a kopék, 
and drop it in. Each of the others contributes a 
marked copper likewise, and we are invited to 
draw lots, in full view, to determine which of them 
shall have the job. 

The master of the Artél sees to it that there is 
fair play on both sides. If an unruly member 
presumes to intervene with a lower bid, with a view 
to monopolizing the job out of turn, he is 
enya J put down, and the man whose kopék we 

ave drawn must do the work. 

The winner chee-ee-eeps to his little horse. The 
patient beast rouses himself from his real or 
simulated slumbers, and takes up the burden of 
life again. 

On one ride Miss Hapgood encountered one of the 
emperor’s cousins. The grand duke mistook them 
for acquaintances, and saluted. The driver re- 
turned the on. 

“Was that Vasily Dmitrich?’” Miss Hapgood 
inquired, in Russian form. 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Whom was he saluting?” 

“Us,” replied the driver, with imperturbable 
gravity. 
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RESIGNED. 


Many characteristics of the Scotch nation are 
amusingly displayed in a series of stories pub- 
lished in Edinburgh some years ago under the title 
of “Scotch Folk.” “Have you brought any wit- 
nesses?” asked the Rev. Mr. Wood, of Bathgate, 
of a middle-aged couple who had come to be 
married. 


“No, we ne’er thocht o’ that. Is it necessar 

“Oh, certainly,” said the minister; ‘“‘you should 
have a groomsman and bridesmaid as witnesses.” 

“Wha can we get, Jen, do ye think?” 

The bride, thus addressed, suggested a female 
cousin whom the bridegroom had never seen, and 
after consultation, a man also was thought of. 

“Step ye awa’ alang, Jen, an’ ask them, an’ I’ll 
walk aboot till ye come back.” 

Jen set out as desired, and after some time 
returned with the two friends, the cousin being a 
blooming lass considerably younger than the bride. 

When the parties had been properly arranged, 
and the minister was about to proceed with the 
ceremony, the bridegroom suddenly said: 

“Wad ye bide a wee, sir?” 

“What is it now?” asked the minister. 

“Weel, I was just gaun to say that if it wad be 
the same to yo, I wad raither hae that ane,” 
pointing to the bridesmaid. 

“That's a most extraordinary statement to make 
at this stage!” exclaimed the minister. “I’m afraid 
it is too late to talk of such a thing now.” 

“Is it?” said the bridegroom, in a tone of resig- 
nation to the inevitable. “Weel, then, ye maun 
just gang on.” 

It is not recorded that there was any feeling of 
elation on the part of the bridesmaid, or of jealou-y 
on the part of the bride, and the ceremony pro- 
ceeded. 
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IN HEIDELBERG. 


When Mr. Elson was in Heidelberg, as related in 
his “ European Reminiscegpces,” he was kindly 
treated by some of the professors, but was most 
interested in the students. The baneful practice 
of duelling cannot yet have become obsolete, he 
thinks, for some of the young men had faces that 
reminded him of magazine articles,—they were so 
“copiously illustrated with cuts.” 

He went to a newspaper office in the city, and 
was amazed at the tranquillity that pervaded it. 
German editors do not “ exchange,” he says, 
“because the papers are of different prices !’’ 

Advertisements are often abbreviated—as they 
are in England, also—to save expense. Mr. Elson 
quotes an example, literally translated. 

“CORELIGIONISTS.” 

“A young man, reduced circ., well ed., Luth. 

church, 25 yrs. 0. makes strenuous >. for imm. 








posit. Ab. and will. to work. Add. 2104 this off.” 
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For the Companion. 
THANKSGIVING. 


He looked about in wonderment 
And thought, “As I’m a bird, 
Such planning and such reckoning 
I really never heard. 
“It is the very strangest thing! 
‘Thanksgiving,’ did I hear? 
Why, we small birds have that, you know, 
But ours lasts all the year.” 
JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 


—_—— 


For the Companion. 
A GOOSE STORY. 


It was Thursday afternoon, just 
a week before Thanksgiving, and 
Jack and Teddy and Joe were down 
on the bank of the mull-stream 
catching drift-stuff for firewood. 

“Get a good pile of it,’’ Deacon 
Porter sang out to them, ‘‘and then 
I'll take my team and haul it home 
for you!” 

So the three little fellows worked 
away with all their might and main 
until it was almost night. 

‘“‘We might as well go home now, 
and come again to-morrow,” said 
Joe. ‘I’m hungry’s forty bears, 
and—O Jack, what’s that in that 
little cove there? See! he’s dove 
now. There! there he is again!’’ 

It was a great gray-backed bird 
with a flat bill. In an instant Jack 
was all excitement. His cheeks 
burned red, and his eyes were 
bright as stars. 

“It’s a wild goose!’’ he cried. 
“O boys, if we can only catch ‘im! 
He’s just what we want for Thanks- 
giving! Head ‘im—head ‘im off, 
Joe! The water aint deep!” 

Oh dear, whatatime! Into the 
water they all three went, flounder- 
ing and splashing about like so 
many little porpoises; but I don’t 
believe porpoises ever could make 
such an outcry. 

«‘There—there he rises! No, he’s 
dove again !”’ 

“There he is! there he is! Look 
out, Joe, don’t let him get by you!”’ 

“Teddy, Teddy, grab him! Oh, 
see that now!” 

‘He'll get away ! Ja-ack, I say! 

“T’ve—lI’ ve got ’im !”’ cried Jack, 
triumphantly. 

And sure enough he had—fast 
by the legs, poor, frightened goose! 
Jack carried his prize out of the 
water, holding it tight in his arms, 
and home they all went to mother 
to tell the story over and over. 

“T b’lieve,”’ said Teddy, earnest- 
ly, “I b’lieve God put that goose 
there a-purpose for our Thanks- 
giving dinner, ’cause He knew we 
wouldn’t have any.” 

**Pooh ’n’ nonsense!” said Jack. 
‘*What a boy you are, Teddy !”" 

**Less why didn’t he fly away 
then ?”’ persisted Teddy. «“Gooses 
can fly.” 

Sure enough! But the reason 
was pretty soon found out. 

“His wing’s hurt,” said Jack. 
“Somebody’s shot him, and hurt 
his wing. That’s why he didn’t 
fly, Mister Ted.”’ 
‘Poor thing !’’ said mother, pity- 
ingly. ‘Suppose we try to cure 
it?” 

So she got some warm water and 
soft cloth, and bandaged up the hurt wing as 
well as she could; and the boys made a nice pen, 
with water and a little box of straw in it. 

“We'll keep him there till the day before 
Thanksgiving,” said Jack, ‘“‘and get him good 
and fat. I just hope his wing ’ll get well.” 

It did get better very fast. In a day or two they 
had to hitch the big gray fellow to keep him from 
flying over his pen and away. He began to grow 
tame, and he ate “like a pig,’’ Jack said. 

‘He'll make a nice dinner,” said he. But Joe 
and Teddy said never a word. Somehow, they 
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didn't like to talk about Thanksgiving. Mother | 


smiled to herself when she saw the way the wind 
was blowing. 


‘“‘Jack,”’ she said after breakfast, when the day 





I think she didn’t feel very sorry. | 


before Thanksgiving had come, “if you’re going 


to —”’ 


Jack knew what she meant. He went out 


slowly, with a very sober face. Joe had gone on | 
anerrand. Teddy, drawing pictures on his slate | bread crumbs on the window-sill for the pigeons, 


by the window, didn’t look up. 





when the door flew open a minute after, and Jack | 


burst in again, but his cheeks were rosy-red. 

“O mother,”’ Jack cried, ‘‘he’s gone! And I’m 
so glad! I couldn't have killed him, mother. If 
he’d always been a tame goose, maybe I could; 
but I couldn’t him—poor, wild thing! It would 
seem just like stealing something. I’m glad he’s 
got away, mother. I'd rather have just potatoes 
for Thanksgiving.” 

Teddy looked up then, beaming like a star. 

“That’s for cause we let him go, Joe and me 
did,’ he said. ‘We'd rather have ‘tatoes, too, 
Joe and me would.” 

“O Teddy !’’ cried Jack, with a laugh. 

“Dear Teddy,’’ whispered mother, with a kiss. 

So their Thanksgiving dinner had flown away, 
and not one of them felt a mite sorry. They 
wouldn’t have had time to feel sorry long, any- 


| way; ; for pretty soon came a rap at the door. 


/ 


He didn’t, even | who came at her call. 


| Mother opened it. 


‘“‘Here’s a nice fat goose for your dinner 





For the Companion. 


THE PIGEONS' THANKSGIVING. | 


The evening before Thanksgiving little Dorothy | 
Perkins was cuddled up in her mamma’s lap | 


chatting very happily about all the baskets of 
nice things that had been prepared to send to poor 
people. 

“QO mamma,” 
grave, *‘we haven't any 
pigeons!” © 

‘Sure enough !** replied mamma. ‘The pigeons 
must have something nice for Thanksgiving. I 
believe they would like a Thanksgiving pie filled 
with sweet corn.”” 


she suddenly cried, looking very 
Fanksgiving for the 


“That would be lovely!’’ cried Dorothy. “A 
real pie ’spressly for them ?’’ 
“Yes,” said mamma. ‘Bridget shall make 


you one to-morrow morning.” 
Every day Dorothy was allowed to sprinkle 


Many of them had grown 


| quite tame, and she called them her friends. 


| the pigeons would eat it. 
call them they flew toward the window and alighted | 


to-morrow,”’ pry Deacon Porter; ‘“‘and a squash, 
|and a turnip or two I guess. Oh yes, and this 
little kettle full o’ cranberries. We've got more 
we need up t’ the house, and it'll be quite a favor if 
you can use ‘em. Morning to you.” 

And off the big wagon rumbled again. 


How pleased they all were! “O mother!"’ cried 


Jack, “how did he know about our goose, so 
quick ?”’ 

Do you suppose Deacon Porter did know ? 

A. C. S. 
=o 
What Mille Says. 

I did eat Thanksgiving turkey at my great- 
gran’ma’s, didn’tI? My great-gran'ma is littler 
than my gran’ma that isn’t great. My little 


gran’ma let me eat my pudding with a wee silver 
spoon she had when she was as big as me, an’ 
she gave me a basket that an Indian made for her 
eighty years ago. I like my little great-gran’ma, 
an’ I did eat turkey at her house, didn’t 1? 





| twelve o'clock on 
| her cloak and hood, and stood at the open window 
with mamma waiting for the pigeons. 

The little pie, made like a cranberry-pie, only 


filled with sweet corn, was placed on the window- | 


sill, and Dorothy was eagerly watching to see if 
As soon as she 
as usual. At first they seemed to miss the bits 
of bread they were accustomed to find. 

In a moment, however, one ventured to dive his 
beak into the pie. Then another and another 


followed his example, until very soon it could 
hardly be seen, there were so many pigeons 
around it. Dorothy watched them in perfect 


delight as they fluttered about and eagerly pecked | 


at the delicious food. 

When at last every bit was eaten, and the 
pigeons all flew away, she gave a sigh of satisfac- 
tion as she exclaimed, “O mamma, wasn't it 
nice that the pigeons had a Fanksgiving, too?” 


At | 
Thanksgiving day she had on | 


began to | 









Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
METAGRAM 

Ho! all ye merry, happy folk 

Who celebrate Thanksgiving, 
You'll think your dinner is no joke, 

And wonder that you're living 
When you have learned the different things 
One dish upon your table brings. 


Within this dish of which I write 
A wheeltrack leaves its traces, 
A Spanish name will come to light, 
‘wo men of different races, 
A word that clearly does express 
What you must do to win succe 


Another tells what you must be 

A word that’s worth the knowing 
And in it you may p olainly see 

A bitter herb is growing 
And last of all what fastens tight, 
Explaining mysteries dark as night 


ANNA M. PRATT. 
2. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The answer, composed of 45 let 
ters, is a quotation from Shake 
speare’s Macbeth, and quite appli 
cable to Thanksgiving day. 


The 1, 2, 16, 3, 9, 37 is a plant allied 
to the vete h. 

The 4, 5, 6, 7, 12 are movables. 

The &, 14, 10, 19, 20 is three-fourths 


of an inch. 
The 13, 15, 32, 11, 33 is tuned. 
The 17, 18, 22, 30 is to decrease. 
, 2lis ‘a negative answer. 
23 is a child’s name for a 






5, 26, 27, 28, 20 is small. 
fe — name. 


sa shrub. 













), 43, 44, 45 is a temporary 
and slig she construction. Cc. D. 
3. 
PUZZLE. 


In each of the following sentences 
there is a letter which can be re- 
moved, leaving the sentence com 
plete—though its meaning may be 
altered. Find these letters, place 
them together in order, and make 
what some people consider to be 


the most important feature of 
Thanksgiving day. 
The men that owed me have left 


town. 

Ethel has a pain in her hand. 

The land is capable of supporting 
a family. 

There is a handsome window in 
the great house on the corner. 

It was a feast day, and there was 
service in the chure h. 

Mary reads to the 
tients. 


hospital pa- 


4. 
PECULIAR PI. 


Oho nth ank agiv ingd aywh enfro 
mea stan dfr omw est 

Fro mnor than dfr omso uthco meth 
epilg riman dgu est, 

Wha tmoi stensth elipan dwh atbr 
igh tenst hee ye, 

Wh atea Iisba ckth epa stli keth eri 
chpum pkinp ie? 

— Whittier. 


5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The primals spell a holiday, and 
the middle letters many pleasant 


days in November. 
Cross- Words. 


A blemish. 
. Parts of the human body. 

. A kind of tree. 

A clamor. 

A rascal. 

. To scorch. 

. Elastic fluids. 

. To accustom. 

. The upper leathers of shoes. 
To inject. 

. In want. 

A passage 


DAO Ss So 


through a moun- 


6. 
CHARADE. 


My frst is a courteous reply. My 
second and third should form an 
important part of every body’s life. 
My whole should have no end. 


7. 
AT A FOREIGN FESTIVAL. 


A fourth was held, one autumn ji/th, 
In merry second and third ; 
Said one: “What’s this Thanksgiving ji/th 
Of which we've often heard?” 


A man of power, 
} Quickly the silence broke, 

And hearts grew warm, and eyes grew dim, 
As of the whole he spoke. 

| 


from first, second, third, 





Conundrums. 
When is a bee like charity? When it “begins 
to hum” (home). 

What is the difference between a skilfully con- 
ducted business and a very old man? One is well 
managed and the other is a man well-aged. 

Why may pepper be said to be always adulter- 
ated? It is half pease (p’s). 

What animals are always found in potato fields? 
Roes (rows). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Ken, knee, beck— 
2. Two-Pence, Ha-Re, 


Kennebec. 


Act-Or, Non-Conductor, 


| Knee-Ling, Sea-Anemone, Geo.-Metric, Inn-Ate, 
Vesper-Tine, Ill-Iterate, No-On, Good-Nature— 


Thanksgiving Proclamation. 
3. Coal. 

| 4. Boston, tonic, 

stone, New York. 

| Oyster, terra cotta, tape, 


nickel, elephant, 
London, donkey, 
Pekin. 


antique, quest 
eyeball, alloy, 
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She’s thought so much of us, and that’s what the 
doctor says is the matter with her—she’s all wore 
out with work.” 

There was great commotion one morning at 
Howe’s. Pete and Benny were to go over to 
Davis’s to haul back the cider-press that Tom had 
borrowed for the fall cider-making. 

‘It’s a heap hetter’n ours,”’ Tom had said, ‘“‘and 
so I thought no harm to borrow it when the old 
For the Companion. man give me the offer.” laa. 

The commotion was principally among the 
boys, for the Davis farm was eight miles distant, 
SALLY. | and it happened that none of them had ever seen 

It was a beautiful farm that the Howes owned. | Sally. 

It was well fenced, well watered, and above all,| ‘You kin tell us all about her ’gainst you git 
well kept. All the Howes were very proud of it, | hone,” said their father, with a sly laugh. ‘We'll 
from Sam himself down to Benny, the youngest | hear your opinion, boys.”’ 

of the seven sons. | ‘Be nice and polite,’ said their mother, ‘and 

«We've done purty fair,” old man Sam would | don’t forget that boys must take off their hats 
say, looking out over the beautiful fields, and then | when they go in a person’s house.”’ 
looking fondly at the seven lads; ‘‘we’ve done| ‘You just tell them who you are,” said Tom, 
purty fair, Almiry.”’ 

Almiry would gaze upon the 
seven lads, and smile her pa- 
tient, pleasant smile that they 
al! knew and loved; and per- 
haps Benny would creep up 
beside her and smooth her 
brown hair, which was turning 
a trifle gray in places, and 
say something about ‘‘mother 
helpin’ a lot.” 

Certainly mother had helped 
‘a lot.”” Long ago, when the 
farm was a _ wilderness, a 
brown-haired bride had come 
out from the states, and lent 
all her willing aid to make it 
what it was. 

But now trouble had come 
suddenly into this prosperous 
and contented family. All saw and understood | ‘and they'll give you the cider-press. They’ll be | 
it—even Benny, when he went up in the garret | on the lookout for you.”’ 
and cried bitterly with his head buried in the| As the two boys drove along behind the old | 
depths of the dear old quilt that mother had | gray horse, they speculated as to the future | 
made at home in the states. | sister-in-law. | 

Mother was losing her strength. What would “IT reckon she’s purty,’’ said Benny, discussing | 
become of the home if anything were to happen | her personal appearance for the twentieth time. | 
to mother ? | «J reckon she’s spry as a rabbit,’’ said Pete; | 

The boys had always been proud that there «Tom seems to think she’ll be a match for | 
were seven of them, and the mother had been | mother.” 
proud of it, too; but now Benny almost wished| ‘She'll never have to begin at the beginnin’ | 
one of them had been a girl. | like mother,”’ said Benny. 

But Tom did not. He took the father’s place ‘No, she won’t have it so hard as mother,”’ | 
when he was absent, and Dick and Rob were such | acquiesced Pete. 
excellent hands; and who would go to the mill and When they first started out they had made the 
do all the milking and feeding if John and Sam | old horse trot along briskly enough, but after they | 
were girls? And who would pick up the chips | crossed the ford they were not in such a desperate 
and carry the water and run on errands if Benny | hurry. A sort of bashfulness overcame them at | 
and Pete were girls? the thought that in such a short time they would | 

“I wish there was another one,”’ sobbed the | see Sally. Slowly the wagon lumbered up the | 
boy, still hugging a corner of the old quilt, ‘‘and | lane leading to the log house belonging to Nathan 
he'd been a girl!" Davis. 

Yes ; some one was needed to help mother about “She’s his niece, you know,” said Pete, as he | 
the house. They persuaded an old woman to | got down to open the gate. 
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All the long way home the boys sat side by 
side and never said a word. The old horse broke 
into a trot, and whinnied as they turned in at the 
home lane. 

In silence they got out at the orchard bars, and 
their father himself met them to see to the 
unloading of the press. 

“Well, boys, how’d you find Sally ?”’ he asked, 
with a twinkle in his eye. ‘‘Why, bless my soul, 
what's the matter with the little one?’ Benny 
had dashed away to the house. 

Pete looked down, and turned up his brown 
toes. 

‘She aint so very nice!’’ he muttered. 

Benny’s arms were about his mother’s neck, 
and the youngest of the seven young Howes was 
sobbing piteously: ‘‘She—she'll come here, and 
she—she’ll boss everything! She—she’ll try to 
boss you!”’ 

Why was it that Mrs. Howe’s face grew so 
white as she answered, soothingly, “Oh no, 








Benny, oh no'” 

Then the four other boys 
came trooping in to learn the 
news. It seemed to them that 
if Pete and Benny liked the 
new sister, she would suit 
them, too. Just then Pete came 
in from the orchard, with his 
father just behind. There was 
a disturbed expression on Sam 
Howe’s usually placid counte- 
nance. 

‘Never mind, mother,’’ he 
said; ‘‘it’ll come all right. 
These boys are used to a mo- 
ther sp’ilin’ ’em, that’s what 
the fracas is about.”’ But he 
took hold of her hard-worked 
hand, and caressed it as if he 
blessed her for the ‘‘sp’ilin’”’ 
which had never hurt one of the seven boys. 

“She was just a-showin’ ’em how particular 
boys ought to be about shettin’ gates, and they 
ought to; it makes a heap o’ difference when 
gates are left open round a place. Pete wasn't 
a-thinkin’,”’ said VPete’s father, tenderly, ‘‘and 
that was how it come about.” 

“Purty!”’ cried Benny. “You ought to see 
her! No one could be purty and cross as two 
sticks. They told her she oughtn't act that way 
to us, that Tom wouldn’t like it; but she said she 
didn’t care.” 

‘*Vinegar-face !”’ 
fiercely. 

The six boys slunk out of the kitchen, and the 
father still stood there, holding the little hand 
that had helped him so bravely for so many 
years. 

‘It's a quare world,” he said, ‘“‘a quare world; 
and we mustn’t expect Almiry Wilsons to grow 
on blackberry bushes. But I should ’a’ thought 
the lad —’’ 


said fourteen-year-old Sam, 


“She's a-worritin’', I know,’’ he would say, 
‘though she won’t let on that it’s nothin’ but her 
back."’ 

Then that name that young Sam had called the 
new sister came to him, and he muttered it under 
his breath; and then he put up his rough shirt- 
sleeve and rubbed it over his eyes. 

“The heap o’ work that Almiry has done!”’ he 
said; ‘“‘and to think of it endin’ this way! And 
the lad a good lad, and a-thinkin’ he’s doin’ it all 
fer her. It’s a quare, quare world.”’ 

The little wife, moving so slowly from the 
pantry to the kitchen, looked out once, and saw 
through her dim eyes the lonely figure sitting in 
the barn door. 

“If she’s good to pap and the boys, the other 

don’t matter,’’ she said. ‘But I would hate to 
see any one orderin’ pap, now he aint young any 
more; I couldn’t a-bear it. And the boys, they 
need a woman, too.”’ 
‘ Clear and bright dawned Thanksgiving day, 
long before some people were ready for it; but 
Tom’s mother said she was ready for it, and 
showed him the shelf of cakes and pies in the 
pantry, and the turkey dressed for the oven. 

Tom and Sally had decided that there should 
be no ‘‘wedding.’"’ His mother was hardly well 
enough to go to Davis's and stand the excitement 
of a public marriage. So Tom drove away early 
in the morning in his buggy, and later in the day 
he and his bride drove to the clergyman’s at the 
neighboring town, and were married. 

Mrs. Howe was so busy all that day that she 
could not sit still for an instant. 

‘Mother looks as if she was getting well,” 
remarked the second boy to several of the others. 
‘Her cheeks are as bright and her eyes a-shinin’ 
just as much as ever I seen them. Tom might 
have waited awhile, after all.” 

A hard feeling came to Sam Howe as he sat in 
state in the parlor in honor of the day, and 
looking over the farm, picked out a corner where 
a house might be put up at any time. 

“T aint so old,’’ he muttered, ‘‘as to give up 
everything, and mother aint lived this long to be 
put down.”* 

Why hadn't the boy looked around and made a 
better choice ? 

“Boys go to it so blindfolded!’’ said old Sam. 
“It’s only chance when a woman turns out like 
mother.” 

The six boys kept close about the kitchen, and 
the busy mother made them fetch and carry for 
her. Her cheeks grew redder and her eyes 
brighter as the morning slipped away. Then she 
turned on her six boys, all in their working 
clothes, and asked them when they were going to 
look like Thanksgiving? They went shame- 
facedly away up-stairs. 

They put on their Sunday clothes and joined 
their father in the parlor, where they talked until 
Tom’s buggy appeared at the end of the long 
lane. Then Mrs. Howe opened the door. She 





“The boys have made a mistake,’ said the 


come over from a neighbor’s, but she could stay 
only two weeks. It is a difficult thing to procure 
female help on a Western farm. All the women 
who lived in the country round about had homes 
of their own, and were needed in them. 

The Howe boys did what they could around the 
house, but they had not been brought up much 
like girls. The little mother had taken too great 
pleasure in working for them all. 

It was Tom, the eldest of the lads, who solved 
the problem. He came in one Sunday afternoon, 
put his arms tenderly about his little mother's 
neck, and whispered that he was going to bring 
some one home to help her—some one who was 
young and strong and willing, and who would be 
so glad. 

She looked up into her boy’s happy face, and 
said that she was glad, too. There was great 


“Yes, I know,”’ whispered Benny. 

**You just drive through,’ ordered Pete. 

Benny walked the old horse slowly through the 
narrow gateway. Pete came on behind bashfully. 

Then an up-stairs window opened, and the head 
of a young woman was thrust out, a pretty young 
woman with black eyes and a profusion of curly 
hair. R 

“You boys,” she called sharply, ‘aint you 
never learned to shut gates ?”’ 

A crimson flush mounted Pete’s honest brow as 
he retraced his steps and closed the gate. 

“Is this here Davis’s place?’ asked Benny, 
doubtfully, of a man engaged at the woodpile. 

**Yaas,”’ replied the man, with a grin, ‘but 
Miss Sary's the boss.’’ 

At this moment Mr. Davis appeared around the 
corner of the house. He knew that they were the 





rejoicing at the farm that evening. 





Howe boys, because Tom had told him that they 
would be sent for the press. He was very glad to 
see them, and took them to the orchard. 

“That press,’’ he declared, ‘‘makes the finest 
cider I ever see. Tom said it were a heap finer’n 
yourn.” 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Pete. But there was a doubtful 
accent in the lad’s voice, as if he had suddenly 
lost that wonderful faith in Tom’s powers of 
discernment. 

*‘Now come in to dinner,” said the old man, 
jovially ; ‘mother ’ll be glad to see some o’ Tom's 
folks.” 

The old lady was pleased to see them, and she 
smiled on Benny as half-way across the floor he 
hastily grabbed his straw hat from his head. 

When Miss Sarah came in they were introduced 
to her as Tom’s brothers who had been sent for 
the cider-press. 

“Yes, I know,” said Miss Sarah, “but when 
boys get to be that big they ought to have learned 
that gates was made to be shut. Here was the 
hogs troopin’ in behind ’em.”’ 

“Tut, tut, Sary,’’ said the old man; “they 
wasn’t hurtin’ nothin’.”* 

“You oughtn’t talk to the boys that way,”’ 
broke in the old lady. ‘How'd you think Tom 
"ud like it?” 

“T always say what I think,’’ cried Miss Sarah, 


” 





The name of Sally Davis became very familiar | 
in the Howe household during the next few weeks. 
The wedding was to take place at Christmas. 

Of course it was a long way off, but they would | 
do what they could to keep up mother's strength 
until the new-comer arrived; for somehow it | 
seemed to the boys that she was getting paler and | 
paler as the weeks flew by. | with a toss of her black curls. 

‘A draught o’ wind could most blow her away,” Pete and Benny did not eat much dinner, and 
muttered Sam, as he stood in the kitchen door- | they were glad to mount the cider-press, which 
way looking out at the farm but not seeing it. | almost filled the wagon, and drive out. The hired 

Then Tom said, hoarsely, ‘‘Suppose I get married man, who had grinned at them from the woed- 
at Thanksgiving ?”’ pile, offered his services to close the gate behind 

“That’s right, my boy, that’s right,”’ said the | them, and grinned again as he said, “I tell you, 





father tremulously; “always think of mother. | she’s go’n’ to keep things straight.” 
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little wife; but her voice was not very steady, | 


either. ‘They're too small to judge. Tom | 
thinks there’s nobody like her, and he must | 
know. If she’s only good to you and the others, 
why, it don’t make much difference.” 

“Almiry,”’ cried the old man, “why, Tom’s 
a-doin’ it for you!” 

‘And it'll all’come right, Sam,”’ she answered, | 
cheerfully. ‘‘He wouldn’t make a mistake of | 
that kind.”’ | 

Tom had expected to hear the praises of the 
new sister sung at the supper-table that evening, | 
but the bashful crowd about him had not a word | 
to say. 

It had seemed before to the seven boys that 
Thanksgiving would never come, and now to six 
of them it was coming with giant strides. Yes, 
and to the old folks, too. 

The father would walk around the farm, and 
wonder if the new daughter would try to ‘‘boss” 
him, and all at once he grew very particular 
about shutting the little yard gate. 

“It ought to be shet,” he would say; “it’s all 
right fer it to be shet. Butef she goes to orderin’ 
Almiry —’’ 

Sometimes he would sit out in the barn door 
and watch the small figure of his wife going from 
kitchen to pantry and back again—not swiftly, as 
she used to go, but more and more slowly. 





had been the first to hear the wheels. 
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“We must give the lad’s bride a welcome, 
Sam,”’ she said, in a steady voice; and the old 
man rose slowly, and went with her down to the 
front gate. 

The six boys came to the window and looked 
out. It was the saddest Thanksgiving they had 


| ever spent. 


The buggy drew up at the gate, and Tom 
jumped down. How happy he looked, as he 
turned and held out his hands to the bride! 

They saw the old father greet her kindly. They 
saw her put her arms about their dear little 
mother’s neck, and they heard her saying, in a 
voice that sounded good and true and a little 
timid, that she hoped she would never give them 
reason to regret their Thanksgiving gift, and that 
they would try to like her for Tom’s sake. 

Then Pete caught sight of a blonde head, and a 
fresh, girlish face. 

‘“‘Why,”’ he screamed, ‘‘she aint the one 

‘*No-o!’’ stammered Benny, wonderingly. 

The six boys went bashfully out into the front 
yard, and shook hands all round with the new 
sister. 

“She aint the one!’’ said Benny, in a hoarse 
whisper to his little mother; but she seemed to 
know it already. 

Tom laughed long and loudly when he heard 
about the other one. The mystery was easily 
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explained. Sally had been away making some 
purchases on the day when the boys drove over 
for the press, and her sharp-tongued but good- 
hearted cousin, Sarah Parkes, had been in charge 
at the house. Sarah had been peculiarly brought 
up, and wasn’t at all like Sally. 

But Tom did not laugh when, as his bride still 
clung affectionately around his mother’s neck, he 
stooped to kiss them both. } 

“It’s a quare world,” said his father, ‘‘a quare 
world; but I don't reckon we have any fears now 
*bout mother bein’ put down!’’ 

Louise R. Baker. 
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For the Companion. 


A VISIT TO BALMORAL CASTLE. 


Osborne House, on the Isle of Wight, and 
Balmoral Castle, in the Scotch Highlands, are the 
two private residences of the Queen of England. 
They are rigidly guarded from the public. 
Especially has this been the case during the last 
few years, when dynamite scares have been so 
common; and the queen, although a brave lady, 
has no mind to give dynamiters a chance at her. 

The queen's apartinents at her official residences 
are likewise secluded from sight-seers; but there 
are parts of these residences that are open on 
certain days to the public. 

Osborne House and Balmoral, though, are 
strictly private property, and when the queen is 
“in residence,”’ there is no stranger within her 
gates. Occasionally, when she is absent, some 
member of her suite may let a friend have a 
peep within; but to obtain even that requires 
diplomacy. We, however, were befriended by 


luck, and by one of the gentlemen-in-waiting to | 


the queen, and spent a lovely August morning 
wandering through Balmoral Castle and its 
grounds. 

Our coachman 


was almost overcome with 


astonishment when we directed him to turn from 


the highroad between Ballater and Braemar into 
the lodge gates of Balmoral. The lodge-keeper 
inspected our letters of admission very carefully 


before admitting us, but we were allowed to pass. | 


The first view of the grounds and castle is a 
charming preparation for what follows. The 
broad road winds through the park and across 
an arched stone bridge over the Dee, rippling 
merrily over its bed of pebbles. 

Prominent in the foreground is a statue of 
Prince Albert, erected by the tenants of Balmoral. 

The statue is of bronze, and the pedestal is a 
great boulder from the neighboring mountains. 
Balmoral is closely associated with the Prince 
Consort, for it was he who, in 1848, persuaded the 
queen to lease it for a term of thirty-eight years. 
In 1852 it was bought outright of the Earl of Fife, 
and the Prince, out of his private fortune, built 
the splendid granite castle. 

The estate comprises ten thousand acres of 
arable land, and about thirty thousand acres of 
deer forest. The great white castle with its airy 
pinnacles and stately 
towers is visible at 
intervals through the 
whole drive, from the 
park entrance to the 
open plateau. 

The park itself is 
a beautiful stretch of 
trees, shrubs, moss-cov- 
ered rocks, wild-rose 
hedges and heathery 
hillsides. Macadamized 
roadways and pretty 
bridle - paths lead in 
every direction, but it 
has maintained its air 
of simplicity and nat- 
ural beauty in spite of 
these. 

At last the castle is 
reached, setting upon 
its broad terraces slop- 
ing down to the Dee, 
which dashes along at 
the foot of the hills. 





A ghastly combination, invented by the queen 
herself, called the Victorian tartan, also appears 
in some of the curtains, carpets and furniture of 
Balmoral. 


engravings, among them many Landseers. It is 
a strange circumstance that there is not a particle 
of color in any picture on the walls of Balmoral 
Castle. Every one is an engraving, and con- 
sequently all are reproductions. 

Turning to the right, toward the ball-room, 
there is a sitting-room for the gentlemen of the 
queen’s household. It is simply furnished; 
indeed, simplicity is the keynote of the whole 
interior of the castle. This room has an open 


Along the walls of this corridor are numerous | 


Wardie. A statuette represents the queen on 
horseback, wearing the long riding-skirt which 
was the fashion in her day; but her gown is 
low-necked and short-sleeved, and she wears 
around her neck the collar of the Order of the 
Garter. No doubt it is a representation of her, 
going in state to open Parliament. 

The queen was also a fine rider in her youth, 
and even now, when past seventy, she rides her 
favorite old donkey, Jessie, about the park at 
Balmoral. 

From the drawing-room one passes on again to 
the especial rooms of the queen, where she really 
lives. The first of these is the library, which has 
a very large collection of books. The queen is 
one of the best informed of women. There are a 





Franklin stove, and leather-covered furniture. 
There are a few good busts and engravings—a 
bust of Sir Walter Scott, a copy of Detaille’s 
‘Passing Regiment,’’ and some of the inevitable 
Landseers—notably Sir 
Edwin’s famous ‘‘Deer 
Family.” 

There is also an en- 
graving of Napoleon 
III1., with an autograph. 
Indeed, all the portraits 
at Balmoral have auto- 
graphs. The queen and 
Prince Consort were 
personal friends of the 


last French Emperor r 
and the Empress Eu- 
génie, and the ex- 


empress often visits the 
queen at Balmoral. 

Farther on is the ball- 
room. The doors open 
on a platform, for the 
| ball-room is on the side 

of the castle that de- 

| scends with the terrace, 
j}and a double winding 
stair leads down to the 
floor. 

It is a noble room; 
but the floor is hardly 
what an American 
would call a good dan- 
cing floor. Opposite the 
entrance is a musicians’ 





few good engravings, as in the rest of the apart- 
ments, and busts of Scott and Burns. There is 


| also a large table which answers as a dining table 





furnished in chintz. The walls of the sitting- 
room are decorated with engraved portraits, with 
autographs, of all the prime ministers during the 
queen’s reign. 

The apartments of the of Wales are 
up-stairs, and are directly over the library and 
music-room. Three feathers, the insignia of the 
prince, are carved in the stone wall of the castle, 
on a level with his windows. But his 
marriage the prince has stayed, when he has gone 


Prince 


since 


to Scotland, at Abergeldie, a small place five 
miles from Balmoral. 
It took us two hours to stroll through the 


castle, and two hours more to walk about the 
terraces, visit the dairy, and drive through the 
park. 
Everything was exquisitely kept, and the dairy 
a delight to the eye. The dairymaid offered us 
milk, which was accepted, and was pronounced 
to be as good as if it 
had come from an 
American cow, instead 
of the queen’s Ayrshire 
cattle. 

A little way off, not 
very far from the 
dairy, is a cross erected 
to the memory of the 
late Princess Alice, the 
queen's daughter. 

There is also a me- 
morial to the late Prince 

: Leopold, and a statue 
» of John Brown, who 
was the queen’s faith- 
ful hody-servant for 
many years. 

We spent 
hour or two delightfully 
in the park. Never was 
there a sweeter spot 
than Balmoral Castle, 
or one more eloquent 
of peace and domestic 
charm. No wonder the 
queen likes it. She has 
always desired to have 
her daughters arrange 
the sentimental part of 
their marriage engage- 


another 


| gallery, and to the right is a dais, with a crimson | for the queen and her ladies when she chooses to | ments at Balmoral; for, like a true and womanly 


| sofa and some stately crimson chairs, for the 
queen and her royal guests whenever they desire 
to be present at a ball. 

Since the Prince Consort’s death the only 
regular balls given at Balmoral are those to the 
servants and tenantry. Upon occasions there is 
dancing in the ball-room by the guests at the 
castle. 

Back of the crimson dais are two niches, in 
which are huge branched candlesticks eight or 
nine feet high. Around the hall, at intervals, are 
hung ‘‘claymores’’—the ancient Scottish swords— 
draped with the tartans of the various clans. 

Returning to the corridor, we are led further 

on to the dining-room, 
a large and handsome 
| apartment finished and 
furnished in oak. The 
queen does not always 
dine here, often prefer- | 
ring to dine in the} 
library. But on these 
informal occasions in 
the library only ladies | 
are present. 

Between the dining- | 
room and the billiard- 
room is a little room 
which is lined with 
bookcases from top to | 
bottom, all filled with | 
Hansard’s Parliamen- | 
tary Reports. 

Passing on, the bil- 
liard-room is reached. | 
Like the dining-room, | 
it is solid, handsome 
and airy ; but like most 


Around it tower the purple mountains, clothed | of the other rooms, it 


with giant firs and larches, and the August sun | lacks 


individuality. 


glints upon great masses of pink heather, as far|One and all, they 


as the eye can follow. 


A gorgeous flower border surrounds the castle, | fine family residence, 


and beyond it are wide, gravelled walks; while on 


the north terrace, with its stone steps descending | hotel. 


almost to the river, a fountain splashes merrily. 
Such a lovely, stately, majestic scene it was! 
We could scarcely tear ourselves away from it to 
enter the castle. 

There are two principal entrances. One, a 
splendid porte cochére, opens into the grand hall, 
and is used only when the queen is “‘in residence.” 
The other is a smaller door, under the clock 
tower. We very naturally alighted at the 
smaller door; but the housekeeper, on meeting 
us, apologized for not admitting us through the 
grand entrance, making some civil excuse about 
its being boarded up. 

We entered first a long corridor, which is very 
commonplace except for the fact that the carpet 
is of the Stuart tartan. 


| might belong in any 
| oreven ina first-class 


| From one corner 
| of this room a door 
opens into a small 
tower-room, in which 
are a few chairs, a 
sofa and some por- 
traits.. Turning to 
the right we enter the 
drawing-room. Itis 
immense, sunny and 
cheerful, and over- 
looks the terrace. 
The curtains, chairs 
and carpets are of 





The queen is extrav- | 


agantly fond of her Stuart descent, although it is | 


sO remote that it can scarcely be called a descent 
at all; and the Stuart tartan is the regulation one 
for all of the royal household and visitors to wear 
at Balmoral. 


much of the carpeting and furnishings. 


The same tartan is repeated in | children. 


the Victorian tartan. 

In one corner is a grand piano. The queen is 
passionately fond of music, and was in her day | 
an accomplished performer on the piano. { 

The only thing noticeable in the decorations is 
the great number of statuettes of the queen’s 
A very pretty group represents the | 
Princess Beatrice, Prince Leopold and their dog, 








| dine in the library. 

One door of this room opens into a fine corridor 

| which leads to the grand hall. On each side of 
this door is a statue—one of Burns’s ‘‘Highland 
Mary,” and the other of Scott’s “«Ellen Douglass.” 
There is also an admirable marble statue of the 
Prince Consort in this corridor. 

Communicating with the corridor is the queen’s 
music-room, where she spends much of her time. 
It has two upright pianos and an organ. On the 
walls are numerous portraits, notably of two 
empresses who formerly possessed great beauty — 
the Empress Eugénie of France and the Empress 
Elizabeth of Austria. Each has an autograph— 
‘‘Eugénie,”’ and *‘Elizabeth.”’ 

There is also a portrait of the Princess of 
Wales, made at the time of her marriage, and an 
engraved copy of the celebrated picture of the 
queen riding: over the field of Waterloo with the 
Duke of Wellington. 

The queen’s bedroom and dressing-room are 
never shown to any one. The corridor on which 
these lower rooms open is connected with the 
main entrance hall, which is really superb. 

Facing the huge doors is a statue in black and 
gilt bronze of McCallum More, an old Scottish 
hero. There are some busts around this hall, 
notably one which represents the queen in her 
early married life. 

The walls are ornamented with antlers, the 
hunting trophies of the queen’s hushand and 
sons; and there is a splendid wild boar’s head 
which was won in the chase by the Prince Consort 
in Germany. 

On the same floor are rows of bedrooms, with 
dressing-rooms adjoining, for the queen's suite 
and for guests. All are very simply furnished, 
as English bedrooms usually are. But there are 


a 
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pretty pink or blue chintz canopies over the beds, 
and dainty dressing-tables and couches. 

The largest suite of rooms is that intended for 
the Prime Minister when he is called to Balmoral ; 
and the queen very often calls for him. It 
consists of a sitting-room, bedroom, dressing- 
room and bath. All are very small, and simply 





woman, she believes in marriages of affection. 
We returned to Ballater with sprigs of heather 
in our frocks. When we said we had got them 
at Balmoral a good many people looked as if they 
thought romancing, seldom are 
persons admitted to the grounds. 
MoLLy ELLioTt SEAWELL. 


we were 80 
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For the Companion. 


ENTRAPPED IN BALLARAT. 


In February, 1853, my three mates and | were 
working on the famous Ballarat diggings in 
Australia, where we had bought from a party of 
Cornishmen, for one hundred pounds sterling, a 
‘shole’’ out of which they had taken a fortune. 

They were willing, they said, to sell cheap now, 
because they could no longer average more than 


an ounce per day for each man! An ounce of 


gold was then worth nineteen dollars and ten 
cents, but many of the more lucky diggers 


considered this as merely ‘“‘working for grub.” 

The hole was one hundred and eighty feet deep, 
was well timbered all the way down, and provided 
with a good pump, windlass, ropes, buckets and 
all other appliances necessary for its proper 
working. Before purchasing it we had, of course, 
convinced ourselves that the lead was not entirely 
worked out, and we cheerfully paid our money 
for what little new ground might yet remain 
untouched at the bottom. 

Immediately upon receiving their cash 
Cornishmen started off for Melbourne, 
forgetting, in their hurry, to tell us either that 
they had driven one tunnel to the end of the 
pay-streak and afterward filled it up so cunningly 
as to defy detection by sight, or that the tunnel 
on the opposite side extended almost to a worked- 
out neighboring claim. But no “cross-drives”’ 
had been made, so there was a slim chance that 
we might strike a parallel vein. 

In this part of the Ballarat gold fields these 
deep holes were ‘“‘wet diggings,’ which usually 
had to be worked night and day in order that 
water should not accumulate at the bottom. We 
began operations, therefore, within an hour of the 
time the claim was made over to us. 

My own chum, Turquand, went down the shaft 
with me. Our two partnérs remained above 
ground to work the pump and windlass and take 
care of such stuff as might come up. 

When we had lighted our tallow candles I, 
being the more experienced miner, crept into the 
open tunnel, while Turquand stayed at its mouth. 
His job was to load into buckets and send to the 
surface the earth and gravel that I passed out. 

The excavation already made about 
twenty-five feet long. On coming to its end I 
squatted down, and prepared to attack the breast 
of the drive. One blow with my pick convinced 
me that the opposing wall was quite thin. 

“We're badly sold, old man,”’ I called 
“This drive is very close to the next hole.”’ 

‘“‘Confound those rascally Cornishmen !’’ replied 
Turquand. “But work out the lead, anyhow. 
We may get part of our money back.”’ 

The vein of pay-dirt was contained in a shallow 


the 
quite 


was 


out. 
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crevice of the bed- sii This crevice, when 
cleared out by the Cornishmen, had been about 
twelve inches wide and ten inches deep, but it 
had contracted to an inch in width where they 
stopped work. The tunnel itself was in shape 
exactly like an inverted V, and barely large | 
enough to permit me to work in a sitting position. | 

For two hours I picked and shovelled as hard 
as I could, and then my pick struck against the | 
timbers of a deserted shaft. 

The consequent rush of air extinguished both | 
candles, but we soon relighted them. Then I 
stripped off the remaining soil until I came to a | 
deposit of fine gravel, such as usually overlies a | 
pay-streak in alluvial gold-diggings. 

I now had beneath me a nearly level floor of | 
unexplored ground about three feet long by two | 
and a half feet wide. What lay under it? | 
Perhaps the crevice. If it had narrowed to| 
nothing there was no pay-dirt beneath me. But 
if it had dipped or widened where hidden, we 
might get back our whole outlay. 

I carefully examined the gravel by my candle’s | 
flickering light, and soon saw that the dim, 
thread-like line of the little crevice had spread 
out toa width of eighteen inches. There might 
be a ‘‘pocket,’”’ full of gold, and there might be 
merely a nest of emery and black gravel. 

Though excited, I felt somewhat tired, and 
willing to wait a while before excavating the 
crevice. So I sat down with my back against 
the curbing of the old shaft, stretched my legs 
out over the length of the newly-cleared ground, 
and called, ‘‘1’m going to rest awhile.” 

Turquand, too, sat down—fortunately within 
the buttressed walls of our own shaft. 

I did not say a word to Turquand as to the 
promising change in the lead, lest I should excite 
hopes which might be disappointed. 

The regulation ten minutes’ rest had passed. I 
was about to resume work, but had not changed 
my position, when the roof of the older part of 
the tunnel suddenly caved in. The passage 
between me and my mate was thus closed by tons 
of earth, part of which fell on and covered my 
legs up to the knees. As my back was against 
the timber of the deserted shaft I was a prisoner 
in darkness, for the concussion had extinguished 
my candle. 

The roof of part of the bit of tunnel which I 
had made held firm. Were it to fall I should be 
smothered and completely buried. 

A solid body of loam, twenty-five feet long and 
of unknown depth, cut me off from Turquand. 
Now the silence was as profound as the darkness. 
It was useless to shout. Even if any one were at 
the head of the old shaft, it was doubtful if my 
voice could be heard. 

The narrow chinks through the timbers that 
walled the deserted hole behind me enabled me to 
breathe. If I could have regained my pick, freed 
my. legs and turned about, I might have tried to 
break a way into the hole. But I could not turn, 
for my legs were held fast by the fallen earth. I 
was ina space so small that I could barely extend 
my arms from the elbow. 

What would my mates do? Turquand would 
shout and shout to me in vain, and then signal to 
be drawn up. He must suppose that the cave-in 
was total, and that I was dead. 

The other fellows would be shocked, perhaps 
even sorry. But it was nearly supper-time. 
Three live men are of more consequence than one 
dead one. Supposing me beyond help, they 
would get supper without looking for me. Then 
they might possibly shift the windlass over to the 
old shaft and come down to look for my body. 

But, again, they might not. One of them 
would perhaps say, ‘‘Well, poor fellow, he’s 
buried deeply enough. Why disturbhim? Let’s 
clear out of this unlucky place.” 

Thus, for a full hour, | tortured myself with 
frightful imaginings. I wondered how long it 
would take to starve to death. 

Suddenly I realized that my endurance was 
not likely to be put to such a test, for before 
midnight I should certainly drown! 

Those deep hoies were very wet, as I have said 
before, and required constant pumping. In the 
bed-rock at the bottom of our shaft we had sunk 
a little well, in which rested the base of the pump. 
Our hole was a few inches deeper than the 
abandoned one at my back, and the water from 
this had oozed through the gravel into our well. 
One pump thus kept both holes dry. 

But now our pump had been idle for an hour. 
There was no need to work it. The water would 
rise in both holes. 

On first finding myself entrapped, I had not 
thought of this danger. Indeed, I awoke to it 
only when I found the rock beneath me becoming 
wet. Thus vanished my hope of a short respite 
from death, but with it went all fear of dy ing by 
the slow pangs of starvation. 

A few minutes more and I was sitting in 
icy-cold water! It rose much faster than the 
newly-fallen earth could absorb it, and when this 
was once saturated it would deepen still more 
rapidly. If my comrades failed me I had, at 
most, but three hours to live. 

I heard no sounds from the upper world. I 
had thought it possible that the gun and pistol 
firing, usually resorted to by the diggers about 
sundown, might reach my ears. But all was 
silent in my tomb. 

Evidently I was given up for lost. Otherwise 
my partners would, long ago, have come down 
the old shaft. Slowly, steadily, surely, the water 
continued to rise. My outstretched legs were now 





half-covered. Soon the water rose to my hips. 
I watched it as a thing of no interest to me. I no 
longer felt its chilling cold. 

“A little while, a momentary pang,” I calmly 
thought; ‘‘and I shall be forever at rest.”” Sol 
patiently awaited the end. 

As time dragged on I noticed, with indifference, 
that only my waist belt was under water. A 
blessed stupor had stolen over my senses. I felt 


| neither afraid, nor sorry, nor glad—only restful. 


“The bitterness of death,’’ I feebly mused, ‘‘is 
past.”” But in truth, my condition was due to 
the despair which follows the utter relinquishment 
| of hope. 

I believe that I had fallen into a kind of sleep; 
at all events I had become quite oblivious of 
my surroundings, when suddenly my benumbed 
faculties were aroused to life, and with it came 
renewed fear and suffering. 

A dull, scraping noise, a rattling of hollow iron, 
human voices, all vaguely heard far above my 
head, had roused me, and | knew that at last my 
comrades were rigging up the windlass over the 


| abandoned shaft! 


I half-turned my head, put my mouth as close 
as possible to a joint in the timbers and shouted. 


In two seconds more the blood leaped madly | 
through my veins as my hail was answered by | 


cheers, cries, yells. It seemed that the whole 
population of Ballarat had gathered above. 

A renewed rattling, increased shouting—then I 
heard the familiar creak of the revolving drum as 
the great iron bucket was lowered away. Certain 
relief was coming; and yet I now felt immeasur- 
ably more nervous, more horrified at my position, 
than before. : 

Now the bucket was descending as rapidly as 
safety would permit. Soon its bottom struck the 
water, and the glimmer of lighted candles shone 
through the chinks at my back. The signal, 
‘Stop lowering,’’ was given, and Turquand called 
out, ‘‘Where are you, old man ?”’ 

‘*Here, Ben, sitting down with my back against 
the timbers. The water’s up to my waist. You 
must cut through the slabs. Won’t do to break 
them out, for fear of a new cave-in. Have youa 
saw ?”’ 

“Yes, a hand-saw, but its points are too wide 
to go into any of these cracks.” 

**Hold on, Ben,”’ said Tom Morton, who had 
descended with Turquand; ‘‘you jump out—the 
water’s not two feet deep. I'll go up for an 
auger, so’s to bore holes to start the saw.” 

“All right, Tom.”” My old chum stepped out 
of the bucket. 

‘*‘Whew !”’ he exclaimed, ‘that water’s terribly 
cold. Wonder it hasn’t killed you. Are you 
badly hurt? Any bones broken ?” 

“Not hurt at all, Ben. Sound as a guinea. 
But the earth’s piled on my legs up to the knees. 
It’s soft mud, though, now. When a hole’s once 
cut, you two fellows can pull me out quite easily. 
I’m so chilled that there’s no feeling in the lower 
part of my body. Hope Tom won't be long.”’ 

He was not. In ten minutes he returned with 
the auger, and in ten more a triangular hole was 
cut—the saw just grazing my shoulders. 

My two friends took hold, one under each arm, 
and with some difficulty drew me through and 
placed my feet in the bucket. But I could not 
stand alone. So Turquand got in, too, and 
clasped me against his breast. 

Tom lashed both of us to the rope, signalled, 
‘*Haul away,” and in three minutes a dozen eager 
hands lifted me out, and two hundred manly 
throats sent forth such cheers as might almost 
have waked the dead. Then I fainted. 

On reviving, I found myself, heaped over with 
blankets and sweating profusely, lying on my 
own cot. Half an hour later I felt as well as 
ever, though rather weak. Then I said: 

“Boys, no bed to-night! There’s three feet of 
new ground, already stripped, in that tunnel. 
The crevice has opened out wide, and I’m pretty 
sure there’s a pocket there. Let’s go right to 
work, move the pump to the old hole, clear it of 
water and get up the washing stuff. If we don’t 
do it to-night the water will rise above the roof of 
the new part, and there’ll be another big cave-in.” 

“Agreed! agreed!’’ said my partners; ‘but 
you stay in bed. We'll get lots of help, and when 
the water’s out we’ll call you to finish your job.” 

Twenty stout fellows immediately volunteered 
to help us, and the task of lifting, removing and 
resetting one hundred and eighty feet of pump 
tubing was completed in two hours. By day- 
break the hole was free of water. 

Meantime, having enjoyed a sound sleep, I got 
up and prepared a hearty breakfast for all hands. 


When we had eaten it—the pump being always | 








kept going—Turquand and I were let down to the | 


tunnel. The pocket was there, sure enough—a 
big ‘‘dip’’ nearly two feet deep. 

The first blow of my pick on the impacted 
gravel showed coarse gold scattered through it 
thickly as plums in a Christmas pudding! 

I cleared out all the washing stuff. Ben sent it 
up and we followed the last bucket. Before noon 
that day we had cradled, panned off, dried and 
weighed eight hundred and thirty-nine ounces of 
gold—worth slightly over sixteen thousand 
dollars ! 

Without disturbing the old tunnel, we after- 
ward made two cross-drives. One of these struck 
a little ‘‘spur,’’ and we added one hundred and 
seven ounces to our stock—all within six days of 
buying out the Cornishmen, who had not been, 
after all, quite so sharp-witted as they thought 
themselves. W. TuHomson. 





The Throat.—“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve | 
all Throat troubles, and are not injurious. Sold every- | 
where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. [Adv. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink prosing Pencil. St making per week. | 
MONROE ASER MF 107, La Crosse, Wis. 


im < n Tioroueh and practical in- | 


It will warm a room quickly for 1 cent expense. 
ST UD s struction given by Mail, 
at Student’s Home, in Bookkeeping, 
Business Forms, Penmanship, ees | 
Letter Writing, Grammar, Shorthand, e 
Success. Students and references from every ‘State. 


The Heat-Light. 
All ages taught. Send 6c. for Catalogue and Trial Lesson. 


Bryant & Stratton, 467 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. A Beautiful, 
Ode to Columbus. | Useful Present, 


(Andrews, “by cable.’’} 
‘It Saves 


Andrews of 1492, 
As nations to thy praises turn 
time — money — work — space in 
room—can be moved from room 


And poets sing thee through and through, 
Great Czesar, how thine ears must burn! | to room—burns either gas oF oll. 
| Smokeless—odorl non-explo- 


rless— 
| sive. Will “r heat and light a 
| large room in cold weather for 
7 cents a day. 


Prices, $6.00 to $25.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


’Tis true, Columbia is thine— | gneld at Stove vered 'b 4 


She’ll bear thy name for aye, but those | express prepa =_———~s 
Who know say the whole world is mine— | ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, — 


That is, mine and SAPOLio’s! WILCOX HEAT-LIGHT CO., South Bend, Ind. 


8% Preferred Stocks 


Of the Alessandro Town Co. and Alessandro Valley 
Land Co., Southern California. Thoroughly sound in- 
vestments. Particulars on application to 
Warren C. Greene, W. Gr 
29 Weybosset St., Prov., R.L, Murray Hill Hotel, 
Gen’! New England Agent. ew York City. 

















Take heart, ’twill stop soon; but, for me 
A future of ovation opes, 

To last as long as land or sea,— 
At least, till there be no more soaps! 




















“ROYAL: 


BAKING POWDER, 
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ay... ther SOLUTELY ue sac he 
np Ho baking owders le8V© ene” 4. 
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* Most wholesome {° 











‘Too Many 
Cooks 


Probably, 
don’t use 


Spoil the broth.” 
because __ they 
_Armour’s Extract. 

Armour’s Extract enables 
a poor cook to rival the 
“creations” of the most 
celebrated chef. 


Extract > BEEF. 





Good Soup, 
Well Served, 


‘how it refreshes after a long 


fast—how fittingly it begins 
all good dinners. 

Our little Cook Book tells 
how to use Armour’s Extract 
in Soups and Sauces—a 
different soup for each day in 
the month. 

We mail Cook Book free; 
send us your address. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 




















THE YOUTH'’S 
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HER EYES WERE OPENED. 


The day will come when the killing of animals 
for sport will be looked upon as a horrible practice. 
Men will wonder how people could ever have 
thought it amusing to shoot foxes and deer, par- 
tridges and ducks. An English woman, Lady 
Florence Dixie, who was formerly the keenest of 
sportswomen and a crack shot, has experienced a 
change of heart, and in the freshness of her new 
feelings has written a book entitled, “The Horrors 
of Sport.” In it she describes her last experience 
in deer-stalking. She and her companions had 
sighted a feeding herd, but were compelled to 
make a circuit of six miles in order successfully to 
approach it. 

Then suddenly the deer were in sight not two 
hundred yards away. Just then a grouse rose, and 
the whir of its wings startled the deer and put 
them to flight. 

One of the hunters took the eoeupontary anes. 
fired, and wounded two of the deer. It fell 
Lady Florence to go after one of them, a aie. 
She says: 

“I ran down to where the wounded royal lay. 
He was groaning terribly, his red tongue lolled 
from his mouth, and he rolled about, apparently in 
great agony. Large tears dimmed his dark eyes 
as they ‘fixed themselves upon me in their terror. 

“T was horrified. I had nothing about me where- 
with to end his pain; no knife, no rifle, and I was 
powerless. It was a scene which filled me with 
oathing. How different from the peaceful one we 
had come to disturb, and on which I had gazed but 
a few minutes before! Oh, how the groans of that 
poor creature maddened me! 

“I fetched some water in my cap, and knelt beside 
him and poured it over his hot, dry tongue. I 
stroked his poor head gently.. Alas! my every 
movement only added to his terror. In about 
twenty minutes my companion returned, hot and 
excited. He had secured his second stag, ‘he called 
out, as he saw me. 

«Come quick,’ I shouted, ‘and bring your knife 
and kill, or let me kill, this poor animal. !t is in 
agony.’ He came, but too slowly, and IT ran to 
meet him. He laughed at my eagerness; he knew 
me as a sportswoman, and could not understand 
my sudden horror and remorse. But he came on 
quicker, and in a few minutes the poor stag was 
put out of its pain. | 

“That was the last stalk I ever took part in, or 








ever shall. As far as I am concerned, the red deer 
of my native land may roam their forests in peace.” 


MEN 


There is infinitely more wisdom in submitting to 
the necessary rules of civilization than in scorning | 
them. They may be neglected, however, for want | 
of knowledge, and in such a case the offender is to 
be excused, though he may be laughed at. 


AND MANNERS. 


George Stephenson, on being urged to wear | 
gloves when about to be admitted to an audience | 
with the King of Belgium, said that he was only a 
plain man, and if the King of Belgium could not | 
receive him in nature’s gloves, clean-washed, he | 
need not receive him at all. | 

It is not probable that the king would have 
thought more of Mr. Stephenson had he worn 
gloves, but his failure to conform to a court rule, 
of which he was well aware, was a lack of courtesy 
that might well be censured. 

A good-natured but ill-informed man was invited 
to a large reception, where he was introduced to 
several ladies, one of whom he invited to dance. 
She accepted, but ney = eee the propriety of his 
putting on his gloves before they took their places 
on the floor. 

“Oh, never mind me, madam!” he exclaimed; “I 
shall wash my hands when I have done daacing.” 


> 





DELICATE. 


There is a class of super-refined young ladies, if 
common report is to be trusted, who think it a 
mark of superior cultivation to have small and 
dainty appetites. A Pennsylvania exchange has 
heard of one. 


“Do you think you could eat a bit of the turkey ?” 
said a gentleman to his cousin, a young woman 
from the city. 

“Why, yes; 
answere 

He started to trim off a delicate mor sel, 
asked, “Is there any part you especially like?” 

“Oh no, I’m not particular,” and ‘she looked 
demurely at her knife and fork. “Just give me a 
wing and a leg and a few slices off the breast, 
with a portion of the gizzard and a spoonful of 
dressing. I can reach the vegetables myself.” 


but just a small piece, please,” she 


and 


* 
> 


JUST 

It is one of the prime secrets of happiness to 

recognize and accept one’s natural limitations; but 

philosophy of this kind is perhaps hardly to be 
expected of children. 


A little girl had sent back her plate for turkey 
two or three times, and had been helped boun- 
tifully to all the other good things that 5° to make 
a grand Thanksgiving dinner. Finally she was 
observed looking rather disconsolately at her 
unfinished dish of ice-cream. 

“What's the matter, Ethel?” asked Uncle John. 
“You look mournful.” 

‘ — just the matter,” said Ethel. 

u 

And then she wondered why everybody laughed. 





sO. 


“T am more’n 


* 
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RADICALLY DIFFERENT. 


Two things may look very similar on the surface, 
but be entirely unlike at bottom, as in this case 
reported by the Memphis Appeal-Avalanche. 


The landlady of a boarding-house in this city 
has an eight- year-old son who is remarkably preco- 
cious. Not long ago he went up town and had his 
head shaved. Among the boarders is a gentleman 
whose hair long ago bade him farewell. This 
gentleman came to the table the next day, and 

alc 

“Why, Charley, you haven’t any more hair now 
than I have.’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Charley, “that’s so; but you see 
I have a lot more roots than you have.” 








Don’t say “right away” for “immediately” o 
“at once.” 








To break up a cold or a chill no remedy excels 
“Brown’s Household Panacea.” 2% cents a bottle. [Adv. 





—<——_—__— 
Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. [Adv. 





“Do Not Stammer.” 


Office Postmester-Gen. JOHN WANAMAKER, 
To Mr. E. 8S. JOHNSTO WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
Dear Sir: —I1 never. id worse stammerers than some 
of those you brought to me, and the cures wrought 





| were rapid and ow wonderful. 


= also to Geo.W. Childs, Prop.  - Public Led or. 
for scpege “pamphlet to E. JOHNSTON 
INSTITUTE, 1 pring Garden Street, Phila. 1 Pa. a 


Good ng 


Has done — to win a race and keep a PRETTY 
ACE than any known thing. 


Oily Sallow Skin 















Brush for six weeks I 
surprised myself and my 


plexion. 
Wrinkles 4 lady six- 
eee FY Years old 
has succeeded in removing 
the — from her 
neck, and many other 
ladies have caused them to 
— ar from their faces 

cing od come lexion 
Brush regularly. 

n 

Development, 4. 


a 
some neck is one of the 
rincipal points £ Baguty 
fn woman. Al tells us 
of a friend who "nes de- 
veloped a thin, spare neck to one of roundness and 
beauty by the regular use of our Complexion Brush. 


For Bathing I rill be found a luxury by both 
oung. THE FLAT-ENDED 


old and y 
TEETH Dy their compact errandement remove the dead 
cuticle and increase the circulation wonderfully. 
The above is what Ladies tell us Bailey’s Rubber 


Complexion Brush 


has done for them and it will do as much for you. 


The brush is all one piece, and as soft as silk. Mailed 
upon receipt of price, 0 cents. For sale by all dealers 
in Toilet Goods. Catalogue mailed Free. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





for free sample of DERMATINA,. 


COMPANION. 
= “eo remedy for Eczema, Erysipe 


FREE, Acne, Burns, Bruises and all Skin 


Diseases. Quick relief and cure for Ite hing Piles. 
J. McCLELLAND, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Winchester 
Ammunition. 





Ae 
WINCHESTER 


MODEL«!873 


. 2 





The Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
Winchester Ave., New Haven, Conn., make 
Ammunition for all their Repeating Rifles, Re- 





After using your Complexion 
have 


friends with a healthy com- | 


peating Shot-Guns, and Single-Shot Rifles, and 

| all other makes of Rifles, Shot-Guns and Pistols. 

Do you know how many sizes of 
Cartridges are made ? 


If not, send for an 84-page illustrated catalogue, 
sent free to any address. in which are described 
all their Arms, Ammunition, Reloading Tools, 
Paper and Brass Shot Shells, Wads and Primers. 








et DWELLINGS 


known as the Allen houses. They cost from $650 up, 
and are a continual delight tothe eye—because 
founded upon proper lines; no meritricious decora- 
tions. Views; floor-plans; estimates of cost. Send for 
2d edition of illustrated book et for $1.00. 

Al P. ALL 


oN, chitect, 
187 Old Houseman Block, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 























time—Some not do this—because 
they oe 


stantly be 


pan 


is made with the one 


seeking the highest results. 


E. F. Droop, Washington, D. C. 
Orro Sutro & Co., Baltimore 
KNIGHT-CAMPBELL Music Co., 

8S. B. Smita & Co., Jackson, "Mich. 
7 Co1Trer & DANIELS, Buffalo, N. 
C. W. Epwarps, Reading, 
F. W. Baumer & Co., W 
G. B. GRosVENO 
Rost. Loup, 
STETTNER & KOcH, Columbus, Ohio. 

LuppDEN & BaTEs, Sou. Music House, Savannah, Ga. 


Md. 
Jenver, Col. 


Y. 


THE A. B. CHASE CoO., 











Piano Truths to Piano Buyers. 


A Piano pny F costs a good deal of money—When one is obtained it must last a long 


hese are se together with every possible saving of expense—Some part will con- 
showing weakness—and in a short time it will sound like an “old tin pan.” 


ADSONKSE PANT 


ee of securing the best and most durable instrument. 
skilled workmen use sele fected materials and put them together with the care and knowledge 
which has grown out of the most refined musical experience and practice in workmanship while 


These Pianos will last a lifetime. 


The following names are of a few of the leading dealers who sell them : 


And in about 100 other cities by the leading dealers. Catalogue and prices from any of these agents, or 


New York Warerooms, 86 Fi 
Manufactory and Main Office, Norwalk, 0. 


they are made to sell simply for the money 
The 


The most 


Are they not worth owning? 





Lyon, Potrer & Co., Celcage, I 
Gro. E. DEARBORN, Philad efphia, Pa. 
KouLer & CHASE, ‘San F 
cases & SMITH, 


big a thee, Cal. 


7 acuse, 
G. W. Strore & Co. he ey City, Me. 
Cc. LY ‘Gornam & Co., Worcester, 


Mas 
Tue H. M. BRAINARD Co., Cleveland, ‘Ohio. 
J. W. Burke & Co., Macon, Ga 
E. Witzmann & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Mark THOMSON, Canton, Ohio. 
F. E. WARREN Y'ERCANTILE Co., Salt Lake C ity, Utah. 


fth Ave., N. Y. 
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A NEW 

Said Uncle Sam: “I will be wise, 
And thus the Indian civilize : 
Instead of guns that kill a mile, 
Tobacco, lead and liquor vile, 
Instead of serving out a meal, 

Or sending Agents out to steal, 

I'll give, domestic arts to teach, 

A cake of ‘Ivory Soap’ to each. 
Before it flies the guilty stain, 


Ee 


>) 
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DEPARTURE. 


The grease and dirt no more remain ; 
*Twill change their nature day by day, 
And wash their darkests blots away. 
They’ll turn their bows to fishing-rods, 
And bury hatchets under sods, 

In wisdom and in worth increase, 
And ever smoke the pipe of peace; 
For ignorance can never cope 

With such a foe as ‘Ivory Soap.’” 


CopyriGuT 1892, By THE Procter & Gamate Co, 


Send twe-cent stamp and address | 





|an oatmeal spoon, 
|0r as a tea spoon, 


| complete new list, 
| illustrated, of every 


| ey, 


| ap 
| ore 


JH. . Johnston spon 























What’s the matter 
with a Solid Silver 


Santa-Glaus 
Spoon? 


It’s all right 
For the baby, for 


or as a charming 
souvenir of the sea- 
son for anybody. 

Go to Johnston's, 
17 Union Square, 
New York. They 
will tell you al, 
about it. 

If you can’t go, 
write and you will 
receive fulldescrip- 
tion of it, with a 





souvenir spoon, 
and, if you ask 
it, their Fall 
Price- List, full 
of Holiday 
suggestions 
and profusely f 
illustrated. 
Diamonds 
Watches, Jewel- 
Silverware 
sent to any ad- 
dress. 
This advt. will not 


— again. Send 
er at once. 


si. 
Co., -_ 00 $1.50 
7 Union Square, N.Y. Gold Bow! Gold Bowl, 
| Mailed toanyaddress. $3.50 $1.75 








Your druggist does not 
spread his plasters or gela- 
tine-coat his pills. He knows 
that such work is better done 
in a factory. 

Some try to make an Emul- 
sion of cod-liver oil; but they 
cannot make one like ‘Scott’s 
Emulsion—they'll find it out 
some day. 

There is no secret in what 
it is made of; there is a 
knack in making it. That 
knack is Scott’s Emulsion, 

There is a book on CARE- 
FUL LIVING that you ought to 
read. Shall wesendit? Free. 





Scott & Bownz, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
ofi-—ail druggists everywhere do. ¢1. 
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Examine the new Mason & Hamlin Piano — 
sent free to any address. The Mason & Hamlin G rand 
and Upright Pianos are constructed on an Improved 
Method of Stringing, invenied and exclusively used 
by Mason & Hamlin, by which remarkable purity of 
tone and — durability are secured, and phenom- 
inal capacity to stand intune. The Mason & Ham- 
lin RcREW-STRINGER was patented in July, 1883, 
and is a veritable triumph for American ingenuity, 
being pronounced by experts ‘ the greatest improve- 
ment of the century” in pianos. American Pianos 
and Organs are superior to all 
others. Mason & Hamlin Or- 
gans have lon been the Stan- 
dard the world over. The 
Mason & Hamlin Piano is fast becoming as sunane 
as the Mason & Hamlin Organ, and illustrates that 
HigHEsT STANDARD OF EXcEeLsENCE which has 
always characterized the latter instrument, and won 
for it Highest Honors at all great World's Exhibi- 
tions since Paris, 1867. 

Without under-estimating the improvements 
— by others in pianos, the Mason & Hamlin 
TRINGER is claimed to be the greatest improvement 
of them all, and without it the highest attainable 
excellence is simply impossible. HA | N 
The Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread 
is by far the best in use 
for Knitting, Crochet- 
ing and all art work. 
Send for sample spool, 
500 yards rocts. Illus- 
trated Crochet Books, 
Numbers 1, 2 and 3, 10 
cts.each. Send for our 
Circular. It is free and will interest you. 
GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., Glasgo, Conn. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





NOVEMBER 4%, 1892. 
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The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.7 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.15—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Cheek, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are requir 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of conding money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








For the Companion. 


INDIAN CURES. 


We might well learn a lesson from the Indian’s 
health and strength. With him a constant succes. 
sion of long days spent in active bodily exercise 
in the open air developed a race which was physi- 
cally unexcelled, probably, even by the Greeks. 

Exposure, fatigue, privation and physical injury 
were lightly borne. The seeming indifference to 
pain, which gained for him the title of “stoic,” 
was probably due as much to an absence of severe 
pain as to an unflinching endurance of it. 

The Indian is not without surgical and medical 
skill. Doctor Hingston, of Montreal, in a paper 
recently read in London, describes some interest- 
ing procedures which are part of the Indian’s 
traditional skill. 

For the Indian who breaks an arm or leg in the 
depths of the forest, splints admirably adapted 
for their purpose are immediately cut. ‘These 
are lined with down-like moss, or scrapings or 
shavings of wood, or with fine twigs interlarded 
with leaves; or, in winter, with curled-up leaves of 
the cedar or hemlock, and the whole is surrounded 
with the withes of willow or osier, or young 
bireh.” 

Sometimes the soft bark of the poplar or the 
basswood is used, or, if the accident occurs near 
the marshy shore of a lake or river, resort may be 
had to wild hay, or to reeds of uniform length and 
thickness. 

For carrying a wounded man, an ordinary 
“stretcher” of elastic boughs is made; but when 
the injured man has only a single companion, two 
young trees of birch, beech or hickory are cut, 
with the upper boughs left untouched; from these 
is constructed a stretcher. The jolting from the 
dragging is broken by the elastic boughs It is 
stated that in the Indian’s “plenitude of health,” 
bony union of fractures takes place in a remark. 
ably short time. 

“Indian tears, Indian balsams and other such 
‘cure-alls’—the virtue of which it sometimes takes 
columns of the daily journals to chronicle—are not 
theirs. To the white man is left this species of 
deception.” 

According to Doctor Hingston, the Indians 
employ counter-irritation by means of fire applied 
ata distance from the affected part. They incise 
abscesses with pointed flint. They perform ampu. 
tations, in the course of which the bleeding is 
stanched by means of hot stones. 
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THE SENSE OF SMELL. 


What a marvellously delicate machinery is set in 
motion when we smell the fragrance of a rose! 
Simple as that pleasurable sensation seems to us, 
it involves the activity of agencies and forces that 
the imagination can scarcely grasp. It has been 
shown that the minute cells at the ends of the 
olfactory nerves in the nose bear the most delicate 
little hairs, and it is believed that these hairs are 
the active agents in producing the sense of smell. 

Yet when we come to inquire into the manner of 
operation of these cells and hairs we find that it is 
even more wonderful than the delicacy of the 
mechanism itself. 

It has been suggested that at least one special 
cell and the nerve fibre connecting it with the brain 
may be affected by each different smell-producing 
substance. But, as Professor Rutherford remarked 
at the meeting of the British Association last 
August, “It would be a somewhat serious stretch 
of imagination to suppose that for each new smell 
of a substance yet to emerge from the retort of the 
chemist there is in waiting a special nerve terminal 
in the nose.” 

He thinks itis more reasonable to suppose that 
all the hairs of the olfactory cells are affected 
by every smell-producing substance, and that the 
different qualities of smell result from difference 
in the frequency and form of the vibrations trans. 
mitted through those cells to the brain. 

According to this view there is something in 








musk, something in the rose, something in the 
violet and the lilac, something in every substance, 
which produces a smell either agreeable or offen- 
sive, that is able so to affect the hairs and cells of 
the olfactory machinery of the nose as to set their 
connecting nerves in vibration, and the rate of this 
vibration varies for every different substance! 

We are reminded that the differences of both 
sounds and colors also result from variations in 
the rate of vibration, although sounds are produced 
by the air, and colors by that mysterious medium 
called the luminiferous ether. If smells also 
result from varying vibrations, what a surprising 
glimpse of the inner unity of nature that fact 
gives us! 


“ SWAIN’S JUMPS.” 


Sedgemoor, the scene of the great battle which 
ended Monmouth’s rebellion, is an extensive, level 
tract, which stretches from below the town of 
Bridgewater toward Somerton, the ancient capital 
of Somersetshire. The battle was fought on the 
sixth of July, 1685, and though its result left no 
hopes to the rebels, the Royalists nevertheless 
pursued the luckless fugitives with terrible zeal, 
and sacrificed the innocent with the guilty. 


Among those arrested was one John Swain, a 
native of Shapwick, a neighboring village. He 
was taken in his bed a few nights after the battle 
by two dragoons, and next morning was marched 
off to Bridgewater, the headquarters of the king’s 
army. 

The wretched man was followed by his wife and 
children, and on reaching the highroad, about a 
mile distant from his home, he earnestly begged his 
guard to grant him a last request, namely, that he 
might perpetuate his remembrance to his children 
by showing them how far he could leap. 

This simple though strange request was granted 
by the soldiers, who did not know the extraordi. 
nary activity of their prisoner. He accordingly 
dismounted, ran, and took three successive leaps, 
and before the dragoons had recovered from their 
surprise, he had entered the adjoining coppice, 
where it was not possible for horses to pursue him, 
as the wood was thick and the ground swampy. 

Having thus got away, Swain remained in con. 
cealment among the ditches in the neighborhood 
until the danger had passed, when he returned to 
his family. 


Four stones were erected on the scene of his | 


feat, which have been renewed from time to time, 
and are still called “Swain’s Jumps.” 


EVERYWHERE AT ONCE. 


The Argonaut prints an anecdote received from 
the navy yard at Mare Island, California. It is 
told by a naval officer, who at the time of the 
occurrence was a midshipman just out of the 
Academy. His vessel was destroying a blockade. 
runner, aground near the entrance of Mobile Bay. 
All at once the disabled craft returned the fire, and 
a shot passed directly over the Union vessel. 


“I was stationed on the forecastle,” said the 
naval officer, “and I give you my word I thought 
that shot was coming straight for my head, or at 
any rate was going to graze it. My first impulse 
was to dodge; my next was to feel ashamed of my 
cowardice, and to glance around to see if any one 
had observed it. 

“A consoling sight met my eyes. The captain 
and the first lieutenant, aft on the poop deck, were 
— straightening up, and I heard the captain say 
n a tone of relief: 

“*By George! that was aclose shave. The con- 
founded thing must have passed just over our 
heads.’ 

“I wondered how that could be, seeing it had 
gone directly over mine, and at that instant I heard 
the voice of an Irishman who had occupied a posi- 
tion midway between me and the officers. 

**Begorry, b’yes,’ said he, ‘I could have caught 
it in me hat!’” 


ORIGINAL? 


Originality is a difficult attainment, or perhaps 
we should say, a rare gift; and often a man him- 
self cannot be sure whether he is inventing or 
repeating. 

The New York Tribune reports that a manufac. 
turing firm offered a prize for the best original 
motto for a pen. An lowa man promptly ‘sent 
them, “The pen is mightier than the sword,” with 
a request that they would forward the prize by the 
next mail. 

The head of the house wrote a humorous reply, 
asking the claimant if he could prove himself the 
author of the saying. The lowa man, evidently 
an honest soul, at once responded: 

“I can’t say for certain whether I read it or just 
thought it. I’ve read McGuffey’s Readers and 
Kidd’s Elocution and the Proverbs in the Bible. If 
it isn’t in those books, it is original, and you will 
please send me the money.” 


HIS DEFINITION. 


A captain who was one of the school-board in a | 
New England seaport town was visiting the-school 


one afternoon, and heard the class read from 
Webster’s address at Plymouth. 

“Who was Webster?” asked the captain. 

“A statesman,” said one boy. 
another. 

“But what is a statesman?” asked the captain. 


“A man who gues around making speeches,” 


answered a small boy. 

“That's not just exactly right,” said the captain, 
a “Now I go around making speeches once 
in awhile, but I’m not a statesman at all.” 

“I know what a statesman is,” spoke up a bright 
little fellow. “It’s a man who goes around making 
good speeches.” 


TOO BAD. 

The New York Weekly says that a pretty young 
woman had devoted herself to painting pictures 
not half so pretty as herself. 

Like almost all you:.g artists, she was eager to 


know how her work impressed other people. One | 


day she was in luck. A real painter came to the 
house. He was looking at one of her pictures, but 
perhaps he did not know it was hers. 

“Ah!” said she, as she stepped up to his side. 
“Of what school should you call that painting?” 

“Of the boarding-school,” he replied, inconsider- 
ately, and the young woman’s day was suddenly 
darkened. 


WOULD BE CAREFUL. 


A French journal says that a man who had a 
passion for shooting called one morning to his ser- 
vant: 

“There’s a rabbit in the garden, Jacques! Hand 
me a gun.” 

“But, sir, it is five o’clock in the morning; every- 
body is asleep.” 

“No matter. I'll fire on tiptoe.” 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ cleanses and preserves the teeth. Used daily 
it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums. [Adv. 
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you—100 samples for 8 cents, Prices, 5 to i 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila, 





Steam Engineer, 
And Earn $100 a Month. 

Sir,—Noticing a short time ago a query in your paper, 
“How to become asuccessful engineer,” I would inform 
your correspondent that this is the exact title of a 
= rs by Frederick Keppy, Mechanical 
sageport, Conn., U.S. The instructions given 

le to a young man intending to engage 
in such a vocation. By enclosi 10 cents in stamps to 
the above address, Mr. Keppy will send a copy post-paid 
to any address. M. O. Hart. 


For Rheumatic, Kidney and like affections. 


80% Saved 


In using Patch’s Compound Lithia Tablets for making 


Lithia Water 


Physicians recommend them 









BECAUSE accuracy and uniformi 
ty of dosage can be secur 

. Convenient in form. 
Economical. 

Liraia WATER made 
from these Tablets costs 
but 1-5 as much as other 
Lithia Waters. 
25c. Bottle of Tablets 

makes 14 gals. 
\ $1.00 Bottle of Tablets 
NW makes 6% gals. 

If your Druggist does not keep Patch’s Lithia Tablets 
they will be sent post-paid at these prices. 

E. L. PATCH CO., Mfg. Pharmacists, 
_91 Broap Srt., BosTox, Mass. 





Mrs. Charles Buckley of Wappinger’s Falls, 
|N. Y., writes: ‘‘I believe I could prepare 100 
| dinners from widely different materials, but each 
and all improved by the employment of Wheat- 


'ena in every dish, whether of fish, flesh, fowl, 





| vegetables or dessert, so universal and all-em- 
| bracing are its excellencies.”’ 


No Thanksgiving 


can be perfectly celebrated without the aid of 


Wheatena. 


25 cents. HEALTH FOOD CO., 
All Grocers. 1S sth Aves New York, 


632 Arch St., Phila. 
1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Pamphlets Free. 


“How to become a Successful | 


SHORTHAND ae this month soGeurapeerestnn 
Lesso ns by mail. Send stamp. MORAN CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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“XI” SECTIONAL PLATING 
ARE THE MOST ECONOMICAL 


FOR GENE! = ae. 
RoGeRS Bresxi'@ 


_ SPOONS ast” FORKS 
Are plated THREE TIMES HEAVIER on the 
three points most exposed to wear. 
SOLD BY FIRST=CLASS DEALERS. 
If you are not sure where the genuine 
1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 
the MERIDEN BrITANNIA Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Tllustrations of latest designs and valuable inferm- 
ation will be mailed you. (Mention this paper.) 
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to your health unless the teakettle in your 
kitchen is lined with pure tin. 


PURE TIN 





The Rome Teakettle 
is the only one on the market to-day that 
does not have from 25 to 50 per cent. of 
lead in its lining. Lead and its solutions is 
one of the most deadly of Poisons. Have 
you a Rome Teakettle? 


Iliustrated Circulars and Full Particulars upon 
application, 
Ask your dealer for the “Rome” Teakettle or send to 
us for a Pure Tin-lined Nickel-plated Copper Teakettie. 
Mention size of stove lid. 


ROME MFG. CO., Rome, N. Y. 














**An orator,” said 


FOR HOLIDAYS 
AND ALL DAYS, 


Famous 


PERFUMERY 


Is most acceptable and 


appropriate. 
obtained in 


It can be 
Fancy Cases 


or the regular styles. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


LADD & COFFIN, 


PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


24 Barclay Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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52 NUMBERS. : ; = 1,000 PAGES. 
Published Every Wednesday at the Bible House, New v York City, at $1.50 a Year. Louis Klopsch, Publisher. 


A brstms P Present From Dr. Talmage. 


HE CHRISTIAN HERALD is the brightest and best religious paper in the world. It is edited in Dr. 
Talmage’s happiest vein, beautifully illustrated, with a Profusion of timely Pictures, well executed, 
admirably Printed on excellent Paper, and issued 52 times a year at $1.50 per annum. : 
YZ 
































Amid a host of other delightful Attractions,every Issue contains 
a charming piece of Music,especially selected by Mr./ra D. Sankey 
In fact THE CurisTIAN HERALD sparkles with Bright and 
Beautiful things from stem to stern, from Centre to 
Circumference, and from New Year’s Day to New Year's 
Eve, and best of all there is not a dull line in it. 

It is useless to attempt a list of forthcoming notable GRE 
articles. THe CHRISTIAN HERALD is the only paper in the =< As 
world edited by Dr. Talmage, who makes every article “= 
notable, and every number Peerless. 

Then there is a great host of beautiful, timely Pictures, 


| : St 5c dawn each week specially for THE CHrIsTIAN HERALD, and 
yrbe tie To fully protected under the Copyright Law. 
To this feast of good things we cordially invite you. Opening your doors to THE CuristiaN HERALD is 
like opening the shutters to let the glorious sunshine in. In fact a Christian Home in a Christian Land should 
never be without THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, and a genuine Oxford Teacher's Bible. 


DR. TALMAGE WILL SEND AS A CHRISTMAS PRESENT FREE 


A Beautiful GENUINE OXFORD TEACHERS BIBLE to every yearly Subscriber at $2.00 


Then here is your Golden Opportunity to secure BOTH, either to the same or to separate addresses, 
under the most Generous ane most Magnificent Premium Offer ever put before the American Public. 


Last year we refunded their money to those 
who came 700 /ate to secure this marvelous Pre- 
mium, and we shall so do again this year. 

Hence, act at once. Do not run the risk of 
being disappointed. Remember you get 


Two Splendid Holiday Gifts for $2. 


1. THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, the brightest 
Religious Newspaper in the world, for a whole year, and 


2. A Beautiful Genuine Oxford Teacher’s Bible 
with Concordance, Colored Maps, and ALL the Helps. 


THE CuristigN HERALD is sent postpaid, each 
week — 52 times — and the Bible is sent by 
express, all charges prepaid. They may each 
go to separate addresses if so desired. 

Whether you subscribe for yourself or for another you are bound to make some heart exceedingly happy, 
Your thoughtfulness cannot fail to be appreciated. THE CurisTiAN HERALD once introduced into a Home will 
soon become an abiding and ever welcome guest. Its Pictures, its Music, its Poetry and Stories delight the 


eye, the ear, the heart, the mind, 
and make each issue as bracing as ,. , kre. Nt i ey: 
October, and as beautiful as June. y 
% & & & = Address 915 to o19 Bible of New York @ City. 



























THE GENUINE 


OXFORD TEACHER'S BIBLE | 


WHICH GOES WITH 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD) 


THE OXFORD TEACHER'S BIBLE! 


COMPRISES 
The Holy Scriptures with Ref- 
erences. And All the Helps. 
Summaries of the Several 
Books. 














Tables Illustrative of Scripture History. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPT! pture ry 

FOR ONE NEW Concordance, 40,000 References. 
AT $2. oo, Index to Persons, Subjects and 













Places, 16,000 References. 
Genuineness and Integrity of the 
Old and New Testaments. 
Summary of the Apocrypha! Books, 
Dictionary of al! Scriptural Proper 
Names, their Pronunciation and Meaning. 
Words Obsolete or Ambiguous in 
the English Bible. 
12 COLORED SCRIPTURAL 
MAPS. 


Animals of the Bible. 
Harmony of the Gospels, Etc 


Contains 1450 Pages, is Leather | 
Bound, Divinity Circuit, Gilt Edge, 
Round Corners, and Overlapping 
Edges. This Beautiful Bible is 
Printed from Clear Pearl Type, and 
Measures when Open, Flaps included 


7x11 INCHES. 
WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES. 


rinted by the Oxford Uni- 
“= Lene -by | mony and published at 
Amen Corner, in London. 
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A GAME OF BASE- BALL 


by “Zimmer the Catcher.” 


Ball is pitched, batted and caught. Si m pion swift or 
slow Is, in or out shoots. Price, $ a 


C. L. ZIMMER CO., 63 Viaduct, Clevelan 





Send two-cent stamp for fine cut of Cleveland B. B.Team. 
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BICYCLES, of 
dres ean for 
FAY MFG. CO., Elyria, Ohio, 
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Your Window Garden 


Cannot be complete without @ 
few choice Palms and other rare 












for only 3 = or for he 00 we 
will send t sand 5 other 
elegant vat ve plants and 3 
winter-bloomin; ‘Antaryllis. Our 
illustrated ca‘ e Lend "92 tells 
about them. 


ddr 
D. HOYT, Seven Oaks, Fla. 


DICK’ S wien SHOES 


Worn everywhere; woven by hand; wool- 
Raed) poe Where p rh dw have nong 
paid (any month in year). 
en’s, A 


fissa. Whit ey: 
1 ithe ‘Perfection 
HorseTailTie 


Beatscleaninga Muddy Tail 
‘ All Polished Metal. 
Sample, 25c, DES MOINES NOVELTY CO., 
127 W. 4th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Goods Co., 7 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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IMPERIAL DRIVINC BIT. 


Positively cures Kings Wickets i 

| apeeeg- de-pulling. With thi 
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can be driven by a lad 

anno: Stender mouth. Sam- 

ple Bit sent to any To 
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rice. yin fine nickel- plate, $2. 

a fine x. c. plate or Japan, 
Satisf: IT é ion guaranteed, 


inne guy 


BARNEY & BERRY 








CATALOGUE 


SPRtNGFIELD, Mass. 


FREE. 
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plato oy express. 
(AYSER & ALLMAN, 
410-415 pa} St. euBatstel Penna. fi 





, is cup shape, w h Self- 
adjusting Ball in = Pd adapts 
to all positions of the y, 


while the ball in the cup presses 
back the intestines just asa per« 
son docs with the finger. With light pressure the 
Hernia is held soourely day and night, and a radical 
cure certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. Sent by mail. 
Circulars free. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Ill, 


WARRANTED 


FOR ONE YEAR. 


Will keep good time and wear 
for five years. Weare the only 
firm in the United States mak- 
ing this offer. The country 
has been flooded with cheap 
imitations of this watch. 
Mention this advertise- 
ment, and give your full 
name and address and 
we will send this watch 

to your nearest express 

office for you to look 
qrere ona f you, tam 
is a big bargain p: 
the agent $2.85 and ~ 4 
press charges, and it is 
yours. We send our 
guarantee that you can 
return it at any time 
within one year if in 
any way unsatisfactory. 


KEENE’S 
Mammoth Watch Store, 


1301 Washington St., 
“-ston, Mass. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





STAMPS! 300 fine mixed Vietorta, 
* of G. H., Indi: ay Sepem, one oy Wil 
ew é4p. Price 
8 ed at 5@ per cent. com. 
STANDARD STAMP CO., 925 La Salle St., St. 
Louis, Mo. Largest stamp firm in America. 


ae. Renee 
7.50. a 4 
RIFLES $2.00 Tue Powel. &Guewent OD. 
WATCHES 166 Main St., octane, 


PRINTING OUTFIT 152 


4a phabets ae ae an moana botue In- 
Natibie Tak Ink, Tok Pad and Tweezers. 











x ustralian, etc., 10¢.; 
; STAMPS © varietfee and nice Album, 10c. 
im 15 unused, Wer 2 U.8., 10e. We.; 

Asia, Woe. ; 1080. a iho. New as ages 

ete., free. Large low prices. Agents 

wanted for sheets. F.P. Da a on ld 


’ BOOK-KEEPING ! 


A Free Pass to a good salary, steady 
’ employment, and business prosperity ! 


$ Incidental expenses en route $3.00. Send for 
¢ 82-page descriptive pamphlet to 


J. H. GOODWIN, Room 397, 1215 Broadway, N. Y. 

























MUSIC PROF, RICE'S SELF-TEACHING 
SYSTEM. All can learn music without the 
SE aid of qtoncher. Rapid, Correct. Es- 
GHT a blish od 13 years. Notes, Chords, 
TAU Accompaniments, Harmony. Send 
aomP for Music Journal. Circulars free. ress} 
S. Rice Music Co., 243 State St., Chicago.] 
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The latest productions in 

oq Residence Architecture 

| are found in our new bovuk—the 

“Cottage Souvenir,” 

Revised (1892) edition, pane OE 
illustrated, 180 pages, 8% x 11, 

, ok over 200 designs, 

and estimates for 


h Artistic Dwellings 


Foosting from $500 to $15,000. 
his book mak 
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SNowW-BALL BRAND IIb, 
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CORN 


Ask Your ‘Grocer For it. 
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GEO. F. BARBER &CO.. Architects, Knvxville, Tenn. 
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SO IS SPACE. 


“COMMON SENSE” 


TRUNK SAVES BOTH. 


INCHES 
SPACE. 


wasted by the old- Sestoned 
MON SENSE” Trunk can 
to wall without _. it 
| Be yourself pulling trunk 
— — ers \ from be- 


ing knocked 
hasn’t them .—# 
for catalogue FREE. 


SEE iat? frank? The “C 
be opened while backed 
or tear t 


qerves | 
forward. Lg 
ur dealer 


4 gg } 
FRANK PI PALICA, Racine, Wis. 








We Solicit the ne gy of our iine of Fine Guns 


made by Forehand, Parker Bros Cott, Ss 
Pieper, 4d olners at stuining Low Prices. yy 
ited umber of Single Barrel Breach Loaders at 
4.85, finer Grave $7.50, Good we Barreieu Biexch 
Loader (with Hummers) from $7.95 up. Forehand 
Hammerless Guns With Twist Barre: tom 
SiS.7S up. Wilisend any gun c, o. if $3.00 is sent 
wih order. Revolvers, Sincie action, for 99 cts. 








BY SENDING POSTAL TO 


ESTERBROOK & CO., 26 John St., New York. 
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HPOUISH 


Ready for use. Applied with a Cloth. 
NO LABOR, NO- DUST, NO ODOR. 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed PREE. 


J. L. Prescott & Co., Box A, No. Berwick. Me. 


EVER READY DRESS STAY XIN 


Through. 
See Name “EVER Ln 2 el on J Back of Each Stay. 
Gutta Percha on both sides of steel. Warranted wa’ roof. Beware of Imitations. 
weer ae ss the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. Bon. 
R SA ey BY 4 L JOBBERS AND RET 
SPECIAL DEPOTS.—Model | Dress Steel Go, 74 Grand St., New York; Brown & Metzner, 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


OVER et 4 fS'Ss% —e 


Our present hn, Fass an by Reamer opportunity to 
obtain a fine instrument. It includes masterpiooss to fe aepini, 
Sanctus Seraphin, Nicholas Lupat, Joseph Ressetches 
Andreas, Vuillaume, Guadagnini and others. It also em 
many comparatively inexpensive violins, by pupils of the masters, 
which possess excellent tone qualities. The genuineness of every 
instrument. is absolutely guaranteed by 
us. Seve emo for selection 
will ‘be sen’ jective purchasers. 
A beautifull: “thtsteated Souvenir Cata- 
logue enti “Rare 
mailed 





aol Al se SKIN. 


An elegant ee —— 




















Tad. aed Mich. 
535 Market St., San Francisco. 





State AND 
Monnaoce Srts., 


Old_ Violins,” Cicaco. 


~~ ¢ Every Violinist should 
send for a cop 








The Old Marshall’s Snuff 


has been the Sovereign Remedy for Catarrh, Colds and Headache for over 50 years. 
“Tt attacks the seat of the disease and reaches the inflammation.’’ Colds and Catarrh 
must be treated in the nasal organs where the inflammation exists. : 








Easy to Use. 
Speedy to Cure. 
Always Ready. 


Immediate Relief. 
No Costly Apparatus. 
No trouble to Carry. 











—_— 














60 Years’ Use has Proved its Worth. Often Cures Deafness. 
Notice facsimile signature of CuAs. BowEN on label. F, 


the General Agent, Cleveland, Ohio. 
FOR SALE BY DRUCCISTS- EVERY WHERE. 25 CENTS A BOTTLE. 


WE DO IT EVERY TIME! *“*’*" MONEY 
i, ONY DO WE DO Ir? 


‘ sell from our factory at wholesale prices direct to the iT 
saving them all | agents’ ond dealers’ exorbitant profits. We are doleze — 
Worn business. One thousand pages ee Or, fr per month. 
ERFUL, ba t aan Fe our 
new catalogue, iustra FREE 
to any address. Examine it, and you will see that we 4 cating 


ORGANS and PIANOS EASY PAYMENTS 


prices that pee simply WONDERFULLY LOW. W. 
| now some of the finest tyes of Orgais aud Pianos ever *... 
ufactured. Our new catalogue shows ail the latest. Our twenty- 
sixth annual special offers are now ready. We have bargains in 
All styles and at all prices. ORGANS from $35.00. PIANOS 
from $175.00, for cash or on easy payment. 


| xou one visig our factory FREE ifyoulive within | 


4 Ss 
eee NOTE eee 
We are oar | 
responsible ‘a 
our con 











gencies. 
ER ORE 
All instruments 


‘NO SATISFACTION, NO'PAY! 
shipped on free trial warranted for ten years. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AT ONCE 


TO 
Old Established & Reliabl 
Washington, 
NEW JERSEY. 


ish & (0. 








Action $1.99. Automatic seen ect. 
rss. & W. System Double Action $3 st en 
mail 80 cents exira)., Kime sporting tiles only 
$6.95 (Worth $10). ae yey post 
id per setofé Gloves Boss 6 oe wes $2.25, 
end Stamps to insure answer a y page catologue, K.- 
mit by P. O. order, Reg, letter N. Y. dratt. P.O. Box, 3340, 
Kirtland Bros. & Co , 62 Fulton St.. N.Y. 


THE PERFECTION 


LOUR BIN 


with our improved and 


REMOVABLE SIFTER 
isabsolutely perfect. 
Guarantecd to Last a Lifetime. 
Saves Time and Labor. 

Try one, you will valuc it higher 
than anything but the baby. 
100,000 NOW IN USE. 
Made of the best tin, japanned 
nicely, in 4 — to hold 25, 50, 
100 and 200lbs, Beware of imi- 
tations. Buy the’ Perfection,” 
guaranteed im every respect. 
Ask your dealer or our agent. 
Send for circulars and _ testi- 


monials. “AGENTS WANTED. 
THE ONLY 
rat 


Ty git SELF-WRINGING MOP 


ables se 
the mo ih © Rewell-Low 


the mop with 
ease. A great improve- 
ment over all other 
















PERFECTION 
FLOUR. Bl 


SIEVE 





Heavy twine mop cloths, our 
own make and patent, knit by 
aspecial provess; elastic, easy 
to wring, absorbs water likea 
sponge. This mop has a mu! ti-* 
tude of uses, an excejient win-: Hf 
dow cleaner; with clean, = A 
cloth it is unexcelled to clean’y 


1m in of 
Exclus veterri-' 
tory; om entterms. 


ite 
id. Offices at principal . Illustra: 
wis: ices at pi pe centers, aod oleen, Har 


Fine Shoes from the Maker. 
Delivered by Mail. 


Bright Dongola Kid, 


$2.50 


In Ra ty” ry and Wear equals 
the be: 00 Boot sold at Shoe 
Stores. uying direct from the 
maker saves wholesaler’s and 
oat postage 

















Sense Toe. Send 

és Dy "Postal Note, Money 
ro or Registered Letter. 
Wee must know your 
Size, Width, 
Style of Toe and Heel. 
Allen Shoe Co., 

31 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass. 


The new Wood’s Pen- 
etrating Plaster is 4 
wonderful improvement on 
common Porous Plasters. 

ood’s is a double-quick 


We warrant 

Sit, style, wear, 

or money ret’ned, 
i TOUCHES 





plaster. 
Penetrating 


PLASTER 


iT TOUCHES 


1s SPOT. 


WoobD’s 


Contains a mild solvent which 


opens the pores, enabling the 
pain. -killer to Benewate is (go 





rouee) the skin and stop 
the ache immediately. Un- 
rivalled remedy for Rheu- 






pation, Sciatica, Lame 


~s SPOT. 
bago, Kidney Pains. 


(If your druxgist does not iy hy Wood’s Plasters, 
he can easily get them for you if you ask him.) 





DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
ha “ts injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the comsumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 


PRINTING PRESSES Fo" 


nd ey: le, from $1.50 up. Circular free. 
type, cuts, &¢,, 15 cents. Ama- 
ats seine $ Guide-Book, 15 cents. 


Address JOSEPH WATSON, 

















2% Murray Street, New York. 











TOILET—DRY GOODS—ETC. ZQSeCOsVwy vi Fe, 











E be d girl who likes to read OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and BARNES’ 
Historica instructive ‘and thrilling “tales of ] Training School. Always open. 41 Tremont St. F t P VERY 
triotic an eroic deeds 
Stories should ny for free sample pages A 56 ft. long. 33 in. wide. 00 ower s PEC IA a 
ad oomaleins two complete stories from WS, Perfect in every respect. Machinery, ° 






our new book. Ad. postal to F. B. CozZzENs. Chicago. Ii. 


Your Piano 


may be so much out of repairs that you wish to 


make a fair exchange for a new one—write us. 
Free lilustrated Cutalogue and Price List. 


Long soft fur. Silver White 
#or Grey. Suitable for any 
Parlor or Reception Hall. 





For Wood and 
Metal Workers. 
Equally adapted f h for 

=ior a “large - S Moth proof. Sent C, O. D. Home Training. The BEST tools ore the 
J on approval, Cheapest. Send for Cata, and prices. 

LAWRENCE, BUTLER, W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 96 Ruby Street, Rockford, Ills. 
& BENHAM Agents wanted. to 50 

; STAMP COLLECTORS ber cent com. Mexico, 1 


95 High St., Columbus, O, var., 10c.; 15 var., 0 Hinges, 15¢ 


Chase Bros. Pianos 
fa Our illustrated book on assorted Worms prt mt . + Ofte als, Capes, 


Chicago. Grand Rapids. Muskegon, Mich. 4 < : mt assor : u 
, 2, ‘ ‘arpetsa ‘ur- exico, ete., only lic. Fine j5c. Stamp Album only Sc. 
\)) AIRE . 2 35 y 315 
CLOAKS | CLOAKS ] : tains, free. A We. 4.5 ee patamptree with wary ote, | for 
8 ® PPP OS , my peer J .~ al Adsrese, Miller. MeCormas k 
Get retail dealers’ discount 7) vom 5 milie Building, § Louis, Mo. 
and save money by buying | rhe Art Amateur }|"Wwapame cRiswoLo’s 
direct from manufacturers. Indispensable to Artists and Art Students Patent Skirt Supporting 
Catalogue free. Address FOR $1 (With mention of Tue Y, C.) I will send RSETS 


iSi 4 numbers of this superb, practical art “. Oskirt Sup- 
Parisian Cloak Co..Columbus,O. | ( porters. Horse 


Boys’ Overcoats, made of 
strong Cassimeres, in dressy 
checks, plaids and stripes, 
all well made and with deep, 
warm capes, sizes 4 to 14 
years, at 


$2.98. 


ALSO, Kilt Overcoats for 
boys 2% to 6 years, stylish 
and serviceable, speeial at 


$2.98. 


Our establishment is the 
largest in New York. Mail 
order system one of the most 
perfect in America Our 
Fashion Catalogue, contain- 
ing full descriptions, illus- 
trations and prices of hun- 









































agazine; with 32 supplementary pages working 
Soslene, and 17 artistic color lates of Lande. 

















( alae. ad 99 scape & Marine, Flowers & Fruits, Fig- Shoe Embroid- dreds of articles that can be 
2 A “Yard of Pop Ppies” 3] seer Arnel ent Many ons ered Coutille Sones tp Gah ant Duee 
( FREE TO ALL! ( Oil, W ater Color, astel 2 & hina Painting, Carving, Corsets, to any address. 
§ ISS LIDA CLARKSON, the f fl A Embrotiert,, {Sr and Color studies. sent for stamp. ) Various BLOOMINGDAL 
N, the famous flower r 25 cts. 0 ‘olor studies sent for stam " 
Vi tist, has painted a Yard of Poppies.” { MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York. § Styles E BROS., 
It isa “Gem of Art.” We have had it reproduced tata —S ~~ and Third Ave., cor. 59th Street, New York. 








in Colors. It is an exact copy of the Oil Painting, 
showing over 40 Poppies in all their attrac- 
tive Colors. It is a yard long, and nine inches 
wide. Price $1.00. Every one that has the 
oa ~ OF + af should have this famous ‘*‘Yard 

ppies.”’ We send it FR run toAL te 
i Fomce Number of INGALLS’ MAGA- 
ZINE. Price ‘25c. Sold at the News Stands 
or sent by mail. 


INGALLS’ asi? "\ie-r MAGAZINE 


Is a Text Book of Fancy Work, PAINTING, ART and 
Home DEcoRATIONS. [Illustrated with Colored 
Studies. Send 25 cts., stamps taken, for, the grand 
Holiday Number, and get this “Yard of 
Poppies’ FREE, Address, 

F. INGA LLS, Lynn, Mass., Box Y. 








lengths, 


THE BEST $1.50 SHOE IN THE WORLD. 
A dolar saved is a dollar earned.” 

This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 
U.S., on receipt of Cash, Sey 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1 
Equals every way the ‘boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50, 


We make this boot ourselves, there- el a! an 
fore we guarantee the fit, style and wear x or Circulars and Price List send to 


and if any one is not satisfied we MADAME GRISWOLD, 


will refund the money or send 
anotherpair. CommonSense {7 Temple PL, Boston. 923 Broadway, N. ¥Y. 
and Opcra Toe, widths C, D, 
, & EE, sizes 1to 8, in 
ao half sizes. Send your 5 
size; we will fit you. 
the Ladies, especially considered. 
“ 140i Men’s French Calf, tip or plain 


KS : yao 
«FON re 4 > Catalogue ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 
i : 
hoes deliv’ed| Retail Dest Pears’ is the soap with no free 
sHA S Deters Cath! Ou shes ats vise" e"] HAND AND MACHINE WORK, ee 
BEL No. ng rain Button 125 | LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to | alkali in it. That's why it leaves 

2.50 he ski — _ 
2) . . e skin so soft and smooth—no 

md 400 Men’s Police Heavy Jalf, 3 soles, tip 5.00 500 SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS t ft a t 
A “DEXTER SHOE CO.” 143. Fedora frome & beck 2 5 wir IN THE COUNTRY. alkali in it 

‘on, ° 
a $ sen amor lkitarione o Lr rt ye ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


* heel, tip, ll to2 2.00 
yet i= Child's * sp. or heel. tip, 6 to 10% 1.50 
It is pure; is kept a year at 
LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. . 
AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. e 
mi unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 2% cents 


















“GRINVAM 
SaassvANVO 























“ 105 Ladies’ Frene ‘Kid Button, 4,8,C,D,E 








least; almost no water in it. 


stamps and receive a cake by return mail. ° ° ° 
JAS. S. KIRK & CO. Chicago. - This is why it goes so far and 
wEPECIAT— Shandon Bells Waltz, (the popular, Society Society 1ve . 
of Shandon Bells Boa — lasts SO long. 








All sorts of stores sell it, es- 


0 Sedat this k& 
, You can 


Rambler mae 
Bicycles (<*> }) Pes, 


“LUXURIOUSLY COMFORTABLE” }| FREE 


And Cost No More 
Than Others. 


CORMULLY & JEFFERY MFC. CO., (| If you will buy one 


pecially druggists; all sorts of 
people buy it. 
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221-229 N. Franklin St., 178 Columbus Ave., § of our Combination 
Chtenee. a ati Boston. ) Boxes of “ Sweet 

1325 14th St., N. W., Washington. 7 Home” Soap and 
1769-1771 Broadway, New York. Toilet Articles, 





which we sell on 


Bailey’s |e wa. 


m 
P rf ti sox Pt a an a 
solute necessity — the 
e ec ion only question is where 
al you shall buy it; we 
Ru bber. make it a decided ob- 
ject for you to buy of 
us — direct from Tac- 
tory to consumer, and 
save all middle-men’s 
and dealers’ profits. 
Our Combination 
Box te ge 4 large 
su oO the 
THREE Reasons Way Bailey’s Patent Perfection ana my and Finest Taine 
Rubber must commend itself to all who wear rubber J Articles made, and will 


PITTSBURGH 
Onyx Banquet 


EY 







Mest 





NO 


CLINKERS 


Dissolve Kem-Kom in water—sprinkle 4 
it upon coal—makes your coal last 4 
longer —burn brighter — have no coal ¢ 
gas, no clinkers—Early break fast fires, § 
even when draught i 1s poor—Kem- -Kom $ 


TI 
peasy 


PR? 
BURN pide 


~eerrrrrrrerererrereree-vwevrere 


shoes . 
give satisfaction to the 
ist. The heel having a ribbed back, it protects the | most fastidious person. We have been manufacturing Soaps 
ed on the under } for over 13 years, and operate oue of the largest and best EACH BOX CONTAINS 


clothing from becomin ‘th wet or soil 
surface by breaking the suction which two smooth § equipped plants in this country, baving a capacity of ten ON Lt BY NDR ED CAKES (full size) 86.00 


Te Ce at ee ee ee 


































GRATIS 


surfaces create when wi million | pounds a year, ET HOME” Family Sea is harmless — Grocers sell it—2 
PP, z -cent q 
anelin ribs being ear together at the top, and ” enous [ last an average family one k r} f 5 . € 
g over the heel to the bottom, serves to hold “ ear. Has no supe rior. package, enough to treat ton of coa 
the ru ned securely on to the boot and prevents it @ au all ua es 11 BOXES BORAXINE.aNewand 1.10 4 
rom slipping at the heel. a Wonderful Discovery ! Cannot Possibl Mrs. Agnes B. Ormsbee, authorof ‘‘ The House § 
It prevents the brenking of the rubber at the J is a “thing of beauty” and will be “a joy forever” to all who Injure the Fabric. Simple—Easy—E: Comfortable,” has written a sensible article on 
heel, where it first gives out, and a short fit | possess one. It is artistically designed, complete in appoint- cient. In each package is a coupon for “Fuel Economy,” telling everybody how to mak 
cannot be forced on the wearer. It also secures | ments, a model piece of furniture, and affords what nine We., payable in goods--worth in all 1.10 P and S y . m © 4 
the shape of the rubber until worn out. out of ten homes lack—a suitable and convenient place for One’ Box (1- Doz.) Moedjeska 7 and keep household fires —in a booklet, superbly 
Men’s, like cut, $1.00 per pair. Men’s Low Cut, 5c. writing letters, studying, drawing, etc., ete., which will be Complexion Soap. —ae illustrated in water colors by G. H. Buek—Free to 
omen’s, Te. Women’s Croquet, We. used and appreciated by yy? member of the family. It removes all roughness, redness. q everybody upon receipt of two-cent stamp. ‘ 
For sale by all dealers, or sent, prepaid, upon receipt of It is made of SOLID OAK, varnished and hand-rubbed blotches, pimples and imperfec “tions , andard Coal & Fuel C q 
Price. in ordering, give size and width of boot you wear. | finish, with brass ~ had, It stands five (5) feet high, is from the face. + anny A stapes for 4 Corner an pon! Socemeace sta” Boston ‘ 
(Everything in Rubber Goods.) two ad a half (214) feet wide and ten and a half (10}¢) inches | the nursery or children’s , aisiahsiiccgin tinctesiia ina iae. ie 
clog & a pewuevweuvew' ~ewee 
C. J. aed & aay 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. It is a perfect and complete desk, and also has three roomy wr 3 ponte . modse ka 8 <a 
book shelves, a top shelf for bric-a-brac, seven pigeon holes Most popular and lasting made. 320 
for papers, compartments for letter paper, ink, etc One Box (1-4 Doz.) Ovean Bath 
When placed in your home, filled with books which you Toilet Soap. A delightful and ex 
r nc rize, and ornamented with the gifts of friends, it will hilarating substitute for sea bathing. 20 r 
s come a centre of attraction, ay" — will be grateful to us One Bex (1-4 Doz.) Creme Oat- - 
for adding a new pleasure to your life. meal wovtet Soap eg 25 “4 
| Oge Box (1-4 Doz.) Elite Toilet ® 
; ORD YOU RUN NO RISK. ap: eee 3 
Ga cnglish Jar Modjeska Cold + 
| e ns We do not ask you to remit Cream, Delightfully Pleasant, Sooth- 
s in advance, or take any ing, Healing. Cures Chapped Hands , a 
The engraving shows @ - chances. We merely ask eo a Live. Modjeskn ae 125 ® 
Ma) Jate style of these goods. permission to send you a der. Preserves the teeth, hardens the 5 
/) They are made of genuine DESK and Combination ea! and if after 30 DAYS’ TRIAL pa an tg) my boone 25 3 
Florence Knitting Silk. you are fully convinced that the soap and toilet articles | One Packet Clove Pink Sachet o 
NY ‘ W hatev he desi 1 are all we claim, you can then pay the bill—$10.00. But Powder, Refined, Lasting. 25 -_ 
. ver the des +r 1 if you are not satisfied in every way, no charge will be | One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap ___.30 -30 ° 
a \ real Florence Silk Mit- made for what you have used and we will take the box : a 
\ \ lop te hed away at our own expense. HOW CAN WE DO MORE? | Price of Articles if Bought — $11.00 00 é 
fond Hienasahame Price of DESK if Bought of Dealer, _ 10.00 2 
hE a She natteork Some people prefer to send cash with 5 
N end. Pp er onter— we do not ask it—but if you remit in You GFT re | + 
hi ly shown here is lined vance, we will place in the in addi- ; $21 00 o 
t \ : “ee to all the other extras named »a valu- ° 





able present. Where boxes are paid Sor in 
advance, we ship same day order is 


Za: 















N 

\ : Established 1875 Incorporat ens 1892, 

4 \ ceived. All other orders are filled in their : > , perare “What! Corns and Bun ‘one ?”” 

Ay Wi \ ert pees and in regulartare. Fersensremittin pis advance Paid up Cash Capital, $500,000. “Yes, lam “happy. to —_ i 5 the merits of HAN- 

Y és oe dura- argument or comment if the BOX, DESK «Qver Ten Thousand persons who have used SON'S CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease.’ 

HE be et -. r LAMP do ove all they expect. Sweet Home”’ Soap for several years have HANSON’S 
‘ ; q as BRIC E OF BOX nM PLETE, including become Stockholders in our Company. 
‘ fashionable as the best of MAGIC 


; cor degen Apres the DESK OR LAMP, ONLY $1 . 
LE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO 
——- dealers, who can We can refer you to thousands of Pai who have used ‘ ay CORN SA LV E. 
supplied by the Sweet Home Soap for many years an ll order at regular If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
NONOTUCK SILK CO. intervals, also Bank of Buffalo, Bank of Commerce, Buffalo BU FFA LO N . vince you that some imitation is just as good; send by 
New York, Boston, Chicago, | Neticual Hank, Chicago se nare onleee meOk: jMetropotttan FACTORIES: Seneca, Heacock and | "Every box ts Cans Co: Nchemectaay,N.¥- 
p = , OF any other nke e n —e 9 e x is Ww t t 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, St, Pank States. Also R. G. Dun & Co., and the Bradstreet C ‘0. » Carrol Streets. Price, I 3 and 33 cents. — 
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2 VIII. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. pipes NOVEMBER 2, 1892. 
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_ Enshavea By rie Yours COMP, 








Pearline. 





and see the women who are using PEARLINE. It’s easy to 
OO pick them out. They’re brighter, fresher, more cheerful than the 
women who have spent twice as much time in the rub, rub, 


rub, of the old way. Why shouldn’t they be? Washing with 

roun PEARLINE is easy. And look at the clothes that are washed 

with PEARLINE. They’re brighter, and _ fresher, too. They 

haven’t been rubbed to pieces on the washboard. They may be old, but they don’t show it. 
For clothes washed with PEARLINE last longer. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘this is as good as” or “ the same as Pearline.” 


Beware IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if your grocer sends you an imitation, be honest—send zt back. 
317 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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